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Sadet Letters 


Wow! SS #18 takes a bold step for- 
ward with two such disparate but 
equally fascinating articles as Rich- 
ard Lupoff's piece on Edgar Rice 
Burroughs and Paul Jensen's search 
for Philo Vance. I was beginning to 
think that Jeremy Brett and Sherlock. 
Holmes had become a life sentence. 

I'm sure I was not alone in discov- 
ering the worlds of adventure and 
science-fiction through the pages of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. My only prior 
exposure to unknown worlds had 
been in the books of Jules Verne, 
who was one of my father's favorite 
authors. After Burroughs, I moved on 
lo Zane Grey's incomparable stories 
of the American West, and to the 
exotic crime fiction of Sax Rohmer, 
who wrote a great deal more than 
merely the Fu Manchu series. 

When I ran The Buster Crabbe Fan 
Club in England during World 


TAL. He might have told you some 
very funny stories about it. 

Richard Gordon 

Gordon Films, Inc. 

New York, NY 

We love hearing from Richard Cordon 
here at Scarlet Street, whether he's 
writing to praise our efforts or to 
take us to task. Hope he enjoys the re- 
turn of Philo Vance in this issue—and 
(ahem) the return of Jeremy Brett in 
the next. 


a 

Thanks to you and Richard Scri- 
vani for A LITTLE NIGHTMARE Music 
(5$ #18). John Morgan, who's a fine 
composer himself, is doing all of 
us a giant favor by making this old 
horror music available and he de- 
serves credit for it. However (and I 
think John knows better), too much 
credit has been given to Hans Salter 


for this memorable music when, in 
fact, it should rightly go to Frank 
Skinner and, to a lesser extent, 
Charles Previn. Skinner was the one 
who composed the bulk of THE 
WOLF MAN and SON OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN and those two pictures 
supplied most of the cues that ev- 
eryone remembers from all of the 
Universal horror films that fot 
lowed. In addition, Skinner supplied 
music for DESTRY RIDES AGAIN, 
SABOTEUR, ABBOTT AND COS- 
TELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN, 
MAN OF A THOUSAND FACES, 
and many more. 

I think Salter was the music di- 


War IT, we had a competition in 
which readers were asked to 
make casting suggestions for a 
film of Burroughs’ John Carter 
of Mars. Guess who was the 
unanimous favorite to play the 


WANTED: MORE 
READERS LIKE... 


rector at Universal and, though 
he did compose a great deal of 
music himself, I believe he’s 
getting a lot of credit for mu- 
sic written by others. The best 
thing about his score for HOUSE 


title role! 

Detective stories entered my 
life later, but Philo Vance was 
an early hero. I'm probably one 
of the few people still around 
who remembers seeing 1936's 
THE SCARAB MURDER CASE 
shortly after its original release 
in England. Unfortunately, my 
memory has not left me with 
any impressions to write about, 
but I still know the name of the 
cinema, and its location, where I 
saw the film, if not the title of 
the cofeature. 

Forty years later, I met Wilfrid 
Hyde-White when we were cast- 
ing THE CAT AND THE CA- 
NARY. He referred to REM- 
BRANDT as his first film and 
when I cautiously mentioned 
THE SCARAB MURDER CASE, 
which was produced in the 
same year, he looked at me and 
said, “You're a dangerous man, 
Mr. Gordon.” 

I also greatly enjoyed read- 
ing the interviews with Herman 
Cohen and Michael Gough. Un- 
fortunately, you did not ask 
Michael about HORROR HOSPI- 


Sie 


Ha. 


Darren McGavin 
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OF FRANKENSTEIN is the main 
title, which is a reworking of 
THE WOLF MAN. (Listen to 
Salter's album of his music for 
CREATURE FROM THE BLACK 
LAGOON and you'll discover he 
didn't write the main title; the 
best music from that film was 
the work of Herman Stein and 
Henry Mancini.) If we must sing- 
le out one composer to credit, it 
should be Frank Skinner, not 
Hans Salter. 

Keep up the good work. 

Mark McGee 

Duarte, CA 


a 

As a longtime enthusiast of 
Hollywood's Golden Age, par- 
ticularly in regard to horror 
and sci-fi films, I'm beginning 
to feel an annoyed ambivalence 
toward Scarlet Street. Why? Two 
reasons. 

One: the inexplicable gay- 
themed articles that continu- 
ally find their way into this peri- 
odical. This is supposedly “the 
magazine of mystery and hor- 


Continued on page 8 
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he truth is out there, and Scarlet Street got there 

first! Those other mags are all jumping on 
the X-FILES/NIGHT STALKER bandwagon, but Scar- 
let Street #16 already did it all—including inter- 
views with David Duchovny (Fox Mulder), Gillian 
Anderson (Dana Scully), Darren McGavin (Carl 
Kolchak), Jack Grinnage (Ron Updyke), Doug 
Hutchison (Eugene Tooms), Jerry Hardin (Deep 
Throat), Carol Ann Susi (Monique Marmelstein), 
John Fiedler (Gordy the Ghoul), and X-FILES cre- 
ator Chris Carter. 
IF you missed this landmark issue, now's your 
chance to catch up. Yes, the truth is out there, but 
it’s also in Scarlet Street #16! 


a 
NIGHT TAMER / / 
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Here’s the word on the Street! 


Gosh! Wow! Boy, oh boy! Scarlet Street 

has taken a quantum jump into the lead 

among imagi-movie magazines! 
—Forrest J Ackerman 


Scarlet Street is a thoroughly excellent 
publication. It’s well written, nicely de- 
signed, and extremely entertaining. 

—Up 'n Coming! 


This classy publication appeals to a wide 
audience .. . a sophisticated voice .... 
—Axcess 


...amust for anyone interested in Sher- 
lock Holmes, Charlie Chan, Batman, Abbott 
and Costello . . . they're all here in this 
beautifully produced black-and-white 
magazine. 

—Magazines of the Movies 


Everything about Scarlet Street appeals to 
the perverse lust for lunacy іп me. Con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 

—Rex Reed 


Good columns and superior writing mark 
Scarlet Street. 
—Baby Boomer Collectibles 


You'd be crazy not to buy Scarlet Street, a 
consistently enjoyable magazine. 
—George Baxt 


Scarlet Street is an attractive and enter- 
taining magazine... . 
—The Year's Best Fantasy and Horror 


... а sophisticated and absorbing Ameri- 
can publication . . . an essential purchase 
... Scarlet Street comes as a breath of 
fresh air... 

—The Dark Side 


The standard of writing is above average 
and the number of interviews with actors in 
old films and TV series is unequalled by 
any other mag. 

—Film Review 


И RET 


г. and don't forget these BLISTERING back issues! 


No. 8: CIRCUS OF HORRORS, Neel Neil, 
David Nelson. THE MASTER BLACK: 
MAILER, VAMPIRE CIRCUS, ВАТМАН, 
NIGHTMARE ALLEY, FREAKS, more! 


No, 8: Peter Cushing, Rosalie Wiliams, 
“John Landis, BRAM STOKER S DRACULA, 
FRANKENSTEINMEETS THE WOLFMAN, 
THE VELVET VAMPIRE, more! 


No.7: Vincent Price, John Moulder Brown, 
Yvette Vickers, TOMB OF LIGEIA, Joan 
Hickson, BLUESEARD, Elizabeth Shep- 
herd, HOUSE OF WAX, more! 


Но. 1 (Reprint): Two covers (including the No.2 (Пер: HORRORS OF THE BLADK 
original), a wiaparaund History of сане! MUSEUM, ATLANTIS THE LOST CONTI- 
Street, plus the original, unaltered text. МЕМТ, THE FLASH, PERRY MASON, 
NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES! SILENCE OF THE LAMBS, more! 


ү om: 
ІШІ itg d LARC рата ла 


No 12: Ruth Roman, THE KILLING KIND, Ко. 13: Ida Lupino, Terry Kilburn, Bill 
THE UNINVITED, Ruth Hussey, | BURY Campbell, Jefrey Соп, Howard Diff, 
THE LIVING, Aron Kincaid, Carroll Borland, ^ Lovecratton Film, THE ADVENTURES OF 
The Bela Lugosi Scrapbook, Zacherley's — SHERLOCK HOLMES, FIEND WITHOUT 
Lost TV Show, Elizabeth Russell, morel А FACE, ED WOOD, Horror Hoste, morol 


No. 9: Richard Denning, Joan Bennett 
Thomas Beck, THE BLACK SCORPION. 
СНАНЦЕСНАМАТ THE OPERA, Veronica 
Davison, Peter Cushing, FRANKENSTEIN 
MUST BE DESTROYED, mere! 


No. 10: Tommy Kirk Tim Considine. Bev- 
erly Garland, THE ALLIGATOR PEOPLE, 
THE HARDY BOYS, AND THEN THERE 
WERE NONE, ВАТМАН: THE ANIMATED 
SERIES, THE LAST VAMPYRE, more! 


No.11;Shally Winters, Curtis Harrington, 
Gale Sondergaard, FANTASTIC FOUR, 
Abbott Costello, WHAT'S THE MATTER 
WITH HELEN?, TEENAGERS FROM 
OUTER SPACE, Bob Hastings, morel 


EXCLUSIVE! 
Batman’s 
Batler 
Confesses! 


No, 19: А STUDY IN TERROR, John 
Neville, Bob Kane, ВАТМАН FOREVER, 
JUDGE DREDD, Brad Pit, 


No. 17: Ann Doran, Dabbe Greer, Herman. 
Cohen, ITI THE TERROR FROM BEYOND 
SPACE Jan Murray, WHO KILLED TEDDY 
BEAR?” Gary Conway, THE SKULL, DE. 
MON KNIGHT, Jeremy Brett, morel 


No, 18: Michael Gough, BATMAN РОЯ. 
EVER, TALES FROM THE HOOD, 
SPIDER-MAN, Herman Cohen, BLACK 
200, Stan Lee, Gray Morrow, PhiloVance, 
‘THE X-FILES, Tarzan, morel 


No. 15: Johnny Shefiielá, Acquanetta, 
Michael Ripper, Val Guest, THE SHADOW, 
TARZAN AND THE LEOPARD WOMAN, 
Hammer's Quatermass fimo, Hammett in 
Hollywood, Disney's ALADDIN, moral 


No. 14 Barbara Shelley, AnnBhth, Robert 
Bloch, PSYCHO, Jack Larson, Noe! Neil, 
Edward Hardwicke, John Waters, Curtis 
Harrington, VILLAGE OF THE DAMNED, 
MILDRED PIERCE, more! 
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THRILLER 


(1 hr.) All 67 episodes on hand in excellent condition! 
GOLDEN SHOWCASE WAY.OUT 


(1 hr, 1961) “Picture of Dorian Gray” (1/2 hr.) Five episodes available. 


NIGHT GALLERY j HITCHCOCK PRESENTS 


(1/2 ha episodes available. hings (12 & 1 hr) 


COMBAT 


- (ihr) All episodes available 
ONE STEP BEYOND | BUS STOP 
(1/2 hr.) Over 60 episodes on hand. (T hr, “I Kiss Your Shadow") 


FIRST CLASS. MAIL 
INSURANCE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
X-HI-GRADE VHS 


KEN KAFFKE 


TALES OF FRANKENSTEIN 


(Pilot - 1/2 hr.) 


IIS 


SP SPEED ON QUALITY VHS TAPES !! 


OBSCURE 
VIDEO 


IHE WORLD OF FANTASTIC CINEMA ! 


RETURN OF DR. ХІ (BOGART AS ZOMBIE) 
FACE BEHIND THE MASK! (PETER LORRE) 
THE CREEPER! (1948 RARITY) 

TARGET EARTH! (1954 SCI-FI CLASSIC!) H 
THE WEREWOLF! (SUPERIOR SHOCKER!) 
THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN! (1957 BRITISH CLASSIC) H 


COLOSSUS OF NEW YORK! 

FOUR SKULLS OF JONATHAN DRAKE! 
MR. SARDONICUS! P H 
HORRORS OF THE BLACK MUSEUM! (UNCUT) 
BURN, WITCH, BURN! (OUTSTANDING) H 
TARZAN THE MAGNIFICENT] (SCOTT VS. MAHONEY!) 
CARTHAGE IN FLAMES! (SELDOM SEEN EPIC!) H 
GOLIATH AND THE BARBARIANS: 
THOR AND THE AMAZON WOMEN! 


PLUS MANY MORE] 


415-333-3012 


537 JONES, DEPT. 1850 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 


MANY MORE VIDEOS & COLLECTIBLES AVAILABLE 
SEND S.A.S.E. FOR CATALOG. 


SCARLET LETTERS 

Continued from page 4 

ror,” not “the magazine of gay mys- 
tery and horror.” Why does the sub- 
ject keep popping up? I, for one, 
have no interest in it. It is not why I 
buy the book. TALES OF THE CITY? 
Is it mystery or horror? What a 
waste of valuable print space. 

If the editorial staff has an agen- 
da, fine. But Scarlet Street should be 
up front about it, so readers know 
what they are getting into and can 
make a more informed purchasing 
choice. Frankly, implying that Ygor 
and the Monster and Holmes and 
Watson are that way is both insult- 
ing to the artists who originally cre- 
ated such classic characters as well 
as being irresponsibly delusional. 

Two: the continually (with the odd 
exception) derisive, condescend- 
ing, and negative manner in which 
the classic films are discussed. I was 
under the impression that Scarlet 
Street was here to appreciate the 
great old films and thus introduce 
them to a new generation of fans. 
However, if one takes Michael Bru- 
nas’ article on IT! THE TERROR 
FROM BEYOND SPACE (SS #17) as a 
typical example, Scarlet Street is 
going about it in a very odd manner. 
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FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG $2.00! 


MAKE CHECKS OR 
MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO: Н. LEBRON 


9728 3RD AVENUE 


MOLD FROM ONE COLLECTOR TO ANOTHER. SUITE 343 
жо RIGHTS GIVEN oR IMPLIED, BROOKLYN, NY 11209 


Though Mr. Brunas ends his ar- 
ticle with praise for ITI, anyone who 
has read his preceding paragraphs 
is at a loss to understand how he 
could say such a thing. After all, ac- 
cording to Brunas, IT! has no plot 
(though it takes four long para- 
graphs to describe the plot of this 
plotless film), barely developed 
characters (what about Marshall 
Thompson's obvious anguish over 
what happened on Mars, or the 
Thompson/Smith/ Spalding triangle 
that develops), and cheap sets (why 
didn’t they hire Industrial Light and 
Magic). It’s also racist (servile token 
ethnics who will die in the film be- 
cause of their race) and sexist (the 
women clean up and make coffee— 
oh, the degradation). 

Running these films through some 
1995 PC gauntlet is both incred- 
ibly unfair and more than a little in- 
tolerant. In 1958, how were they 
supposed to know what the political 
trends would be 30 years hence? 
Come on, Mr. Brunas! Come on, Scar- 
let Street! The way IT! was handled 
is de rigueur for this periodical and 
is just plain wrong. It results in an 
attitude of scorn and contempt by 
current generations toward these 
great films. Consequently, few will 


wish to take the time to see them, and 
those that do will probably view 
them through the PC tunnel vision 
that you have created and dismiss 
them as racist, sexist dinosaurs to 
be quickly forgotten. 

You are making ours the last gen- 
eration who will love and promote 
these wonderful films of the imagi- 
nation. You are condemning these 
films to oblivion and leaving for fu- 
ture generations Freddy, Jason, and 
the rest of the refuse of this de- 
cade. Bradbury’s Department of 
Moral Climates and Orwell's Big 
Brother would be well pleased. I, 
on the other hand, am angered and 
saddened. While it's probably politi- 
cal, I can't begin to understand your 
motives. You profess to love these 
films and have made them your 
life, as it were. Yet you act to de- 
stroy them? Why? Why? Why? 

James ]. J. Janis 

Malverne, NY 

Richard Valley replies: There was 
certainly an element of mystery (not to 
mention an homage to Hitchcock's 
VERTIGO) in the plot of TALES OF 
THE CITY. І chose to feature TALES 
in Scarlet Street knowing that the se- 


Continued on page 12 
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Floor Sweepings deals! 


Buy any Altapes апа get a Floor, Sweepings free 
(Except Best of Hopp SWeepines, Which costs Us LOO MECH Money to EVE айлу [were cheap]: 
Act now before we come to our senses and charge normal prices again, 


THE BEST OF FLOOR SWEEPINGS 


For years, you've locked through our Floor 
Sweepings series and you've seen some cool filles 
bu! never quite enough to go chead and buy the 
whole set. Well, we've got the tape for youl We've 
collected the very best of the flotsam that we call 
Floor Sweepings and put it on a gargantuan 160 
minute tape. 
All of the Melies shorts we ever found, all of the 
Choney stulf we could get, the Frankenstein clips, 
and more! Contents: 
Grorce Meus FILIS 

E A Trip to the Moon (1902) 

№ The Melomaniac (1903) 

е Monster (1903) 
E The Terrible Turkish Executioner (1903) 
Ш The Inn Where No Nan Rests (1903) 
Spiritualist Photographer (1903) 
E The Kingdom of the Fairies (1903) 
i The Magic Lanter (1902) 
The Clock-Moker's Dream (1903) 
E The Cook in Trouble (1904) 
E The Mermaid (1904) 
The Mysterious Box (1901) 
E Conquest of the North Pole (1912) 


Соо! OLD SHORTS 
18 Fronkenstein (1910) dips from Edison film 
т Lo Folie Du Dr. Tube (1915) Abel Gance 
E Eorly Lumiere films (1894-97) 


Како 
Without Benefit of Clergy (1920) (10 mi 
ш Col. March of Scotland Yard (1954) 
Silver Curtain. 


CHANEY, SR. 
IB The Big (іу (1928) trailer 
Iit While The City Sleeps (1928) trailer 
ш The Oubliene (1914) 
By The Sun's Rays (1914) 


A great deal at $17.95! 


THE EVIL MIND (1934) 
Claude Rains, Fay Wray. Rare 
іше Eritish fim in which Rains is 


people don't believe him until he 
sees that people trapped in a 
collapsed tunnel can be saved. Good stufi. $11.05. 


БҮЕНСА (1931) One of John Barrymore's eyeball roles. 


He plays a kind of evil hypnotist. The eyeball effects were. 
stolen from Dracula, Fair quality. $11.95 


Р.О. BOX 41 
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THE LSV FLOOR SWEEPINGS TAPE 
George Меїез, Lugosi, Keaton 
Gee, ol this for just $9.95! What a dealt 


BRIDE OF THE FLOOR SWEEPINGS 
(1910) clips, misc. Edison, Chaplin 
Justa mere rifle ot $9.95. 


SON OF THE FLOOR SWEEPINGS 


WWII cartoons, trailers — A screamin’ deal at just $9.95. 


GHOST OF FLOOR SWEEPINGS 
Wheeler & Woolsey, silent 2-reelers 
For he astonishingly low price ofjust $995. 


SWEEPINGS MEETS THE WOLFMAN 
Chaney, Кало, 18905 chorte - Just $9.95 


HOUSE OF FLOOR SWEEPINGS 
Col, March episode, WWII home movies. 
All his for бе stupid low price of $9.95 


A&C MEET FLOOR SWEEPINGS 
Marx Bros. trailers, Veil (Karloff), Chaney 
All this and stil just $9.951 


CURSE OF FLOOR SWEEPINGS 
Telephone Time, silent comedies, WWII cartoons 
Another screamin’ deal for just $9.95! 


REVENGE OF FLOOR SWEEPINGS 
Telephone Time, Grfith, GW Bitzer 
How con you resist for just $9.95? 


FLOOR SWEEPINGS: THE TRUE STORY 
Rocky Jones, Col. March, Medis, Lights Out = Just $9.95 


EVIL OF FLOOR SWEEPINGS 
Chaney, serial trailers, Telephone Timo, Lubin 
Just $9.95 


MAIL ORDER ONLY! Gus does all the shipping personally 
and even though he's begged vs for several years, we stubbornly 
refuse to spring for a 1-800 number! Yep, мете cheap, but that's 
how we keep our prices so low! 

ТО ORDER Please send your check or money order (no cash 
please) to LSVideo, Р.0. Box 415, Dept. F, Carmel IN 46022. Ве 
биз to add $2.05 postago por tapo to all orders, Indiana residents 
must add 5% sales tax Also add $10.00 per ie for PAL/SECAM, 


ALL SALES IN VHS HI-FI SP ONLY? 


WE WILL FILM CHAIN YOUR LEGALLY OWN! 
46MM PRINTS. You pay postage and insurance both way. 
Rates: $17 50! hour, а! hour minimum. you supply blank 
tape. VHS and 3/4 avaiable, 

Wealso do PAL-NTSC-SECAM conversion: $30Ларе. 

GET THE NEW LSVIDEO CATALOG 19951 

The new catalogs are in and they're filed with ave 100 ober rare 
and unusual fim tiles tat you ve probably never een betore 
Send us two 32е stamps or get one free with our paid order. 
lites eere to bein the pul doma 


lese дува of any error. No ritis ven or mpied. 
llos fram vdeo masters unless stated othoriee 
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CUTTHROATS 
(1994) The first selection in our. 
independent flm series! Written 
and directed by Michael legge. 
А dever comedy about ап office 
worker pushed loo for, He's sur 
rounded by coworkers ond stupid 
management we can all relate to. How much longer con he 
take i without snapping You'll crack up Finding out. 
Only $19.95. 
WORKING STIFFS 
[1990] temperary employment 
agency finds a great woy to 
reduce overhead: create zombies 
to hire oul They're hord vierten 
and you don't hove рау hem 
А woman becomes suspicious 
‘when her lazy brother suddenly 
becomes a workaholic. Her investigation gets her into grave 
trouble. $19.95. 


LOONS 
(19911- witch's curse haunts 
the mele members of a family. 
Ore of them thinks he's a puppet 
The other res o solve the mystery 
and break the curse. Then the 
long dead wich returns fron the 
dood to complete her vengeance. 

But is the twentieth century too loony for her? $19.95. 


CHAINED FOR LIFE 
(1950) Daisy and Violet Hitton, 
the Siemese twins who appeared 
in Freaks, star in this nearly piot- 
less drama. One of them is on 
trial for murder, bul what happens 
to the other? $11.95 


MYSTERIOUS MR. WONG 
BJ (1935) Lugos! plays Chinaman 
‘Wong in this early Monogram 
mystery. Wong is the bad quy 
here, not the detective from the 
Karloff fims. He's an evi scientist 
type who runs Chinatown. $11.95 


‘THE INVISIBLE GHOST 
(1941) Lugosi overacts in this 
moronic fim about a murderer 
supposedly haunted by his wife's 
invisibie (Le. no effects involved) 
ghost. Notable for cheap sets and 
bad sound, $11.95 


INTOLERANCE (1916) 
Directed by D. W. Griffith, starting 
Henry B. Walhal, Lillan Gish. 
This өріс fim, describing the rav- 
ages ot prejudice and intolerance 
іп several historical eras, is now 
regarded as a classic, but at the 
time Griffith was unable to make 
his costs back, and it nearly sank his career. Tod 
y later a famous director, is in some scenes - аз 


THE BLUE ANGEL (1930) 
Marlene Dietrich, Emil Janrings, 
Hans Albers. Kind ol an вану ver- 
> > sion о! My Fair Lady. One of the 
fist sound German fims. $11.95 


the fabled train. Off we went to 
Venice! 

The show concerned my partner, 
Don Sheffrin, being “murdered” by 
a member of a party of travelers 
who had hired us. My job, as de- 
tective Hercule Clurrot, was to find 
the killer! 

The trip took us from the Hotel 
Cipriani in Venice on a boat chase 
through the canals—then the el- 
egant Orient Express whisked us 
across Italy. Don (“returned to life” 
as my twin brother) and I gathered 
prearranged clues that pointed di- 
rectly to Mr. Big—in this case a 
charming woman who graciously 
went along with our accusations 
and confessed! 

The train, restored to the polished 
splendor it displayed in MURDER 
ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS (1971), 
then took us through the Alps. I must 
confess to a moment of weakness, 
during which I led my fellow travel- 
ers through a chorus of “The Sound 
of Music.” 

Don and I finally disembarked in 
Innsbruck, while the rest of the pas- 
sengers went on to Paris. 

By the way, "Murder to Go" is 
America's oldest professional mys- 
tery show. For information, call (201) 
301-0121. 

жж 
Well, I see that Kevin managed to 
plug his show, and even got in a 
musical reference to a certain Julie 
Andrews vehicle, so let me take back 
the floor and wax rhapsodic for a 
moment. (While I’m at it, I might as 
well wax the floor. You know how 


messy these ac- 
tors are.) 

As those who 
follow this col- 
umn know all too 
well, I've a mad 
passion for movie 
musicals equal to 
my mad passion 
for mysteries and 
fright flicks. In 
cahoots with Tur- 
ner Classic Mov- 
ies, Rhino Rec- 
ords recently put 
out the first in a 
series of beauti- 
fully remastered 
soundtrack re- 
cordings from a 
few of the very 
best MGM musi 
cals: MEET MEIN ST. LOUIS (1944), 
ZEIGFELD FOLLIES (1946), EASTER 
PARADE (1948), and SHOW BOAT 
(1951). Trust me, these are sheer 
heaven for anyone who shares my 
love for these films. Now if Rhino 
and Turner will just get around to 
releasing a soundtrack of one of my 
personal favorites. That's right, cir- 
cus fans .. . BILLY ROSE'S JUMBO 
(1962). Please, Rhino! Please, Tur- 
ner! ГИ be your best friend! 

жә 


HLAFWAGEN 


As always, we have some fantastic 
features lined up this issue, so if 
Saucy Jack isn't your crimson cup 
of tea, I'm sure you'll find some- 
thing else to whet your wicked ap- 
petite. And I don’t suppose it will 
hurt to let you in on just one of 


Ja King boek N 


BASIL GOGOS PRESENTS ALL NEW 
PRINTS OF OLD HORROR AT ITS BEST! 


x Karloff/Frankenstein’s Monster 


зх Lugosi/Dracula ¥ Chaney, others. 
For info send self-addressed stamped envelope to: 
BASIL GOGOS 
PO Box 701 


Radio City Station 
New York, NY 10101-0791 


KEEP YOUR GHOULISH COLLECTION GROWING!!! 
*x Dealer inquiries welcome 


N:3555 


pias m) 
Scarlet Staffer Kevin G. Shinnick boards the Orient Ex- 
press for a spot of detective work. 


the upcoming treats in our very 
next edition—namely, an exclusive 
interview with Miss Deborah Kerr, 
who kindly and graciously an- 
swered some questions about her 
participation in one of filmdom's 
greatest ghost stories: THE INNO- 
CENTS, based on Henry James' Тһе 
Turn of the Screw. That's just one of 
the devilish delicacies in store for 
you, loyal readers, so be sure to 
haunt the newsstands this fall for 
Scarlet Street #20—or, better yet, 
subscribe right now so you'll be 
sure not to miss it! 
The beast is yet to come! 


м 
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like Franco; Rollin 
Boronic Polanski 
Welles; eid р many more! 


SCARLET STREET 

Continued from page 8 

quel, MORE TALES OF THE CITY 
(which is really the first story’s conclu- 
sion), contained a large chunk of mys- 
tery and horror. Little did | suspect that 
cowardice on the part of PBS would rob 
viewers of further installments. 

As to the rest of your first objection— 
well, everything is political, isn’t it? 
Lighting a cigarette is political, and if 
I say I'm strongly opposed to smok- 
ing—which | am—then I open myself 
up to accusations of pushing a per- 
sonal agenda. Unlike Mr. Gingrich and 
his Contract on America, Scarlet Street 
has no agenda—but we do have certain 
policies. We do not ignore the fact that 
many of the artists we cover, from 
James Whale in the ‘30s to Clive Barker 
in the ‘90s, were (or are) gay. We do not 
agree that speculation over a fictional 
character's sexuality is “insulting” to 
the creator of that character. Scarlet 
Street has a sizeable gay readership 
and a staff composed of both straight 
and gay writers (all of whom, I assure 
you, are responsibly delusional). We'll 
continue to run occasional “gay-themed 
articles” in our pages, as well as 

“straight-themed articles" —though, for 
some reason, nobody's complained 
about the latter, 

One last point: Michael Brunas' re- 
marks about the sexism in IT! THE 
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ро 


TERROR are hardly the result of his 
runuing the film through "a 1995 PC 
gauntlet,” since Ann Doran, one of 
IT!’s stars, voiced the same objections 
while making the picture in 1958—and 
continued to voice them in the inter- 
view that ran with Mike's article. 


m 

Isn't that sad? Losing Peter Cush- 
ing, Robert Bloch, and Roy Ashton 
within a few months. These three 
men were the kindest, nicest human 
beings imaginable, apart from the 
fact that they were among the best 
in their professions. The world (and 
the genre we love) is a much sadder 
place without them. 

While the tribute to Peter Cushing 
was fine, I was not so pleased with 
the article on THE SKULL as tribute 
to Bob Bloch. (SS #17) The only con- 
nection between him and the movie 
is the fact that it was based on a 
short story by him, while there are 
many movies which were not only 
based on his work, but involved him 
in writing the scripts. ASYLUM was 
his favorite, and a look at that movie 
would have made a more fitting trib- 
ute to the great writer. 

I just learned that there were plans 
to erect a bust of Peter Cushing in 
his hometown of Whitstable, but 
they didn't collect enough money to 
do it. Isn't that sad? Maybe one 


should try to ask fans all over the 
world for a contribution to this. 

Uwe Sommerlad 

Frankfurt au Main 

Germany 

We live in hard times, in that so 
many genre greats have reached an 
age in which death (по prince as far as 
we're concerned) looms ever larger. We 
can't run tributes to everyone without 
turning Scarlet Street into one long obit 
page. THE SKULL was ready for print- 
ing and, while it may not have been 
the most appropriate tribute to Robert 
Bloch (it was not originally intended as 
such), it did serve to let us acknowledge 
his passing. 


Praise be to Scarlet Street, the only 
magazine that has the guts to tell it 
like it is! 

My wife Debbie and I were de- 
lighted to find George Hatch’s WHO 
KILLED TEDDY BEAR? piece in Is- 
sue #17, but what really impressed 
us was that Hatch didn’t shy away 
from discussing star Sal Mineo's 
private life. 

Fandom, unfortunately, is a world 
in which legions moan that Bela 
Lugosi wasn’t accurately portrayed 
in ED WOOD (all that cursing and 
swearing!), while no one utters a 
word if a homosexual is presented 
as heterosexual in his life story, 


Scarlet Street has the best writers in the business . . . 


Fearing the Dark 
Edmund G. Bansak 
Here itis! Val Lewton’, 
interviews with Lew; 
$45 


Universal Horrors 
John Brunas, Mi 
The studio’s classi 
in detail and di: 
$55 


Fantastic Cineg 
Bryan Senn ang 


fanatic's librar: 
$49.95 


Peter Cushing 
Deborah DelVe 
The long overdue 
his 91 Films." Со 
$49.95 


They Foug] 

Tom Weave! 

These men ai 
moths, monste; 
threats. Now the! 
$38.50 


Raymond Burr 

Ona Hill 

A meticulous document! 
reer of the man who 
episode guide to the Perry, 
$35 


Attack of the Monster Movie M 
Tom Weaver 

20 horror and science fiction mi 
well as behind, the camera! 


$35 


Hollywood Cauldron 

Gregory William Mank 

The essential genre author does i 
complete lists of cast and technical 
ror films from the Golden Age. 
$37.50 


Poverty Row Horrors 
Tom Weaver 1 
Monogram, PRC, ; 
amined in classic. 


"v 


$e 


Mens, bene АЎ 
ted, stumbling 3 


the best books! 


Sand Peter Cushing 


the work of Lee and Cushing and 
cludes interviews with Hazel 
Robert Bloch. 


labor of love about exploita- 
ined without prejudice but 
Ihe film buff’s heart. 


ssions with no less than 68 
tists and other denizen's of 
‚ Wil pira, Elvira, Sven- 


oguls, and makeup 
I can. 


r. McClelland's "Oral 
lo be missed. 


ог Heroes 


Brs, producers, and writers of 
There's no hiding from Tom 


date, and running time are 
film. 


1957, and Vol- 


en Rock, NJ 07452. 

. Shipping in the 

. Scarlet Street ships 

$8 first book, $4 each 
al. (Air Mail) 
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BLOOD TIMES VIDEO 


| NOTHING LIKE THIS IN ALL HELL 
ALL THE HISTORY OF BREAKS LOO 


HORROR! 


European Horror 
CATO" NINE TAILS (70) (Argento) (uncut) 

EROTIC RITES OF FRANKENSTEIN (13) (Franco) (French language English subtiles) (X) 
HOWL OF THE DEVIL (90) (Paul Naschy) (Spanish language/Englich subtitles) (X) 
ZOMBIE I (87) (Lucio Fulci, in English) 

Mexican Features (In Spanish Language! 

SANTO & BLUE DEMON IN THE WORLD OF THE DEAD (69) 

SANTO & THE VENGEANCE OF THE VAMPIRE WOMEN (69) 

E KILLER BLOB (708) 


© 


E 


The Mystery Room 
at 


BROOKSIDE BOOKS 


OF CEDAR GROVE 


550 POMPTON AVENUE (RT. 23), 
CEDAR GROVE, NEW JERSEY 07009 


Thousands of Used 
Hardcover & Paperback Mysteries 
for Readers & Collectors. 


We buy individual volumes & collections. 


(201) 239-8090 


which seems to be the case with the 
forthcoming James Dean biopics. The 
hypocrisy stuns me! 

I bet you'll get some complaints 
about 4175 Mineo and Dean material 
from your more tight-assed readers, 
but I say, “Good work!” 

Stephen McBride 

Columbia, SC 

ш 

I thoroughly enjoy your magazine. 
Usually. However, with issue 417, 
all's I have to say is this otherwise 
fine issue was ruined by the “rebels 
without their clothes" kind of pic- 
tures. Stick to horror and mystery 
photos, and leave the homoerotic 
stuff to Mapplethorpe. 

Dave Henderson 

Baltimore, MD 

= 

I've been meaning to write my con- 
gratulations on your sterling maga- 
zine for some time, but Issue £18 
forces me to my typewriter. That 
your fine magazine brings back the 
nostalgic feeling of “let’s run up- 
stairs and dive into this issue to 
see what's there" I used to get back 
in 1958 when I'd get my FM in the 
mail is well-documented by your 
readers, but this latest was just about 
perfect. (It would have been, but 
PARANOIAC has three A's.) Filled 
with treats, well-written articles, un- 
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Call the 


includo your signature 


MASKED RIDER HISTORY Vol. 1—1 (Incredible Action, 3 vol, set $18 each) 


ARGOMAN: FANTASTIC SUPERMAN (602) 
SPY MOVIE TRAILER MARATHON (2 hrs) | 


All titles listed in this ad are $20 (plus $3p & h for fat, $1 oach additional). 
Fer a full listing of available titles, send $2 for our catalog! 


Р.О. Box 3340-Steinw: 
For titles listed in this ad with an X-type rating, which contain either extreme violence andi 
frontal nudity, you must state in writing that you aro at loast 21 years eld. This document must 


SADISTIC 
SUSPENSE! 


SPINE-CHILLING! 


VS THE KILLER ROBOT (69) 


Spv/Action Thrillers 


SUPERARGO 
UPPERSEVEN: Man To Kill 


BTV Hotline at (718) 972-6737 


Please make all checks payable to 
Louis Paut 
Station, Long Island City, NY 11103-0340 


All videos are recorded on a Quality, Nane 
Brand VHS Tape. All orders are for VES. | 
Tape ONLY. АИ tiles listed are believed to 
be in the Publio Domain or are unlicences 
with No Rights Given or Implied and are 
Sold fron One Collector to Another for Their 
Она Personal Use. 


usual “haven't seen that one” stills, 
in-jokes, fresh takes on old topics 
it was outstanding. 

My favorite article was Tony Earn- 
shaw's lovely recounting of Peter 
Cushing’s memorial service. Like 
many fans of this beloved actor, I 
wish I could have been there. 
Through Scarlet Street, it’s almost 
like I was. Genuine, touching, grace- 
ful, respectful, observant, right down 
to chapter and verse . . . it was really 
lovely. 

That John Brunas and Paul Jensen 
are fine reviewers is well-known. 
Good work from both. After reading 
the account of BLACK ZOO, I got out 
my old ^45" of Rod Lauren singing 
“Listen, My Love.” Scarlet Street has 
that effect'on me. Frequently, after 
one of your reviews, I’m left with 
the inclination to say, "Now where 
can I find that?" —and with your new 
video service, I possibly can. 

Now, then, WHO KILLED TEDDY 
BEAR? (SS #17) I dismissed as trash 
on its original release (before I re- 
alized what fun trash can be). George 
Hatch makes me want to see it. Ра 
never even heard of THE KILLING 
KIND (55 #12) until Richard Valley's 
fine article made me want to see 
it. The coverage on BOMBA (55 #15) 
even makes me want to check 
some of those out! I was also glad 


you picked up on REBEL HIGH- 
WAY; | was hoping to see coverage 
on that. Some episodes were medio- 
cre, but Robert Rodriguez's entry was 
superlative, 

Well, kudos would fill a magazine 
of their own. I hope to see coverage 
of DEEP END (an unsung thriller 
with Diana Dors and Scarlet Street 
fave John Moulder-Brown) someday, 
and a Scarlet Street treatment on 
Kevin McCarthy. More, too, on ef- 
forts of film preservation, particu- 
larly the silent era—but with talents 
like Richard Valley and Drew Sul- 
livan at work, I know it will come. 

Blessings on yer heads, gang, or as 
Saint Peter (Cushing) would say, 
“Full marks." 

Farnham Scott 

Sunnyside, NY 

Hey, not bad for a mag that’s “con- 
demning these films to oblivion.” 
Thanks, Farnham! 

= 

Scarlet Street #18 was another is- 
sue packed with eclectic and pen- 
etrating popular culture coverage. I 
enjoyed the interview with veteran 
actor Michael Gough. He has ac- 
cumulated an impressive list of 
genre credits, as noted in the inter- 
view prologue. One of my favorite 
“haunted house" movies was THE 
LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE (1973), 


scripted by Richard Matheson from 
his own novel. Michael Gough had a 
brief, silent, but very memorable 
cameo at the picture's conclusion. 
Gough appears as Belasco, an evil 
figure reminiscent of the notorious 
Aleister Crowley. 

Just prior to assuming the role of 
Alfred Pennyworth in BATMAN, 
Gough appeared in the Wes Craven 
voodoo feature THE SERPENT AND 
THE RAINBOW (1988). 

Iliked this issue's dual focus on 
comic books and movies. As Buddy 
Scalera said, the two mediums have 
a “symbiotic relationship.” Мг. 5са- 
lera does a fine job assessing the 
four-color field for Scarlet Street. 

Timothy M. Walters 

Muskogee, OK 

This is my very first fan letter to 
all you wondrous gals and guys at 
the head office of one of my abso- 
lute favorite genre magazines. | have 
not been reading/collecting you all 
that long, as I originally discovered 
you with ish #15, but I definitely 
plan on making this a serious re- 
lationship! I have heard of Scarlet 
Street for some time, but did not ac- 
tually meet it face to face until a 
regular scouting expedition at our 
local noose-stand. I was immediately 
drawn to your magnifico cover... 


and with that debut glance, I was 
hooked. 

Iam a very avid fan of horror, fan- 
tasy, sci-fi, and action/adventure. I 
grew up reading Famous Monsters, 
Castle of Frankenstein, For Monsters 
Only, and a whole slew of others, so 
Tam most certainly nota greenhorn. 
Lam a die-hard collector these days, 
and also write for one of your com- 
petitors: Scary Monsters Magazine. 
You may have heard of it. 

One reason I happened to choose 
the current time to get in touch is 
to praise Jessie Lilley for her devo- 
tion to her mail-order customers. I 
recently had a small problem with a 
piece of merchandise, and Ms. Lilley 
was very gracious and helpful. That 
makes all the difference in the 
world when dealing with the pur- 
chasing public. 

I do have one major inquiry for 
the creative staff at 55: How about 
adding an annual / yearbook to the 
fold? That would sure be cool. 

Continue the fab work on Scarlet 
Street. 1 have only one tiny com- 
plaint: I wish you'd go monthly!!! 

Until we meet again, take scare 

Jeff Kurta 

Ironwood, MI 

We've more than just heard of Scary 
Monsters; we grab each and every 


fear-filled issue, and heartily suggest 


that Scarlet Streeters do the same. 
There are mags out there for which 
competing 15 everything, run by 
paranoid publishers who will do any- 
thing to keep other mags from getting 
ahead, but Scary Monsters is a pal, 
not a competitor. Oh, and thanks for the 
kind words about our ever-growing 
mail-order arm, which is in the ca- 
pable claws of Tom Amorosi and Jessie 
Lilley. Between them, they've made 
Scarlet Street Video and Books a 
rousing (and, in the case of some 
films, arousing) success. 


Hey, Scarlet Readers! 


You must have been out 
ona tear last night! 


bis it’s the Scarlet Street Slightly 
Mangled Special. We have in our 


vaults some issues with minor defects: 

price tags glued on the covers, a folded 
page, a gypsy curse scrawled on the 
classifieds . . . nothing too grim, but 
enough to render them unsuitable for 
sale at the usual rate. 

So, gang . .. now's your chance to get 
the Scarlet Street you've been missing! 
Just fill out the coupon stage right and 
we'll send you copies that, in the words 
of Ygor, are “broken, crippled, and dis- 
torted”—just a teensy bit. 

Act now! Unlike the plot of DIE 
HARD, this offer may not be repeated! 


ізіне fee. VISAMC/Discover. Please allow û o 8 weeks for delivery 


є 


Send Check or Money Order Payable to 
‘Scarlet Street Inc., Р.О. Box 604, Dept. ST, Glen Rock, NJ 07452; 
Name: 


Address: 


City zs — — State: 


ONLY 


$3 


EACH! 


US. singl-iseue orders, please add $2.00 for shipping and handing, and $1.50 each additional copy. Carada, 
$4.00 per copy (ist class), Foreign, $6.00 per copy (ait mai), Credit card orders will be charged a 3% adminis 


= Zip: 


Copies sold as is. 
For issue contents, 
see the ad on page 7. 
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THE LEADING SOURCE OF HORROR, MYSTERY, AND SCIENCE FICTION ON VIDEO 


Sinister Cinema ® 


— — Presents: ic аҚ 


MOR BETA ORDERS PER TAPE not available in 
PAL 


Foreign residents please add appropriate extra postage 
Ada $1.00 service charge on credit card orders 
Moke ail checks and money orders payable to 

SINISTER CINEMA 
pt R, Medford, OR 97501-0188 


min 
A 


DRIVE 


Double 
Features 


Got out the hot dogs, popeorn, and soda-.1's drive-in double 


many of which actually played together way back during the 
heyday of Ihe drive-in. This year's pairings were originally. 


Wax nostalgic tat tne mcredioly low price ot. 


doubt ine best on the market) Yo gel two movies rende 9 e 9 5 


Ss Se grab your favorite gal or guy and kick back on the couch double feat 
Back 1o back, Inehaing эй ihe timing: countdown, araci 5 e per double feature 
bar ads, promotional announcements, previews of coming jid Ee iis veio pe d se add $2 05 per ible feature 


dreara come ue. Wa ватане. And menden, 
Here's the lineup 
DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 62 (#DI-62)* 


Himtanatic: 
- SUPPORT YOU LOCAL DRIVE IN for packaging, handling 
DOUBLE FEATURE КО: 61 (KOT6T)* BLACK SABBATH (1963) Boris Kartct, Mark Damen, Michelle 
Mercier, Jacqueline Pierreux. A Mario Bava maslerpleca! Капот 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 63 (#0183)* 


PSYCHEDELIC TRIP INTO The 


pers йоу of horror stores, al of wich 
are unforgettable. “The Drop of Water concems а nurse 

steals a под off a dead spirnuaiist, ony to have the corpse 
revenge. "Ihe Telephone" fealures a prostitute who's lerronz 
Phone cal from a dead cient. The final and best is, "Te. 


by 


Ў HIDEOUS 
* SUN 


Wurdalak” eaturing Калот as а vampire who preys upon the blood 
ol his loved onen. АР scored big with this ono. 

FIRST SPACESHIP ON VENUS (1963) Gunther Simon, Kurt 
Rackelman, Yoko Tani, An international expedition is launched to 
the planet Venus. There they ind the planet and its former 
Innabtanıs completely destroyed by atomic war. Crew taces many 
penis including a Борка monster, Some fine special effects (lor 
its mo) ar featured in thie onjoyablo «cii thier 


The most gruesome day 
In the calendar! 


BORIS Kaniorr 


“PLAN 9 FROM 
OUTER SPACE" 


BELA LUGOSI 
VAMPIRA 
LYLE TALBOT 


HIDEOUS SUN DEMON (1956) Robert Clarke, Patricia 
Manning, Nan Peterson, Det Courtroy. Alter exposure to radiation, 
ап atomic research scientist tines титтей charging nto a 
murderous, lizard like monster every time he's exposed lo Ihe rays 
of the sun. Cheap, but lovable. Look forthe ча! scene’, which is 
missing from most prints. Our pre-print material is stunning 


THE VAMPIRE (1957) Gorman Robles, Abel Salazar. The 
grand daddy of Mexican vampire films. An evil Count Ihreatens lo 
Put те bite on a сваи young gir. Mach inspired by Ihe earlier 


PLAN $ FROM OUTER SPACE (1955) Beta Lugosi, Tor 
Johnson, Gregory Walcot, Tom Keene, Lyle Talbot, Joanna Lee, 
Dudley Manlove, Paul Marco. Director Ed Wood's legendary. 
classic 'baddie." Nol the worst movie ever made, (гу watching 
MESA OF LOST WOMEN ог THE ATOMIC BRAIN sometime) but 
Certainly one cf the most ovatie. Aters use the bodies of the dead 
о become thet murdering, zombie slaves. 
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Universal horror classics, wih some nice almosphere and good 
looking sets-in spi of the fins low budget trappings 

CURSE OF THE DOLL PEOPLE (1960) Ramon Gay, Nora 
Veryan. A voodoo curse is put on a group of tourists who steal a 
Haitian devil dot, A lol of ghoulish tite cilers are roaming the 
'couriryside in what is one of he beter K. Gordon Murray Мек. 
horrors. Recently remastered 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 64 (#01-04) 


‘THE SINISTER URGE (1950) Kenne Duncan, James Moore, 
Jean Fontaine, Сай Anthony, Dino Fantinl, Conrad Brooks. Ed 
Мес campy expose of the smut picture racket. Like all ol Ed's 
previous tims. i reeks of his usual warped, listed, inapt genius. 
Police ry lo track down a sex kiler and put an end to tne smut 
picture business that inspired his hideous crime. Ed, himsolt 
appears in а fight scene. From 35mm. 


THE VIOLENT YEARS (1955) Jean Moorhead. Barbara Weeks, 
тотору Farrel, |. Stanford Jolley. Ed Wood wrote this wildly 
entertaining sceenplay about a gang of young итв hat покі up gas 
stations and vandalize schools. The "rape" scene involving the 
gang giris anc a young male captive is hilarious. Brought out ol 
тотай by Heacliner Productions to 1 tne lower verin on а 
double bil with SINISTER URGE. From a stunning 35mm регі. 


PSYCHO 
KILLER 
STRIKES 
TERROR 


A Beautiful Girl 
A Photograph by Май S 
A Compulsive Urge 
A Slask of a Knife 


PORNOGRAPHY 


COME TO LIFE 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 65 (KDI-65)* 


WEREWOLF IN А GIRLS' DORMITORY (1963) Barbara Lass, 
Сай Schell, Curt Lowens, A creepy, gothic lale about a snaring 
werewolf on the prow! at a gir retorm school. Suspicion fale upon 
new teacher afier а horrible, апітаі-іке slaying lakes place. Is ht 
iy the murdering beast? played with MAD EXECUTIONERS 
оту as а spot double feature; 15 regular companion fim was 
CORRIDORS OF BLOOD, From a gorgeous 35mm print 

THE MAD EXECUTIONERS (1963) Wolfgang Preiss, Chris 
Howland, Marla Perschy. A mad scientist decapilales his міт 
апа пуз о kesp their heads alvo. Meanwhile, a group of strango. 
vigilantes are capluring and murdering ‘criminals’ witout benefi ot 
publi: rl. Is there a connection? Scotland Yard Investigates 
Released by Paramount. Parially letterboxed inthe scope lormal. 


UNBELIEVABLE! Unti YOU See I With YOUR OWN EYES 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 66 _(#0166)* 


SUSPENSE 
тля! 
mr 


SHEPPERO NIA 


IDULTS oner 


Richerd Alden 
Marilyn. Manning 
Don Russell 
Don Russell | 
THE SADIST (1909) Arn Hal, Jc, Helen Hovey, Richard Aden, 

Marlyn Manning. The greatest low-budget, prycto-hortor movie 
ver made, period, bar none. Three people driving ino LA lora 
Dodgers game have car rote and pu mo an od weckng yard 
‘wero hey" held a bay by a bloody psycho and his erary 
инеп. They pul net captives rough pure hl n tris rer 
that was вазку 10 years anead of ts ime. A dass you wii never 
forget. From domm. 


PSYCHOMANIA (1963 aka VIOLENT MIDNIGHT) Lee Pris, 
James Farentino, Dick Van Patten. Axe murders galore are featured 
їп this етік Мө psycho-horror flm about a mad kr loose in a 
этан New England own. Уло s the mad kiar? An impressive 
‘cat! thal went on to gront personal successes a few years ater 
From the man who gave you HORROR OF PARTY BEACH, 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 67 (#01-67) 


LADY FRANKENSTEIN (1972) Joseph Cotten, Sarah Bay, 
Mickey Margtay. Baron Frankensiein's daughter creates a monster 
‘of her own to salsty her bizarre sexual desires! Screaming naked 
ladies and rampaging monsters are featured in his rousing color 
hortor shocker shot in Europe. Beauiul color, Definzely rated “R 


BEAST OF THE YELLOW NIGHT (1971) John Ashley, Mary 
Wicox. A wacked out discipl of the Devi is able о absorb evi 
from the souls ums into a 
horribie monster and Is hunted down by the local police. Roger 
‘Corman was executiva producer lor this unusual Philpino shocker, 
Color, From 26mm. 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 68 (#0158)* 


ESE nece cepere Mp И ME IS NI Nee niece 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 69 (#101-69)* 


MAN WHO LIVED AGAIN (1936, aka DR. MANIAC) Bors 
Капон, Anna Lee, John Loger. Boris lets W ali hang out as һе plays 
"he mad Dr. Laurionce, who invents a fantastic machine that wit 
апче personalties тот one body lo another, Great lab scones 
and a terific ситах. One of the classic norror Mms Of Ine 19305. 
Never seen Н? You're missing one helluva movie. Ra-reessed on 
"he Texas drive-in circuit in the 1950s as DR. MANIAC, 

THE HUMAN MONSTER (1939 ака THE DARK EYES OF 
LONDON) Bela Lugosi, Hugh Wiliams, Greta Gynt. One ol ihe best 
shockers of Ine 30s. Bela gleefully murders people and then throws 
Inom out his window onto the mud fiais ef the Thames. The seting 
is an eerie home for he Blind. A hair-raising final sequence that sn 
packs a юй. Also widely re-released during the 1950s and 19605. A 
dusk to-dawn staple at many drive ns, 


UCOSI 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 70 (#01-70) 


OR. JEKYLL VS THE WEREWOLF (1971) Paul Naschy, Jack 
Taylor. A man afficled wih усапїһгору becomes tired of turning 
Into a snarling werewoll, He seeks out n» grandson of the 
infamous Dr. Jekyll the hope of finding a cure. Better than usual 
Naschyeffof. A beautiful transter from а beautiful print. 

IT HAPPENED AT NIGHTMARE INN (1972 aka NIGHTMARE 
HOTEL) Judy Geeson, Victor Alcazar. A grisly fim In whicn murder. 
victims ме hidden in large contaner of cooking wine. This ching, 
Spanish horror Мт was upgraded a couple oí years ago Нот a пісе 
Trim original print whien contains approxmatoty seven minutes 
more footage than cur previous master 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 71 (#DI-71)* 


MONSTER FROM GREEN HELL (1957) Jm Davis, Barbara. 
Turner. Radiation in a certain region of Ala causes ordinary. 
wasps lo mulato into giant monsters hal run amok kiling many of 
те loca citizens. A ксіегійіс research expediton sets out 10 
Investigate. Good ola 505 sci schlock. 

HALF HUMAN (1055) John Carradine, Moris Ankrum. A weled 
lale about а strange race of Japanese abominable snowmen and 
Ie atlernpts by man lo capture and езріюі them. American 
selentiett Сальдо and Ankrum explain whal's going on. Some 
great ouldoor monster shots, From ISM. 
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TERROR IS A MAN (1959) Francis Lederer, Richard Derr, Greta 
“Thyssen, An excellent sc/horror opus shot by an ай English 
speaking cast in the Phiippines. A mad scientist transforms a 
panther into a man-ike creature hat escapes and goes on a 
rampage. Featuring an outstanding music score! Dozens of 
horor/sci tims have been shot in he Philippines, this is 
undoubtedly he best 


FACE OF TERROR (1950) Usa Gaye, Femando Rey, Gerard. 
Tichy. А schlocky bul fun mixture of horror and science fiction. Rey 
plays a scientist who dovelops a serum that can erradicate scar 
issue. He transforms a young дез horribly disfigured face inio a- 
thing of beauty again. Unknown to him, she's an escaped lunatic- 
from a юса! asylum, After her treatment, she escapes. Laler on, 
her face starts fo lock rather odd, From 360m. 


DOUBLE FEATURE NO. 72 (#DI-72)* 


HANDS OF ORLA (1960) Mol Ferrer, Christopher Lee, Donald 
Wit, Dany Carrel. A well done remake of MAD LOVE with Ferrer 
эз the pianist wih the transplanted criminal hands and Lee as the 
sleazy magician who blackmails him. Cartel has a body that won't 
quit. аку done Eritish horror ийт you won" forget soon. 

THE TELL-TALE HEART (1960) Lawrence Payne, Dermot 
Walsh. A very unusual and very entertaining adaptation of he 
classic Poe story. A shy toner discovers tno git ne loves inthe arms. 
ol his best rend. Murder апа horror follow In dramatic fashion. 
Probably Ine bes! filmed version cf this famous story. 
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elcome back, Scarlet Ones, 
to the Hound's side of the 
Street, where the traffic's not the 
only thing that snarls... . 

Wring that wedding belle! Former 
FLY fancier Geena Davis may soon 
wed the man of her nightmares. 
Producer Ron Howard would like 
her to stroll down the aisle in his 
new version of BRIDE OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN. And please stick around 
for the reception, because FRANK- 
ENSTEIN SINGS. At least he will 
in Gotham Entertainment's new fea- 
ture, which stars Anthony Crivello 
(Tony winner for KISS OF THE SPI- 
DER WOMAN) and Candace Cam- 
eron from TV's FULL HOUSE. Per- 
haps Frank will be recovering from 
the previous night's bachelor party 
at the BORDELLO OF BLOOD— 
that’s the new TALES FROM THE 
CRYPT movie that's just finished 
shooting, featuring supermodel Апр- 
ie Everhart as a voluptuous vam- 
pire. All this nuptial nonsense is 
enough to make you wanna go out 
and tie the noose! 

While we wait for these and other 
unique attractions, queue up at the 
quintaplex for current releases DR. 
JEKYLL AND М5. HYDE from Savoy 
Pictures, SPECIES from MGM, and 
Universal's WATERWORLD, star- 
ring Kevin Costner as a futuristic 
gill-man (minus the Black Lagoon). 
Ín August, make it a point (get it?) 
to see HELLRAISER IV (Miramax), 
with Doug Bradley returning as the 
prickly Pinhead; FAIR GAME, the 
Warner Bros. thriller starring Cindy 
Crawford and her flimsy T-shirt; 
GOD'S ARMY (also from Miramax), 
with Christopher Walken as an 
avenging angel; and Clive Barker's 
latest (and endlessly postponed) 
creepy concoction LORD OF ILLU- 
SIONS from MGM. 

Also scheduled for August release 
is October Films’ NADJA, starring 
Elina Lowensohn as a member of a 
family of Romanian emigre vam- 
pires living in New York City’s 
East Village (where vampires at- 
tract little or no attention). Elina re- 
turns to the Old Country to avenge 
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the staking of her old bat of a fa- 
therat the hands of Dr. Van Helsing, 
played by B-movie icon Peter Fon- 
da, David Lynch is the executive pro- 
ducer of this unique thriller. 

And speaking of the good Doc- 
tor... Francis Coppola's planned 
production of THE VAN HELSING 
CHRONICLES is languishing in lim- 
bo following Anthony Hopkins’ de- 
cision to drop out of the project. 
Instead, Sir Tony will likely copro- 


Scott Bakula is a detective bat- 
tling the supernatural in Clive 
Barker's LORD OF ILLUSIONS. 


duce and star in New Line Cinema's 
THE DIARY OF JACK THE RIPPER. 
The script, by THE ELEPHANT 
MAN's Chris De Vore, is based on 
the controversial 1993 publication 
that purports to be the journal of 
Ripper suspect James Maybrick. 
Shooting (slashing, actually) starts 
late this year in London. Hopkins has 
requested on-set caterers to go 
heavy on the fava beans. 

As The Hound hinted last time, 
Mel Brooks is hard at work on his 
latest mirthful monster spoof: DRAC- 
ULA: DEAD AND LOVING IT. In 
addition to directing, Brooks plays 


a 

O 

а 
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(yet another!) Dr. Van Helsing, орро- 
site Leslie Nielsen as Count Drac- 
ula—surely a casting coup. (But 
don't call him Shirley!) Also in the 
cast are TV performers Steven Weber 
(WINGS) and Amy Yasbeck (BAY- 
WATCH), as well as Lysette (“An- 
gelique”) Anthony, Mark Blankfield, 
Peter MacNicol as Renfield, and 
Harvey Korman as Dr. Seward, head 
of the insane asylum. (Shades of 
HIGH ANXIETY!) 

Further features currently rolling: 
FRIGHTENERS, reteaming BACK 
TO THE FUTURE's Michael J. Fox 
and producer Robert Zemeckis, is 
a comedy from writer/director Pe- 
ter Jackson. Considering Jackson's 
track record (DEAD ALIVE, HEAV- 
ENLY CREATURES), expect a heavy 
dash of the bizarre . . . Robert Rod- 
riguez (EL MARIACHI) directs the 
vampire Western FROM DUSK TILL 
DAWN, from an early 1980s Quentin 
Tarantino script. Tarantino himself 
stars in the Miramax release (no one 
has the guts to tell him he can’t 
act), along with current TV heart- 
throb George Clooney (the Hound 
prefers his Aunt Rosie) ... Longtime 
genre scribe Don Glut goes Holly- 
wood—on a budget—as the pro- 
ducer, writer, and director of DI- 
NOSAUR VALLEY GIRLS. SS inter- 
viewee William (“Blacula”) Marshall 
and Karen Black star; genial genius 
Ken Walker provides animation ef- 
fects ... SOMETIMES THEY COME 
BACK—AGAIN is a Trimark theatri- 
cal followup to the 1991 CBS tele- 
film based on Stephen King’s Grave- 
yard Shift short story. Unfounded 
rumors abound that the King’s re- 
cent grocery list is the basis of a 
new 13-part miniseries. Watch this 
space. 

Scheduled to shoot later this year: 
Warner Bros.’ assassination con- 
spiracy thriller THE DAMOCLES 
NETWORK from director Sam Rai- 
mi, possibly to star Johnny Depp, 
possibly in male clothing ... Caws 
for alarm! THE CROW: CITY OF AN- 
GELS, a Miramax sequel to Brandon 


Continued on page 20 
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SCARLET STREET 


The Return of Dr. Watson 


avid Burke returned with his customary charm and good humor to 

the role of Dr. John H. Watson, which he last played in 1984, for the 
recent A&E presentation of BIOGRAPHY: SHERLOCK HOLMES, THE 
GREAT DETECTIVE. 

Burke played the good doctor in the initial 13 episodes of the landmark 
Granada series starring Jeremy Brett as Sherlock Holmes, making his 
first appearance in A SCANDAL IN BOHEMIA and taking his last bow 
with THE FINAL PROBLEM, in which the Great Detective supposedly 
met death at the hands of Professor Moriarty. In fact, it was Burke, not 
Holmes, who had come to the end of the line, opting to join the Royal 
Shakespeare Company at Stratford-on-Avon. The role of Watson went to 
Edward Hardwicke, who played it in the remaining 28 programs. 

On BIOGRAPHY, “Watson” reminisced about his good friend at a 
dinner held by the Sherlock Holmes Society of London. Additional footage 
included a rare 1928 interview with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who revealed 
(no surprise here) that he wrote more Holmes stories than was ever his 
original intention. 

Though the now-bearded Burke left Watson behind over a decade 
ago, his family was not entirely finished with the series. Actress Anna 
Calder-Marshall, Burke's wife, appeared іп 1993's THE ELIGIBLE BACH- 
ELOR in the dual roles of Helena and Agnes Northcote—and it was 


Calder-Marshall who suggested that Hardwicke replace Burke! 


—Richard Valley 


NEWS HOUND 

Continued from page 18 

Lee's final feature, this time star- 
ring Vincent Perez of THE USUAL 
SUSPECTS ... THE DENTIST, Tobe 
Hooper's latest from Orion, about 
aliens who breed inside the bicus- 
pids of unsuspecting humans (turn 
and spit, please) .. . and Paramount’s 
THE SAINT, if they ever get a lead 
actor. Mel Gibson turned them 
down. The Hound suggests Hugh 
Grant—or Hugh Hefner. We un- 
derstand Timothy Dalton may be 
available.... 

Ав usual, Hollywood has a batch of 
remakes in the hopper. Future ex- 
amples include Richard Matheson's I 
AM LEGEND from Warner Bros. 
(filmed twice before), Walt Disney's 
JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF 
THE EARTH, Warner's FAHREN- 
HEIT 451 starring Mel Gibson, and 
a new version of Joseph Conrad's 
The Secret Agent from Fox, starring 
Gerard Depardieu, Bob Hoskins, and 
Patricia Arquette. (Hitchcock filmed 
it as SABOTAGE in 1936.) Para- 
mount will unearth yet another 
Mummy movie (see last issue), this 
one from director Richard Donner. 

Baby Boomers may succumb to at- 
tacks of déjà video when big- 
screen, live-action versions of JON- 
NY QUEST, SPEED RACER, THE 
WILD, WILD WEST, and CHARLIE'S 
ANGELS show up in theaters. And, 
of course, sequels are іп the works to 
JURASSIC PARK, THE MASK, and 
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STAR TREK. The eighth Enterprising 
voyage is tentatively set for release 
on Christmas, 1996. (In a clever plot 
twist guaranteed to please thou- 
sands upon thousands of Trekkers, 
producer Rick Berman falls off a 
bridge and dies.) Also, Messrs. Spiel- 
berg, Lucas, and Ford are due to be- 
gin filming the fourth Indiana Jones 
epic this January. 

No, it's not a remake, it's not a se- 
quel; it's the welcome return of the 
Real McCoy .. . VERTIGO is due 
back in theaters soon. Hitchcock's 
deliriously dizzy masterpiece, just 
recently voted by international pro- 
ducers and critics as one of the four 
best films ever made, is due for ma- 
jor archival restoration similar to 
that performed on SPARTACUS and 
LAWRENCE OF ARABIA. A brand 
new print will be struck by Universal 
for this effort, and a limited theatri- 
cal run will precede a new video and 
laserdisc release. 

Turning to the boob tube ... LOIS 
& CLARK: THE NEW ADVEN- 
TURES OF SUPERMAN (ABC) and 
STAR TREK: VOYAGER (UPN) will 
be back on (and in) the air this fall. 
Agents Mulder and Scully will also 
return to investigate more of THE X- 
FILES on the Fox network ... EARTH 
2 has completed its final orbit: its 
missing from NBC's lineup ... Time 
to face virtual reality: the terrific 
Fox series VR.5, a favorite of your 
Hound’s, has been deleted from the 
hard drive. Taking its place on the 


fall Fox schedule will be STRANGE 
LUCK starring D. B. Sweeney (FIRE 
IN THE SKY), who portrays a pho- 
tographer who psychically causes 
unpredictable events to happen. Hey, 
maybe he'll get hold of a Nielsen 
ratings box. 

Other new series debuting on Fox 
this fall include KINDRED: THE 
EMBRACED from producer Aaron 
Spelling, starting C. Thomas Howell 
as a cop who battles a Mafia-like 
vampire underworld; and an ambi- 
tious intergalactic war adventure, 
tentatively titled SPACE, from X- 
FILES producers Clen Morgan and 
James Wong. The Newcomers make a 
welcome return in the Fox TV- 
movie ALIEN NATION: BODY AND 
SOUL. Still more upcoming tele- 
features from Fox: THE DEEP END 
(about something slimy in the 
Swimming pool), THE MONSTERS 
(from producer John Landis), NICK 
FURY (Marvel Comics' agent of 
S.H.LE.L.D.), DOCTOR WHO (a new 
origin story featuring a new cast), 
and a miniseries update of the '60s 
favorite THE INVADERS. (Rumor 
has it they plan to kill off original 
series star Roy Thinnes.) 

Currently premiering on the Show- 
time cable network: ROGER COR- 
MAN PRESENTS, а new series of 13 
telefilms that offers both original 
features and remakes of some of 
Corman's classics of the '50s and 


Continued on page 22 


rmistead Maupin, whose de- 

lightful TALES OF THE CITY 
miniseries is a favorite with Scar- 
let Streeters, was one of 31 recipi- 
ents of the prestigious Peabody 
Award on May 8, 1995. The Pea- 
body is the broadcast and cable 
industry's most highly regarded 
prize. Other winners this year in- 
cluded astronaut Alan Shepard, 
author Michael Crichton, and Bar- 
bra Streisand. Bill Moyers hosted 
the event, held in Manhattan's 
Waldorf-Astoria. Scarlet Street 
met Maupin at the reception be- 
fore the ceremony. With him was 
Terry Anderson, his life-partner 
and biggest fan. 


Scarlet Street: Congratulations on the 
award! What are the chances that 
MORE TALES OF THE CITY will be 
produced? 

Armistead Maupin: Nil. Channel 
Four, the original American / British 
producer, held out for almost a 
year, looking for $4 million to 
match the $4 million they had re- 
served for it. They simply could not 
find a single American network 
that would subsidize the sequel. 
SS: Are you aware that Showtime is 
saying the project is not dead, just 
postponed? 

AM: Well, they're full of shit. Show- 
time has been out the project for 
almost six months, now. И they 
think they're going to revive it, 
they are going to have to pick up 
the whole thing. I'll be pleasantly 
surprised if that happens. 

SS: What are you proudest about with 
TALES OF THE CITY? 

AM: The degree to which we treat- 
ed everyone’s lives in a matter- 
of-fact way, and the way in which 
we showed the similarities be- 
tween gay people and straight 
people, and bisexuals and 


Peabody Wags Tales 


Armistead Maupin’s 


TALES OF THE CITY 


wins the coveted Peabody Award 
Interview by Bob Madison 


transsexuals, and, heaven help us, 
Republicans. 
55: What's next for you? 
АМ: I'm currently working on the 
screen adaptation of Maybe tle 
Moon, my latest novel. Maybe the 
Moon should be of special inter- 
est to Scarlet Street readers. I don't 
know why exactly, but I always 
think of you all as a rather color- 
ful bunch! It's about a 31-inch ac- 
tress who's trying to become a 
star in Hollywood. Her chief 
claim to fame is that, 10 years ear- 
lier, she wore a rubber suit and im- 
personated a beloved elf in a fa- 
mous Hollywood classic. Her face 
has never been seen by the Amer- 
ican public, but she still has come 
lo represent a great American icon. 
The story was inspired by a friend 
of mine, Tammy DeTreaux. She was 
one of the little people who inhab- 
ited the rubber suit of E. T. Through 
my friendship with her, І came to 
realize that there are a lot of peo- 
ple in Hollywood who contribute 
to the mythology, but whose faces 
are never seen. They’re dwarves 
who are told that they themselves 
are unsuitable for the American 
public to see, but their size enables 
them to play some cute little 
creature that Hollywood invented. 
And that strikes me as a 
wonderful metaphor for 
| the way things work in 
that city. бо, the novel re- 
volves around this 
woman's efforts to be 
seen as herself in the 
industry that she loves 
so much. Along the way, 
she falls in love with a 
six-foot black man, and 
her best friend is a 
A gay writer who just 
happens to have 
| fallen in love with the 
man who, as a child, 
played the little boy 
in the movie that the 


dwarf starred in. People tell me that 
my work is riddled with coinci- 
dence, but that's the way life 
works, I find. 

SS: How does it feel to be a literary 
man caught in Hollywood? 

AM: It was a pretty thrilling ex- 
perience for me, and most of the 
people involved in TALES. АП of 
the actors have told me that it was 
the happiest experience in their 
acting lives. There was nothing 
more exhilarating than seeing this 
landscape that I had created in 
my mind almost 20 years ago take 
some sort of three-dimensional 
form. Here's a tidbit for all you 
cult fans out there: TALES OF 
THE CITY was shot on the same 
soundstage where they filmed 
WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO 
BABY JANE? and THE KILLING 
OF SISTER GEORGE. I felt that we 
had all the right ghosts—between 
Coral Browne and Bette Davis, it 
was bound to work! 

SS: How does moviemaking compare 
to writing novels? 

AM: The process is so much less 
lonely than writing. I found it a 
great treat, Terry and I were the 
resident ghosts on the set of 28 
Barbary Lane. We could look at any 
scene of the movie and remember 
which room of the house we were 
in when they were shooting. When 
the big pot party was going on in 
Anna's living room .... 

SS: That looked like fun. 

AM: For people smoking herbal 
cigarettes, they were doing a great 
job of impersonating the real 
thing. But while shooting that, 
Terry and I were on the bed in 
Anna’s bedroom, listening to what 
was happening. It became our 
house for six weeks. 

55: Any thoughts on the cultural 
swing to the right and it's effects on 
artists? Particularly gay artists? 
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PREVIOUS PAGE: The cast of the award-winning TALES OF THE CITY surrounds Armistead Maupin. LEFT: 
Peabody board member Bruce Dumont and Maupin flash the Peabody Award. CENTER: Terry Anderson joins 
Maupin for the celebration. RIGHT: Thomas Gibson and Bill Campbell work up a sweat in TÁLES. 


PEABODY WAGS TALES 
Continued from page 21 

АМ: The attitude of the Christian 
Coalition amounts to nothing short 
of cultural genocide. They have 
stated as their personal goal the 
obliteration of gay images in the 
national media. This was vividly 
demonstrated following the airing 
of TALES. The legislature of the 
state of Oklahoma added a rider to 
their public television appropria- 
tion bill after TALES appeared, say- 
ing that no state money could be 
spent on television properties that 
in any way cast homosexuality in a 
positive light. So, the really dan- 
gerous thing about the fundamen- 
talist mindset that seems to be rul- 
ing the country and governing the 
content of television these days, is 
not that it's different, but that it 
doesn't respect differences in 
other people. 

SS: Do you think the pendulum is go- 
ing to swing further to the right be- 
fore it heads left? 

AM: I think it will. And it’s going 
to take some major rethinking on 
the part of reasonable, progressive 
Americans. We’ve spent too long 
sitting by and laughing at the 
right wing while they organized 
us right out of our personal liber- 
ties. We're going to have to sit 
down and look at what's really 


valuable in this country, and 
preserve it. 

SS: What do you see as the artist's 
place in society? 

АМ: It has always been my inten- 
tion to subvert narrow minds. From 
the very beginning, I’ve wanted to 
change people’s minds about peo- 
ple they don’t understand. I think 
that was my goal in Maybe the 
Moon in taking on the way in 
which little people view the world. 
My chief goal as an artist is to tell 
the truth of my own experience, 
my own vision of life, as honestly 
as I сап. And I think when you do 
that, you end up appealing to a 
surprisingly large number of peo- 
ple. They often feel divided from 
the rest of the world in ways we 
don't imagine. І һауе a 17-year-old 
straight friend with AIDS, who told 
me that the “coming out” letter 
that Michael Tolliver writes in 
More Tales of the City to his par- 
ents made a huge difference in his 
life because il taught him to stop 
blaming himself for the amount of 
abuse his parents put him through. 
We all need to forgive ourselves 
and to forgive others, 24 hours a 
day, and there's very little of that 
going on in American culture today. 
That saddens me. There are people 
who tell me that Tales was a com- 
pletely Utopian vision, but l've 


structured a life for myself that's 
not far different from the one peo- 
ple live in Tales. I have straight 
friends that I'm as intimate with as 
my gay friends. And all of us have 
learned to find our "spark" at our 
core, the thing that we relate to, 
the thing we end up loving. And 
that's not male or female or black 
or white or young or old—it's sim- 
ply that core of humanity that you 
end up loving in another person. 
That's what makes it so easy for 
me to wrile about а wide variety 
of people. It’s not very hard for 
me to imagine myself as a 31-inch 
woman, when all is said and 
done, I wrote an entire novel about 
that, and it didn’t challenge me 
once I got past the logistics of it. 
SS: Any last words for Scarlet 
Streeters? 

AM: Thank you for your support. It 
was especially thrilling to see the 
magazine be one of the publica- 
tions in the country who leapt to 
the defense of TALES. And I like 
the fact that you came to it from the 
vantage point of people who sim- 
ply appreciate a good story. That's 
really what this is about in the 
long run: If you're told by the cul- 
ture and the powers-that-be that 
certain areas of exploration are 
off-limits, then you become ex- 
tremely limited as a storyteller. | 


NEWS HOUND 

Continued from page 20 

‘60s. Included are BLACK SCOR- 
PION, starring Joan Severence as a 
masked crimefighter; SAWBONES, 
slarring villainous vamp Barbara 
Carreras; and a remake of Corman's 
1957 favorite NOT OF THIS EARTH 
(or is it a remake of the remake of 
19887)... Watch for two new Young 
Indiana Jones movies on (unfortu 
nately) The Family Channel this fall 
TRAVELS WITH FATHER and AT- 
TACK OF THE HAWKMEN. 
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Fortunate subscribers to cable's 
Sci-Fi Channel can feast on a fear- 
some festival of classic monsters 
during the last two weekends in 
July. Scheduled are four Franken- 
stein films, including HOUSE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN and FRANKEN- 
STEIN: THE TRUE STORY; a trio 
of werewolf appearances by Henry 
Hull, Lon Chaney Jr., and Oliver 
Reed; and all three Black Lagoon 
CREATURE features. Coming soon 

i will be encore telecasts of. 
some favorite fantasy series: THE 


FLASH, "V", TIME TRAX, and MAX 
HEADROOM. 

Lying in wait for you at your local 
video vault is INTERVIEW WITH 
THE VAMPIRE from Warner Home 
Video. Also available from Warner 
are the thrillers DISCLOSURE and 
MURDER IN THE FIRST. Other 
titles currently available for ren- 
lal: John Carpenter's IN THE 
MOUTH OF MADNESS (Turner), the 
Nesnappy Scottish suspenser SHAL- 


Continued on page 24 
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by Tony Earnshaw 


g he pendulum has swung and it’s official! Brad 
Pitt, who had insisted that he would never 
don fangs again, will reappear as haunted vampire 
Louis du Pointe de Lac in THE VAMPIRE LESTAT, the 
eagerly-awaited sequel to the phenomenally successful 
INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE. Recently, I spoke 
to Pitt in London and got this Scarlet Street exclusive. 

In London with costar Henry Thomas (of E. T. and 
PSYCHO IV fame) and director Ed Zwick for the Brit- 
ish premiere of LEGENDS OF THE FALL, which was 
actually filmed before he made INTERVIEW for Neil 
Jordan, young Mr. Pitt was asked whether he would 
lend his services to a second Anne Rice adaptation 
His reply was enthusiastically in the positive. 

He added, however, that his participation in the 
picture—in which the irrepressible Lestat becomes a 
rock star—would amount to only a handful of scenes. 

“First of all, Neil's a wonderful man and I really 
enjoyed working with him. Second of all, Louis only 
comes in for about five minutes; all the other vam- 
pires bag on him and he leaves. $0 why not?” 

Pitt found shooting INTERVIEW WITH THE 
VAMPIRE a tiring experience. Jordan delayed the 
start of INTERVIEW in order to let Pitt, Zwick, and com- 
pany finish their work on LEGENDS OF THE FALL. 
Consequently, Pitt was on daily call. 

“Any time you do films back-to-back, it’s quite a 
drain. You’ve gotta have some time in between to 
fill back up,” said Pitt. 


Zwick agreed. “With LEGENDS, we were really 
under the wire. Neil Jordan was actually quite gener- 
ous. In order to let us make the film, he pushed his 
film back a couple of weeks. 

“But we had to work to the stop date with Brad, 
which meant he was in every scene, every day. With 
this kind of physical film, it was very difficult and 
very draining.” 

“It was just a matter of going into INTERVIEW 
very tired. That's not the most uplifting of pieces,” 
added Pitt, who revealed that the humorless nature of 
the part got to him 

“Did you see Louis? Did he smile once? Yeah, it 
was very depressing.” 

Talk about the inevitability of a sequel began 
even before INTERVIEW was in the can. Agents 
working for Jordan quickly snapped up the rights to 
a clutch of Anne Rice novels. Among them was The 
Vampire Lestat. 

Jordan himself, after his extensive (and ultimately 
uncredited) rewrites of Rice’s own script for INTER- 
VIEW, is expected to put his own stamp on the new 
screenplay. He’s also odds-on to helm the movie. 

Interviewed earlier this year, Jordan said, “Anne 
Rice has written another book, which begins in Paris. 
It's very complicated. People are talking about it, 
obviously. I have to see the script they get out of it 
before deciding whether to direct it." 

THE VAMPIRE LESTAT, which will topline Tom 
Cruise in the biting title role, is currently in early 


preproduction. # 
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Scott Bakula and director Clive Barker discuss the next setup Гог 
LORD OF ILLUSIONS, a much-postponed fantastic film. 


NEWS HOUND 
Continued from page 22 
LOW GRAVE (Polygram), the inau- 
gural TALES FROM THE CRYPT 
feature DEMON KNIGHT (MCA), 
and STAR TREK GENERATIONS 
(Paramount), featuring the gleefully 
murderous Malcolm McDowell. (Mc- 
Dowell has said in interviews that 
he'll be glad to kill off any and STAR 
TREK crew members they throw at 
him. May the Hound suggest a cer- 
tain space-station commander?) 
Collectors may find these afford- 
able titles tantalizing: Home Vision 


Cinema has released Orson Welles’ 
THREE CASES OF MURDER (first 
time on video), F FOR FAKE (Welles’ 
final film), and THE THIRD MAN (a 
beautiful new print). The same out- 
fit also offers the first video re- 
lease of Joseph Losey’s taut 1956 
thriller TIME WITHOUT PITY, star- 
ring Michael Redgrave and Peter 
Cushing (mere moments before his 
Hammer stardom). And don't forget 
the new MCA releases of Hammer's 
NIGHTMARE, PARANOIAC, KISS 
OF THE VAMPIRE, and THE PHAN- 
TOM OF THE OPERA—frighten- 


ingly affordable at $14.98 each, and 
available (need I say?) from Scarlet 
Street Video. 

The menacing microbes of War- 
ner's OUTBREAK will infect the 
rental racks in August, as will Met- 
ro Goldwyn Mayer's sci-fi comic- 
book inspired TANK GIRL starring 
Lori Petty, and Warner's drama JUST 
CAUSE, starring Sean Connery and 
Laurence Fishburne. Also in August, 
Fu Man«chu fans will find their 
tongs hanging out at the release 
of THE FACE, THE BRIDES, and 
THE VENGEANCE OF FU MAN- 
CHU —three new-to-video titles s 
ring Christopher Lee. They're price 
at $14.98 each from Warner Home 
Video, and they're available from 
2. аһ, but | repeat myself. 

Collector alert! Turner Video has 
discontinued four classic RKO 
features: KING KONG, CITIZEN 
KANE, THE THING (1951), and THE 
HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 
(1939), starring Charles Laughton. 
Buy now, or it'll be "bye, now." 

We're all fortunate that the leg 
cies of the following artists a 
available for our continued enjoy- 
ment: noir icon Elisha Cook Jr., Sir 
Michael Hordern, Eric Porter, di- 
rector Cy Endfield, director Arthur 
Lubin, screenwriter Edwin Blum, 
cinematographer Philip Lathrop, 
Priscilla Lane, Katherine DeMille, 
Burl Ives, Tessie O'Shea, Dr. Paul 
Bearer (Dick Bennick), the lissome 
Ginger Rogers, and the bewitching 
Elizabeth Montgomery. “ 
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Mune and Other Media 


2,200 TRIVIA QUESTIONS 
from Horror, SciFi and Ғалдан) in 
the Movies 2 Television; Literature, 


“. 


2-5 


players or 


To order, send $34.95+$7 P/H; (in Canada: $12 P/H) 
NJ Residents add 6% sales (ах; US Funds only-No Cash to: 


Dann Russerr Games, inc. 


P.O. Box 66, Dept. SSM, Stillwater, NJ 07875 


or сай {-800-310-бАМЕ to place your order 
(4263) 


ZED.....or AFRAID ! 
An interactive, `, 


sfraregy board 
game for 


£ Ж 
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There have been countless books on Hollywood. 
There have been many books on lesbians. 
But there has never been a book on Hollywood lesbians. 


Until now. 
Ho | | Ш 00 | Lesh | ü 15 by Boze Hadleigh features ten interviews with sapphic 
5 рр 


women of Hollywood film, who discuss everything from men, careers, and each other, to 
other Hollywood lesbians and bisexuals, such as Garbo, Dietrich, Bankhead and Crawford. 

Hadleigh | interviews three beloved commediennes (Marjorie Main, Patsy Kelly, 
Nancy Kulp), five dramatic actresses (Barbara 
Stanwyck, Agnes Moorehead, Sandy Dennis, Capucine, 
Dame Judith Anderson), Oscar-winning costume 
designer Edith Head, and legendary film director 
Dorothy Arzner. Не engages each in lively, candid dis- 
cussions about their career, their sexuality, and the rela- 
tionship between the two. 

Besides being wildly entertaining, Hollywood 
Lesbians provides a fascinating insight of the lives of 
these remarkable women, along with a commentary on 
how much—and how little—things have changed over 
the years. 


Bo 16 Най | eigh is the author of The Lavender 
Screen and the recent Hollywood, Babble On. His book 
Conversations With My Elders, featuring six gay men of 
cinema, is now considered a cult classic. 


Look for Hollywood Lesbians at bookstores everywhere, 
or use this coupon to order directly from the publisher. 


[muc cL cu CE D E UN cC E ЫС ЗЫН MERGE CER m ms am x 
1 Please send copies of Hollywood Lesbians to the following address. Enclosed is 1 


1 a check or money order for $21.95 per book, plus $3.00 shipping and handling. 


Make check out to Barricade Books 
and send to: 


Barricade Books Inc. 
150 Fifth Avenue, Suite 700-В 
New York, NY 10011 


You've read about 'em in 
Now you can get “em from 


They're the movies you buy Scarlet 
Street to read about, available on video 
from Scarlet Street for the first time! 


Carlet 


Street 


The Magazine of Mystery and Horror 


When it comes to Ripping Tales, those other 
video companies don’t know Jack.... 


A Study in Terror 

Sherlock Holmes battles Jack the Ripper in 
this thrilling Herman Cohen production. 
Starring John Neville, Donald Houston, 
John Fraser, Barbara Windsor, Adrienne 
Corri, Frank Finlay, and Robert Morley. 
$69.98 


Jack’s Back 

Is the Whitechapel Murderer alive in con- 
temporary Los Angeles? James Spader and 
Cynthia Gibb star. 

$14.98 


Jack the Ripper 

It's the infamous 1960 production that has 
all but disappeared, complete with the grisly 
color sequence at the climax! "Are you Mary 
Clark?” 

$19.98 


Time After Time 

H. G. Wells tracks the Ripper via time ma- 
chine from 19th-century London to modern- 
day San Francisco! Malcolm McDowell, 
Mary Steenburgen, and David Warner star. 
$14.98 
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tes Corporation. 


It Came From Scarlet Street! 


Basil Rathbone as Holmes ($14.98 each) 


Atlantis the Lost Continent $19.98 

Atlack of the 50 Ft. Woman $14.98 

Berserk $19.98 

The Black Scorpion $19.98 

Blacula $9.98 

Children of the Damned $19.98 

Circus of Horrors $9.98 

Day the Earth Caught Fire $9.98 

It! The Terror from Beyond Space $14.98 

Fiend Without a Face $19.98 

Mars Needs Women $14.98 

The Night Stalker: Two Tales of Terror 
$39.98 

The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes 
$19.98 

Return of Count Yorga $9.98 

7 Faces of Dr. Lao $19.98 

Teenagers from Outer Space $19.98 

The Uninvited $14.98 

Village of the Damned $14.98 

Village of the Giants $14.98 

What's the Matter With Helen? $14.98 


The Peter Cushing Collection 
The Brides of Dracula $14.98 


The Curse of Frankenstein $14.98 

The Evil of Frankenstein $14.98 
Frankenstein Must be Destroyed $19.98 
The Gorgon $9.99 

Horror of Dracula $14.98 

The Hound of the Baskervilles $19.98 
Island of Terror $14.98 

The Mummy $14.98 

The Skull $9.98 


The Vincent Price Collection 
The Abominable Dr. Phibes $12.98 
The Fly $14.98 
House of Usher $14.98 
House of Wax $14.98 
House on Haunted Hill $14.98 
Master of the World $14.98 
The Pit and the Pendulum $14.98 
The Raven $12.98 
The Return of the Fly $14.98 
Scream and Scream Again $12.98 
Tales of Terror $12.98 


Sci-Fi Classics ($14.98 each’ 
Cult of the Cobra 


The Deadly Mantis 

It Came From Outer Space 
The Land Unknown 

The Leech Woman 

The Mole People 
Monolith Monsters 
Monster on the Campus 
Tarantula 


The Hound of the Baskervilles 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Sherlock Holmes and the Voice of Terror 
Sherlock Holmes and the Secret Weapon 
Sherlock Holmes in Washington 
Sherlock Holmes Faces Death 

The Scarlet Claw 

The Spider Woman 

The Pearl of Death 

The House of Fear 

The Woman in Green 

Pursuit to Algiers 

Terror by Night 

Dressed to Kill 


The Acclaimed Miniseries! Uncut! 
Tales of the City (Three Volumes) 
$19.95 per tape—$59.95 complete set 


The Dan Curtis Collection ($29.98 each) 
Bram Stoker's Dracula (Jack Palance) 
The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll & Mr. 

Hyde (Jack Palance) 
Frankenstein 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 
The Turn of the Screw 
Dead of Night 


Universal Horror Classics ($14.98 each) 
The Black Cat 

Bride of Frankenstein 
Dracula 

Dracula (Spanish version) 
Dracula's Daughter 
Frankenstein 

Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man 
Ghost of Frankenstein 
House of Dracula 

House of Frankenstein 
House of Horrors 

Invisible Agent 

The Invisible Man 

The Invisible Man Returns 
The Invisible Man's Revenge 
The Mad Ghoul 

The Mummy 

The Mummy's Curse 

The Mummy's Ghost 

The Mummy's Hand 

The Mummy's Tomb 
Murders in the Rue Morgue 
The Raven 

Son of Dracula 

Son of Frankenstein 


Hammer Horror Hits! 
Brides of Dracula $14.98 
Curse of Frankenstein $14.98 


Curse of the Werewolf $14.98 

Dr. Jekyll & Sister Hyde $9.98 

Dracula A. D. 1972 $19.98 

Dracula Has Risen From the Grave 
$19.98 

Frankenstein and the Monster From Hell 
$9.98 

Horror of Dracula $14.98 

The Horror of Frankenstein $9.98 

Kiss of the Vampire $14.98 

The Mummy $14.98 

Nightmare $14.98 

Paranoiac $14.98 

Phantom of the Opera $14.98 

Scars of Dracula $9.98 

Taste the Blood of Dracula $19.98 

To the Devil—a Daughter $9.98 

When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth $14.98 


Horror Comedy Classics ($14.98 each) 
Abbott & Costello Meet Jekyll & Hyde 
Abbott & Costello Meet Frankenstein 
Abbott & Costello Meet the Invisible 

Man 
Abbott & Costello Meet the Killer 
Abbott & Costello Meet the Mummy 
Hold That Ghost 
Who Done It? 


Make checks payable to 
Scarlet Street, Inc. 
Send orders to 
Scarlet Street Video 
Р.О. Вох 604 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 
Credit card users may call 
Phone: (201) 346-9225 
Fax: (201) 346-9226 
E-mail: reditor@aol.com 


Complete catalogue: $1. 


VHS only. We accept Visa, Master- 
card, and Discover. No COD's. Ц. 6. 
Currency only. 
М) residents add 6% sales tax. 
—$4 first tape:, $2 each 
Si each addi- 


addilional 
must have 


Allow 3 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
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r. Jekyll is back—and, to no one's surprise, Mr. Hyde 

has got him! Sort of... 

Savoy Pictures' DR. JEKYLL AND MS. HYDE is the 
frontrunner in the gathering stampede of Stevenson- 
inspired film and theater productions, and, as can be 
easily deduced from the film's title, something new has 
been added. 

And subtracted. 

The plot: Fragrance developer Dr. Richard Jacks (Tim 
Daly), great-grandson of the changeable Henry Jekyll, 
inherits the scientific notebooks of his infamous great- 
granddaddy, and tries to improve on a certain formula. 
Following family tradition, he tests the creepy cocktail 
on himself—and nothing happens. 

The next day, however, at a business meeting, a 
strange metamorphosis takes place. Richard's hair be- 
gins to grow at an accelerated rate. His nails lengthen. 
His chest starts to swell. And his... 

Cocktail, indeed! 

Dr. Richard Jacks has been replaced by Ms. Helen 
Hyde (Sean Young), an aggressive young woman who 
will stop at nothing—even murder—to achieve her 
wicked ends. 

Before you can say, "Ah, this must be a comedy," 
Helen is scoring brownie points with the Omage Per- 
fume hierarchy (including such veteran laugh-getters as 
Harvey Fierstein and Polly Bergen), and poor Richard is 
repeatedly being caught wearing hot little nighties and 
gay party frocks! The young doc's wife-to-be (Lysette 
Anthony) is understandably confused, but Richard’s 
smarmy cousin Larry (Stephen Shellen) has just the 
gentle words to comfort her: 

Richard, he explains, is a closet transvestite! 

“I have a whole new respect for high heels," says 
WINGS star Tim Daly of his starring role in DR. JEK- 
YLL AND MS. HYDE. “My calves are killing me, but it's 
a classic comic gag, and has been for years." 

“It’s fun to see the battle between the male and 
female," agrees Sean Young, who first teamed with 
Daly for the NBC telepic WITNESS TO THE EXECU- 
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Tio, aly 
Sean Young! 


by Drew Sullivan 


во 


TION. "There аге 
men who have a 
feminine side and 
they're always at 
battle with it, or women 
who have this masculine side who are trying to 

repress it." 

Wait a minute, wait a minute—doesn’t Sean Young 
live in Hollywood? 

Daly sees his role as “helping the audience sus- 
pend Из disbelief by making the science seem plausible. 
What really attracted me was the conceit of the movie 
itself. Although we borrow the transformation idea and 
the good and evil subtext from Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
there’s really very little resemblance to the novella 
storyline here. I mean, this is a comedy, first, last, and 
foremost.” 

That’s swell if ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (1953) wasn’t enough to satisfy 
that particular craving. Not so funny is the long-de- 
layed MARY REILLY, now scheduled for a wintry debut. 
Based on the popular novel by Valerie Martin, the once- 
familiar story is here retold from the viewpoint of 
Dr. Henry Jekyll's maid (played by Julia Roberts), who 
is naturally confused by the quick-change artistry of 
her handsome employer (John Malkovich). 

Then there’s the “gothic musical thriller,” JEKYLL 
& HYDE, which has managed to produce a cast album 
(on Atlantic) without getting any closer to Broadway 
than Houston, Texas. The show benefits from a (mostly) 
stirring score by Frank Wildhorn and Leslie Bricusse and 
a bravura turn by Anthony Warlow in the dual role. 

THE NUTTY PROFESSOR, too, is getting a retread. 
Jerry Lewis’ 1963 take on the classic tale is back before 
the cameras with Eddie Murphy in the two-faced lead, 
frantically mixing as many chemicals as are needed to 
revive his flagging career, (That's a lotta chemicals!) 

As if that isn’t enough, there are “Jekyll & Hyde” 
theme restaurants springing up all over the place. The 
burgers are great, but be careful what you drink! 


Now in Softcover 


Lon Chaney 


The Man Behind the Thousand Faces 
by Michael F. Blake 


“If you care at all about silent pictures, about Chaney, about 
bravura acting and about film makeup, the book is invaluable 
and perhaps definitive.” — San Diego Union-Tribune 
"Blake is especially good at explaining exactly how Chaney 
used makeup їо create looks so disturbing that sometimes even 


the extras were afraid to look at hi = LA Times 
Softcover Hardcover 
$19.95 $29.95 


ISBN 0:87951 1-09-6 ISBN 0-879511:08-8 


Available at fine bookstores or order directly from us! 
(Add $4.80 S&H. Visa, MasterCard, American Express welcome.) 
The Vestal Press, Ltd. 
Dept S РО Box 97 
Vestal NY 13851-0097 
phone: 607 - 797 - 4872 fax: 607 - 797 - 4898 


| Crawling Eye 
| Creeping Terror 


| Day The World Ended 


Drive-In Video 


"Off The Screen & 
Into Your Living Room" 


Now Showin: 


"The Return of Godzilla (1984)" 

The original version of Godzilla: 1985 with extra footage and no 
Raymond Burr! This excellent print is letterboxed and in English! 

* ALSO PLAYING: * 

Godzilla Vs. Mechagodzilla* / Godzilla Vs. King Ghidra* / Godzilla Vs. 
Mothra" / Godzilla Vs. Monster Zero (U.S. theatrical version) / Ultraman 
Glen or Glenda / Bride of the Monster (uncut!) / Destroy All Monsters 
King Kong Escapes / March of the Monsters / Majin - Monster of Terror 
8MM Madness! / Zone Fighter / Gamera Strikes Back! / The Giant Claw 
Terror of Mechagodzilla (U.S. theatrical version) / Specterman / Varan 
the Unbelievable / Son of Godzilla (uncut, letterboxed) / The Black Sleep 
plus tons of Sci-Fi, Horror, Giant Monster, Cult, and Rare films on video! 
(‘original uncut Japanese language edition) 


All titles are $20.00 each (postage & handling included). Please 
make all checks payable to: Drive-In Video. Send $2.00 for our new 
amazing 1995 catalog. All films are sold from one collector to another 
with no rights given or implied, Want lists are welcome (SASE). 


Drive-In Video: P.O. Box 3376 Dept. SS Belleview, FL 34421-3376 


| #1 Arrival 


^ | SCIENCE FICTION 
CONTINUUM 


Catalogue of Science Fiction, 
Fantasy & Horror 


GREAT MOVIES ON VHS 
Brain Eaters 

Blood Of Dracula 

Army Of Darkness 

Cat Girl 


Day The Earth Stood Still 


Deadly Spawn 19.99 
Deep Red Hatchet Murders 19.99 
Dungeonmaster 

Evil Dead 

Hills Have Eyes II 
Horrors of the Red Planet 
House Of Dracula 

House Of Frankenstein 
Regenerated Man 
Scanners 

Suspiria 

Tarantula 

Tetsuo-Iron Man 

Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
Things To Come (SP) 
This Island Earth 
Vampire Cop 

Varan the Unbelievable 
Warlock 

Zeram 


#2 Chimes Of Big Ben 
BAB & C 
#4 Free For All 
#5 Schizoid Man 
#6 The General 
#7 Many Happy Returns 
#8 Dance Of The Dead 
#9 Do Not Forsake Me 
Oh My Darling 
#10 It's Your Funeral 
#11 Checkmate 
#12 Living In Harmony 
#13 Change Of Mind 
#14 Hammer Into Anvil 
#15 Girl Who Was Death 
#16 Once Upon A Time 
#17 Fallout 
THE LOST EPISODE - This alternate 
Version Of “Chimes Of Big Ben” was 
never aired on CBS during the 1968 or 
1969 seasons. 


Order toll-free: 1-(800) 232-6002 


VHS only. We accept Mastercard Visa. & American Express. NoCOD's 
Shipping for continental U.S. - $4 for one, $6for2, $1 SOesehadd аре. Canada, 
PR, AK, & HI call for shipping. NIresidentsadd 655 sales tax . Send $1 fora 
catalogue. Mail to: S&J Productions P.O. Box 154 Colonia, N.J. 07067 

Dealer Inquiries Welcome! 


This SPECIAL PRICE 

will only be in effect through 
the summer or while the 
manufacturer's supply lasts! 
$14.99 EACH! 
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LEFT: The Doc (Tim Daly) keeps an eclectic wardrobe. 


DR. JEKYLL AND MS. HYDE contains the kind of 
monstrous transformation that hasn't been shown on- 
screen since Hammer Films had a go at the story in 
1971's DR. JEKYLL AND SISTER HYDE. Visual effects 
supervisor Tim Landry and Dream Quest Images were 
called in to pull off the sexual reversal. (Lorena Bobbitt 
wasn't available.) According to Landry, director David 
Price "wanted to see a different kind of transition from 
the evil character to the good character and vice-versa. 
He wanted everyone to believe it was really happening. 
Tim Daly and Sean Young were incredible, because they 
were asked to perform at all hours, put up with heavy 
makeup schedules, and do these complex scenes." 


LEFT: Hammer's DR. JEKYLL AND SISTER HYDE (1971). RIGHT: Dr. Jacks (Tim Daly) is hung again at last! 
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Dream Quest worked closely during production with 
makeup effects artist Kevin Yagher, who was responsible 
for the prosthetics. Yagher made breast plates for both 
Daly and Young, and made breasts that deflate and in- 
flate. (I thought they did that naturally.) When pri- 
mary filming was completed, Dream Quest’s computer 
animators were brought in for the morphing scenes. 

“I'm hoping that what the audience sees is the 
most convincing transformation ever accomplished," 
concludes Landry. “Мо seams showing. No actors hiding 
behind a desk and changing makeup . ...” 

Wait a minute, wait a minute—doesn't Tim Landry 
live in Hollywood? 


Cinema Collectors 


1507 Wilcox Ave 
Hollywood CA 
90028 

213) 461-651 


SLEAZE CREATURES 
Book 
The Ultimate guide to fifty 
of Hollywood's most 
obscure horror & monster 
movies, written by D. Earl 
Worth. Loaded with 
outrageous rare photos, 
fascinating production 
details, behind-the-scene 
anecdotes and тоге! 
Don't miss this one! 
256 Pages 8 1/2 x 11 
| 519.95- Paper % 


HORROR EYES 
SPECIAL EFFECT 


CUSTOM CONTACT LENSES 


Unusual custom contact lenses ranging from 
blind effects, fluorescent, bloody eyes, cat 
eyes, mirrors, and more. Be creative to 
complement your make-up. Used in major 
motion pictures, TV and videos. For a 
brochure, mail $5.00 (check or money order) 
with a se/f addressed, stamped envelope to: 


EVES OW NEW YORK еш tnat 


HORRIBLE HORROR 
Video 
Fifty of the most horrible and 
outrageous horror movies 
are featured in this 
collector's item. Rare 
footage of Bela Lugosi, 
Boris Karloff & Lon Chaney, 
Jr. Almost two hours of 
film dips from Hollywood's 
worst, hosted by the е 
50: 

Approx. 110 minutes. № t. rs 

or € B/W - $9.95 RI 


ND 
TOGETHER FOR ONLY $22.95! 
ACT NOW! OFFER LIMITED! 
CALL TOLL FREE: 800-544-2010 


To order by mail: Send $19.95 for Sleaze Creatures, plus $3.00 postage & handling ($6.00 foreign & Canadian]; 
$9.95 for Horrible Horror plus $2.50 for P&H ($5.00 foreign & Canadian]; 
or buy both for just $22.95 plus 54.00 P&H ($8.00 foreign & Canadian) and SAVE over $7.00! 
Send checks or money orders to: Fantasma Books 419 Amelia Street, Key West , Florida 33040 
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The Latest on Laser by Sean Farrell 


| mentioned in last issue's col- 
umn that the release of Tim 
Burton's biopic ED WOOD (1994) 
has sparked renewed interest in the 
Angora Auteur, who directed (a 
loose term, at best) such "classics" as 
BRIDE OF THE MONSTER (1955) 
and PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE 
(1959). Well, apparently, Eddie isn't 
the only recipient of this newfound 
fame. Bela Lugosi, Wood's favorite 
leading man, is also enjoying a re- 
vival of sorts on laser. There are now 
no less than three new laserdisc 
sets—five films in all—starring Lu- 
gosi. Therefore, in honor of the great 
horror star (and to celebrate Martin 
Landau's well-deserved Oscar win 
for playing Lugosi in Burton’s film), 
I'm devoting a large chunk of this 
column to The Best of Bela. 


WHITE ZOMBIE 

The Roan Group RGL9501 
Side 1 CAV; Side 2 CLV 
$39.95 


Produced for just $50,000, WHITE 
ZOMBIE (1932) used standing sets 
from Universal’s DRACULA (1931) 
and FRANKENSTEIN (1931) to tell a 
compelling horror story set in the 
tropics. Madeline (Madge Bellamy) 
and Neil (John Harron) are two love- 
birds about to marry on an island 
paradise that just happens to be 
thriving with the walking dead, 
all created by zombie master Murder 
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Legendre (Bela Lugosi, in a particu- 
larly creepy performance). Beaumont 
(Robert Frazer), a close friend of the 
couple, is also a secret admirer of 
Madeline. Unable to win her affec- 
tion, Beaumont goes to Legendre for 
help—and before you know it, Ma- 
deline starts walking around with 
that familiar thousand-yard stare. 

According to the jacket notes, this 
disc is taken from two 35mm prints 
that were struck in the 1950s. The 
result is the cleanest picture of 
WHITE ZOMBIE that I've ever seen. 
Granted, there are some scratches 
here and there, but overall the disc is 
a vast improvement over the grainy 
dupes that confront most fans seek- 
ing the film. 

Having said this, I must add that 
there are still a number of missing 


frames from a few scenes. The worst 
case occurs in Chapter 16, when 
Neil and Dr. Bruner (Joseph Caw- 
thorn) begin their quest. The constant 
jump cuts make this scene hard to sit 
through. Although generally loud 
and clear, the sound is muffled in 
several places but, considering that 
WHITE ZOMBIE was an early talkie, 
and that it did not have the backing 
of a major studio, some minor distor- 
tion is forgivable. The side break is 
well chosen, coming at a natural 
fade to black after Madeline's fu- 
neral. Side Two begins with an el- 
egant fade-in to а despondent Мей 
boozing it up at a bar. 

Surprisingly, the Roan Group has 
placed the CAV feature on Side One 
instead of Side Two, as is the case 
with most films running over an 
hour. The trailer for WHITE ZOMBIE 
leads off the program. There are 20 
chapter breaks in all. 

Letterboxed at a ratio of 1.33, the 
black bars at the top and bottom are 
a minimal on-screen presence; the 
result is a well-centered picture. In- 
cluded with the laserdisc is an as- 
sortment of goodies: an attractive 
booklet (well-written by Gary Don 
Rhodes) that details the behind-the- 
scenes history of WHITE ZOMBIE, 
and a replica of the exhibitor's cam- 
paign book. It's clear that the folks 
at the Roan Group think the world 
of WHITE ZOMBIE, and the end 
result is well worth the effort. I'm 
eagerly looking forward to the 
Roan Group's next project. 


THE BELA LUGOSI COLLECTION: 
DEVIL BAT & SCARED TO DEATH 
Lumivision LVD9326 

Side 1, 2, and 3 CLV; Side 4 CAV 
$49.95 


Here's Bela times two. In THE 
DEVIL BAT (1940), we find Bela 
starring as Paul Carruthers, а kindly 
small-town doctor—who just hap- 
pens to raise giant killer bats as a 
hobby. When his employers, the 
owners of a cosmetics company, 
cheat him out of his share of their 
profits, Bela seeks revenge by giv- 
ing his victims a special after- 
shave that drives his bats bats 
with bloodlust. The unwary re- 
cipient is hunted down and killed 
just as soon as Bela releases his lo- 
tion-loathing bat. Yes, it may sound 
corny, but THE DEVIL BAT, thanks 
to Bela, is great fun. (Just listen to 
the way Lugosi solemnly intones 


“Bela 
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“goodbye” to his victims after pre- 
senting them with the aftershave.) 

Although it suffers from those an- 
noying little specks, the disc/s pic- 
ture is pretty good. There are some 
scratches, especially at the begin- 
ning. The sound is crisp and clear 
for the most part, but it drops out 
somewhat in Chapter Nine, when 
Bela pays a call on his boss, Henry 
Morton (Guy Usher). There are 12 
chapter breaks, spread out over two 
CLV discs. 

The well-placed side break comes 
with a fast fade to black just as the 
hero (Dave O'Brien) dashes off to 
“do a little bat hunting." It’s a 
shame that the second side of the 
film isn't in CAV—but then, there's 
not much there that would warrant 
a frame-by-frame review, anyway. 
It’s Bela’s enjoyable performance, as 
well as that big rubber bat screech- 
ing through the night, that gives 
this film its low-budget charm. 

SCARED TO DEATH (1946), the 
second film in this set, is famous 
strictly for being Lugosi’s only 
color movie. That’s pretty much 
the only thing about the film that I 
can recommend. Although it is tech- 
nically competent, SCARED TO 
DEATH's story is about as silly as 
any of Ed Wood's epics, and not 
nearly as much fun. In addition to 
being narrated by a corpse, the pic- 
ture features a death mask floating 
around for no apparent reason, anda 
guy in drag shows up. I can’t help 
but wonder if SCARED TO DEATH 
was a cinematic foreshadowing of 


Bela's later years with Wood. 
(Where's Criswell when you need 
him to explain this stuff?) 

SCARED TO DEATH was shot in 
Cinecolor. Much cheaper than Tech- 
nicolor, Cinecolor was a two-color 
format that used only blue and red; 
green is nowhere to be seen. (Appar- 
ently, the filmmakers forgot this lit- 
tle fact, because they have charac- 
ters refer to the floating death mask 
as being green—when, in fact, it ac- 
tually looks blue.) Picture quality is 
fuzzy in some scenes, but I suspect 
this might be the print source, which 
is also very scratchy (but not espe- 
cially noticeable because of the un- 
usual color process). 

Although there is the occasional 
snap, crackle, and pop of surface 
noise, the soundtrack is audible. 
The side break comes with a quick 
fade to black once the reporter 
(Douglas Fowley), seeing Bela bay- 
ing at the moon, says “C’mon” to 
the bland hero (Roland Varno). (The 
fade appears to have been added by 
Lumivision.) There are 23 chapter 
breaks overall. Side Four is in CAV, 
so that the brave among you can 
examine these strange proceedings 
frame by frightful frame. SCARED 
TO DEATH’s original trailer is also 
included on this side. 

The liner notes claim that the cape 
Lugosi wears in this flick is the same 
one he sported in DRACULA, and 
we can see here that the lining is a 
lush red. Bela’s eyes were blue. 
Buddy Barnett, publisher of Cult 
Movies and Video Magazine, provides 
the knowledgeable notes, plus cast 
and credits of both films. The infa- 
mous “Dr. Ackula” himself, Forrest J 
Ackerman, contributes a brief essay 
on the joys of seeing Bela in color. 
Together, THE DEVIL BAT and 
SCARED TO DEATH make for an 
entertainingly lurid Lugosi evening. 


MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE 
& ISLAND OF LOST SOULS 
CLV—Side 1, side 3 

CAV—Side 2, side 4 

MCA / Universal Home Video 42297 
$59.98 


The final laserdisc set in our Bela 
Lugosi Film Festival is the latest in 
Universal’s excellent ENCORE EDI- 
TION series, wherein they match up 
two classic horror movies as a double 
feature. Two adaptations of a pair 
of famous authors share the bill this 
time: Edgar Allan Poe’s MURDERS 


IN THE RUE MORGUE (1932) and 
ISLAND OF LOST SOULS (1933), 
based on the novella The Island of Dr. 
Moreau by H. G. Wells (who report- 
edly hated the film). 

For those who only know Lugosi as 
the washed-up ham of his latter 
years, this set reminds us of his 
glory days. Not only do we see him 
here at his best, but the trailers for 
both RUE MORGUE and LOST 
SOULS— included after their respec- 
tive movies—play up the fact that 
Bela “Dracula” Lugosi (as he is 
billed) is a man with slar power. 

Published in 1841, “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue” is widely consid- 
ered to be the first detective story. 
Ninety years later, it was filmed by 
Universal as a star vehicle for Lu- 


gosi, then fresh from his success in 
the title role of DRACULA. Taking 
only the title and a few story ele- 
ments from Poe, director Robert 
Florey crafted a simple but effective 
tale of a mad scientist (Lugosi) who 
tours carnival sideshows with his 


captive ape, Erick, in 1845 Paris. 
Seeking to further the cause of evo- 
lution, the “good” doctor conducts 
grisly experiments on abducted 
women, hoping to find the right gal 
for his hairy pal. 

Marred somewhat by scratches, 
RUE MORGUE still looks bright and 
clear, except for a few moments (es- 
pecially during Chapter Three) 
when the picture is very grainy. The 
sound, however, is marvelous 
throughout. The break on Side One 
is well chosen, coming just after 
Bela instructs Erick to kidnap the 
film’s heroine (played by Sidney 
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Fox, though a young Bette Davis was 
considered, then rejected, for the 
role). The fade to black looks added, 
but it works nicely. 

According to the liner notes, Florey 
was heavily influenced by THE CAB- 
INET OF DR. CALIGARI (1919). You 
can judge for yourself by using the 
CAV function on Side Two to study 
in detail Florey’s deft use of light 
and shadows. There are 26 chapter 
breaks. 

Although Lugosi turns up ina 

memorable supporting role as the 
Sayer of the Law, ISLAND OF LOST 
SOULS is really a showcase for 
Charles Laughton. As the fiendish 
Dr. Moreau, Laughton is simply un- 
forgettable in this classic film. An 
obsessed Moreau performs bizarre 
experiments on a small South Seas is- 
land, creating from wild animals a 
race of half-human creatures—as 
well as developing a rather nasty 
case of arrogance. “Do you know 
what it means to feel like God?” he 
asks Parker (Richard Arlen), the 
film’s hero (who’s as dull as a but- 
ter knife). Stylishly directed by Erle 
C. Kenton, ISLAND OF THE LOST 
SOULS still packs a powerful punch 
more than 60 years after it first hit 
the screen. 
Unfortunately, the print used for 
this transfer is not the best. The 
picture is marred by a scratchy, 
faded look, and frames are missing 
from certain scenes, such as during 
the confrontation between Parker 
and Moreau in Chapter 17. Several 
of Parker's lines are missing as a re- 
sult of these jarring cuts. The disc 
is encoded in the standard digital 
CX audio, but the soundtrack is 
sometimes muffled, and suffers from 
an occasional sharp drop in vol- 
ume. Still, these are only minor an- 
noyances once the viewer becomes 
involved in this timeless classic. 

The side break in LOST SOULS is 
perfectly timed, coming after а natu- 
ral fade-out as the Panther Woman 
(Kathleen Burke) cowers in fear be- 
fore Moreau. The CAV function on 
Side Four offers viewers the chance 
to examine in better detail the 
makeup effects on the “manimals,” 
the handiwork of effects supervisor 
Wally Westmore. Even in this age 
of astounding F/X magic, the сгеа- 
tures populating Moreau's dark isle 
manage to fascinate. 

LOST SOULS, slightly longer than 
MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE, 
has 28 chapter breaks. 
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Handsomely packaged, with ex- 
tensive and highly informative liner 
notes, the ENCORE EDITION of RUE 
MORGUE/LOST SOULS is recom- 
mended not only to fans of Lugosi 
and Laughton, but also to anyone 
who admires great filmmaking. To 
paraphrase Lugosi as the Sayer of 
the Law: “Are we not film buffs?” 


THE INVISIBLE COLLECTION 
MCA /Universal 42299 
Side 1,2, 3, and 4 CLV 
$99.98 

When I was a kid, I thought it 
would be cool to be invisible. Think 
of all the fun stuff you could get 
away with because nobody could 
see you. Well, for those of you who, 
like me, have never quite let go of 
that fantasy, MCA /Universal has 
collected more than five hours of 
transparent mayhem in a marvelous 
boxed set called THE INVISIBLE 
COLLECTION. 


In THE INVISIBLE MAN RE- 
TURNS (1940), the first of four "see- 
through” films, Vincent Price stars 
as Sir Geoffrey Radcliffe, an inno- 
cent man framed for murder and 
sentenced to die. Dr. Frank Griffin 
(John Sutton), the brother of the 
original Invisible One, gives Rad- 
cliffe the invisibility drug as a way 
to clear himself—in more ways than 
one. But Radcliffe must find the real 
killer before the effects of the drug 
drive him mad. Vincent Price does a 
wonderful job in a challenging role 
that is, for the most part, a voice- 
over performance. 

THE INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS 
was taken from the best print avail- 
able—which is a nice way of saying 
that there are many scratches, al- 
though they aren't 50 bad that they 
detract from the story. The picture 
jumps slightly during Chapter 14, 
and the soundtrack has some pops 
here and there, but, generally, it is 


good. Ironically with the sharper pic- 
ture that laserdiscs offer, the viewer 
can easily spot the wires attached to 
the various props “picked up” by 
the Invisible Man. 

Oddly, MCA /Universal has placed 
THE INVISIBLE MAN'S REVENGE 
(1944) right after the first film in 
this set—despite the fact that there 
were two other invisible films made 
before it. 

Be that as it may, THE INVISIBLE 
MAN'S REVENGE is a fast-paced, 
entertaining thriller that is quite 
divorced from the previous films 
Robert Griffin (Jon Hall) returns to 
England to confront Sir Jasper and 
Lady Irene Herrick (Lester Matthews 
and Gale Sondergaard). Griffin de- 
mands his fair share of the South 
African diamond mine in which 
they are all partners. 

When the Harricks have Griffin 
thrown out, he seeks shelter with Dr. 
Drury (John Carradine), a scientist 
who just happens to be working on 
(surprise!) an invisibility drug. 
Drury is only too happy to make a 
willing Griffin disappear. Rendered 
transparent, Griffin sets out to exact 
revenge on the Herricks. 

THE INVISIBLE MAN'S RE- 
VENGE starts at Chapter 31 on Side 
Two, and it is well served with a 
high-quality picture and sound. You 
will find no major scratches here 
The side break occurs on a natural 
fade in chapter 41, after Griffin 
walks out on Dr. Drury. 

INVISIBLE AGENT (1942) is the 
only film in the series that turns the 
Invisible Man into a true blue su- 
perhero. It's also less solemn and 
Scary than the first two movies in 
this set, trading the horror elements 
for action and adventure. Jon Hall 
plays the grandson of the original 
Invisible One. He leads a humble ex- 
istence until secret agents of the 
Axis powers (Peter Lorre and Cedric 
Hardwicke) storm into his print 
shop, demanding that he turn over 
the family drug to them. Narrowly 
escaping, Griffin agrees to use his 
invisibility to fight on the side of 
the Allies. While the PC crowd may 
shudder when Griffin says “I can't 
tell you Japs apart" to the Hungar- 
ian Lorre and his henchmen, keep in 
mind that this was made during 
World War II. Better a few slurs 
than having films censored for mod- 
ern-day sensibilities. 

Again, the picture and sound are 
excellent—no complaints from me. 1 


would have liked to have seen the 
climax in CAV, for it makes exten- 
sive use of some incredible minia- 
tures of a German air base. Still, IN- 
VISIBLE AGENT is a great deal of 
fun, thanks to Lorre and Hardwicke, 
whose wicked performances lend 
ita genuine sense of danger. 

The final film in the collection, 
THE INVISIBLE WOMAN (1940), 
isan all-out comedy. According to 
the liner notes, Margaret Sulla- 
van, contractually bound to ap- 
pear in a Universal movie, was 
chosen for the lead. When she 
balked, Virginia Bruce got the 
part. However, the real star of 
the film is John Barrymore as Pro- 
fessor Gibbs, who is a comic won- 
der. Gibbs makes people invisible 
by using a machine that looks like 
a prop reject from a Frankenstein 
movie. After experimenting on his 
cat, the Prof places a classified ad 
for a human volunteer. Kitty Caroll 
(Bruce) answers the ad, eager for ad- 
venture. Unfortunately, the ad also 
attracts the attention of a mob boss 
(Oscar Homolka), who orders his 
goons (including Shemp Howard 
and Donald McBride) to check it out. 

With the exception of a few faint 
scratches, THE INVISIBLE WOM- 
AN is a looker. The sound is excel- 
lent. Starting at Chapter 30 on Side 
5, the opening titles are window- 
boxed, but the rest of the film is 
presented in full screen 

Packaged in a handsome box with 
fascinating liner notes by veteran 
horror scribe Tom Weaver, THE 
INVISIBLE COLLECTION is a must 
for genre fans. Get it before it van- 
ishes from the stores! 


DEEP DOWN 

Image Entertainment ID30921P 
Side 1 CLV; Side 2 CAV 

$39.99 


Former CHARLIE ANGELS star 
Tanya Roberts has carved a nude 
niche for herself in steamy erotic 
thrillers with titillating titles. In 
DEEP DOWN, her latest excursion 
into very soft porn, Roberts plays a 
sexpot apartment complex tenant 
who likes to go skinny dipping at 
midnight. Struggling musician Ап- 
dy (Chris Young, too modest an ac- 
tor for this revealing genre) moves 
into the complex and promptly falls 
for his scantily-clad neighbor. But 
there's a big catch: The sexpot is 
married to a crackpot—Gil (George 


Segal), a low-life loony who has the 
habit of killing people for the slight- 
est reason. 

Although this may sound like the 
standard "straight to video" fare, 
DEEP DOWN does offer a nifty plot 


twist that caught me off guard. And 
George Segal is surprisingly good 
as a psychotic killer. 

DEEP DOWN is brand new, so 
both the picture and sound are ex- 
cellent. The image is presented in a 

an-and-scan format, but that's no 

oss; this movie was shot for video, 

anyway. Regardless of the absence 
of chapter titles on the laserdisc 
jacket, there are chapter stops—20 
in all. Side Two is in CAV, but the 
sex scenes—the only thing in this 
film that viewers will want to exam- 
ine frame by frame—are on Side One 
in CLV. Oh, well, maybe they'll wise 
up when Tanya makes the sequel. 
EVEN DEEPER DOWN ...? 


HORROR HOTEL 

Elite Entertainment EE0818 
Side 1 CLV; Side2 CAV 
$39.95 


I must have been about seven 
years old when I first saw HORROR 
HOTEL (1960). My cousin was stay- 
ingover at my house that night, and 
I remember the both of us hiding 
behind the bed, peering wide-eyed 
over the top, as this black-and-white 
shocker unspooled on my little TV 
set. We both shut our eyes during 
the frightening climax, only to argue 
later about who actually saw what 
happened. 

І couldn't help but smile when I 
read the laserdisc liner notes by 
Elite Entertainment’s president, Vin- 
ni Bancalari. It appears that Banca- 
lari, too, discovered HORROR HO- 
TEL as a child on TV, just a few 


years before I did. Thankfully, Ban- 
calari and the folks at Elite have re- 
vived those spooky old memories 
for a new generation by releasing 
HORROR HOTEL on disc, and it 
has never looked better. 

Christopher Lee and Patricia 
Jessel star as the leaders of a 
present day (1960s) coven of 
witches in a small New England 
town with a history of black 
magic. Essentially, they are 
merely practicing their own form 
of worship—which happens to re- 
quire a human sacrifice or two 
during a holiday known as 
Candlemass. Along comes Nan 
Barlow (Venetia Stevenson), a 
young college student researching 
witchcraft for a term paper, and 
the fun begins. To give much more 
of the plot away would spoil the 
shocks, but let me say that HOR- 
ROR HOTEL holds up beautifully; 
after more than 20 years, I still felt a 
chill or two run up my spine watch- 
ing it. 

Elite has released the original 
widescreen version of HORROR НО- 
TEL. There is no figure listed on 
the jacket, but the aspect ratio looks 
to be 1.85:1. In any case, it's a plea- 
sure to finally see director John 
Moxey's original camera composi- 
tions. The picture, though marred 
by the occasional scratch, is crisp 
and clean. The CX encoded sound is 
clear and relatively free of noise. 
There are 46 chapter stops, with 
some chapters titles quoting the 
film's dialogue (such as Chapter 
28's "Another day . .. and tomorrow 
... the Witches’ Sabbath.”). The side 
break after Chapter 30 is well cho- 
sen, with the screen going black just 
as Nan’s boyfriend (Tom Naylor) col- 
lapses after his car crash. 

Speaking of Nan’s boyfriend: A 
note on the disc jacket points out 
that, although he goes by the name 
of Bill Maitland in the film, the clos- 
ing credits list the character as Tom 
Maitland. While Elite doesn't offer 
any explanation, they refer to him in 
the chapter listing as ^Bill." 

It would have been nice had the 
liner notes included more extensive 
behind-the-scenes info, but the per- 
sonal touch by Bancalari struck a 
cord with me—as it will with all fans 
of HORROR HOTEL. At last we can 
watch an excellent copy of this ne- 
glected classic—while hiding out 
during the Witches' Sabbath. 

See you next issue .... 
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FROM THE INNER MIND TO... 


T 


by Ken Schactman 


"There is nothing wrong with your television.Do 
not attempt to adjust the picture. We are now 
controlling the transmission. We control the hori- 
zontal and the vertical. We can deluge you with a 
thousand channels or expand one single image 
to crystal clarity and beyond. Wecan shape your 
vision to anything our imagination can conceive. 
We will control all that you see and hear. You are 
about to experience the awe and mystery which 
reaches from the deepest inner mind to THE 
OUTER LIMITS. 


—The Control Voice 


hat becomes a legend most? Perhaps a resurrec- 

tion, which is what the Showtime cable station 
has accomplished. The new OUTER LIMITS is presently 
scheduled for a run of 43 episodes, only six less than 
the original series. Pen Densham, Richard B. Lewis, and 
John К. Watson serve as executive producers. Trilogy En- 
tertainment, their company, and Atlantis Films Limited 
have formed a joint venture to produce the series for 
Showtime, which continues production in Vancouver, the 
city that also hosts the filming of THE X-FILES, and 
that would seem to be in the running to be the new 
Capital of Gothic. THE OUTER LIMITS is distributed by 
the MGM Worldwide Television Group. 

But why revive this series, which, lasting less than 
two full seasons, never really grabbed the ratings, and 
was replaced by THE KING FAMILY? (Remember them?) 
The answer lies partly in the fact that THE OUTER LIM- 
ITS never really died, being constantly seen in reruns. 
Also, like STAR TREK, it is that dreadfully overused 
catchword, a “classic.” 
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In a world of devalued words, in which the term 
“classic” is applied to any music, movie, or TV show that 
was created before 1990, THE OUTER LIMITS stands out 
like an original Thunderbird in a horde of minivans. What 
is it that separates a true classic from the also-rans? 
Original concepts, a risk-taking attitude, great acting, 
wonderful scripts? Well, if truth be told, too many of 
the original episodes harked back to the '50s monster 
movie concept of "There are some things that man is not 
meant to know, tamper with, discover, etc.” The acting, 
with a few exceptions (notably, Robert Culp in "Demon 
With a Glass Hand"), often took second place to the mon- 
ster of the week, and the scripts were sometimes as 
threadbare and holey as an old sock. But THE OUTER 
LIMITS was nonetheless an original, the first attempt to 
creale something that resembled adult science fiction on 
TV. Its Gothic overtones, film-noir lighting, and challeng- 
ing camera angles gave it a look that was unique in tele- 
vision. 

True classics are also composed of two seemingly 
contradictory themes, the timeless and the timebound, 
informing us of attitudes and outlooks we have left be- 
hind us. Lucille Ball’s chocolate-assembly-line scene in I 
LOVE LUCY is pure timeless hilarity, yet it is predi- 
cated on the ‘50s gospel that a woman's place was in the 
home. THE DICK VAN DYKE SHOW is an immortal gem 
of ensemble comedy, but it is also a perfect example of 
what America wanted middle-class suburban life to be 
like at that time. THE TWILIGHT ZONE is timeless be- 
cause all fantasy is timeless, often supplying easy answers 
to complex problems. (The world is in a terrible mess 
because someone has literally let the devil loose; abused 
or neglected children can dive to the bottom of a pool 
and surface in a bucolic swimming hole with a kindly 
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mother figure there to care for them.) Such simple solu- 
tions, however, firmly root the program in the ‘60s, a 
time when anything, for better or worse, seemed pos- 
sible, before all the easy answers were used up. 

THE OUTER LIMITS still mostly works as sci-fi, but 
itis also an exemplar of cold war paranoia. Unlike the 
later STAR TREK, which was, despite its moralistic 
tones, quite optimistic, THE OUTER LIMITS was based 
on a free-floating anxiety—the enemy is out there, some- 
where, even if the enemy is us. In fact, the show it most 
resembles today is THE X-FILES, in both tone and out- 
look. It seems we've created a bridge between the sick 
’60s and the nervous ’90s. That bridge is fear. If the new 
OUTER LIMITS resonates in the same style, it will defi- 
nitely find a home. 

"Sandkings," the two-hour premiere episode, boasts 
the talents of three generations of the Bridges clan— 
Lloyd (television's original SEA HUNT), Beau (198976 
THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS), and Beau’s son, Dylan— 
and costars Helen Shaver (1985’s DESERT HEARTS) as 
the middle Bridges’ wife. It is based on a Nebula and 
Hugo award-winning short story by George R. R. Martin, 
scripted by Melinda Snodgrass, former story editor for 
STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION, and directed 
by Stuart Gillard, who wrote and produced the critically 
acclaimed IF YOU COULD SEE WHAT I HEAR (1982). 

The story is an appropriate one for an OUTER LIMITS 
episode, with Beau playing a scientist obsessed with 
tiny, dormant eggs brought back from the Red Planet 


Mars. As his monomania slips into megalomania, he 
endangers his family and finally the whole world—yet 
his motives remain distressingly human. After all, how 
many of us, if tempted, could refrain from becoming a 
god? Those viewers who have a thing about creepy 
crawlies will get a real bang out of this one. The ten- 
sion between Lloyd and Beau as an estranged father and 
son is quite believable, as is Shaver's depiction of a 
worried and finally frantic spouse. Dylan acquits himself 
well in his first featured role. Also praiseworthy is Kim 
Coates' portrayal of an officious bureaucrat who almost 
deserves to be eaten alive—which is precisely what hap- 
pens to him. And one mustn't forget the omniscient Con- 
trol Voice, so startling in the '60s, so expected and almost 
homey now. 

" Valerie 23" stars William Sadler (1994's THE SHAW- 
SHANK REDEMPTION) as Frank Hellner, a lonely par- 
aplegic scientist who agrees to test a new robotic home 
companion that can “feel” emotions and simulate all hu- 
man behavior. His attempt to treat her like a kind of 
toaster with a voice is sabotaged by Sofia Shinas (1994's 
THE CROW) as Valerie, most amusingly in a scene in 
which she confronts him bare-breasted. (Well, we can't 
let Batman entirely corner the nipple market, can we?) 
When Valerie becomes jealous of Frank's attachment to 
his physiotherapist, Rachel Rose, played by Nancy 
Allen (1980's DRESSED TO KILL), the dangers of owning 
a temptress who can crush a Volkswagen with one hand 
become all too apparent. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: The sandkings use their talents for 
» : > > 
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LEFT: Three generations of Bridges (father Lloyd, son Beau, and grandson Dylan) starred in "Sandkings," the 
pilot episode of the new OUTER LIMITS. TOP RIGHT: An otherworldly sandking puts in an appearance. 

building sand castles to show Beau what's in store for him. 
T 
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Thus far, "I, Robot" is the only episode from the 
original series to be remade for Showtime. Leonard 
(“Мом I'm really not Spock") Nimoy, who had a role in 
the 1964 production, returns forthe remake under the 
direction of his son, Adam. "I, Robot" is based on a 
series of short stories by Otto Binder, who wrote many 
of the classic Captain Marvel comic-book tales. 


^Blood Brothers," the last episode available to this 
reviewer, concerns the problems inherent in a practical 
immortality drug. А scientist (is therea trend develop- 
ing here?) played by Charles Martin Smith (1987s THE 
UNTOUCHABLES), discovers a vaccine that cures all 
illness by making the immune system indestructible. 
He sees it as a great boon to mankind, while his busi- 
nessman brother, acted by Martin Kemp (1990’s THE 
KRAYS), sees it as the Grail of ultimate power. Both of 
them are horribly wrong. 

The new OUTER LIMITS is following the original’s 
penchant for fine casting. Upcoming episodes include 
such talent as Len Cariou, Rebecca DeMornay, Michael 
Dorn, John Heard, Annette O'Toole, Bruce Davison, Wil- 
liam Hickey, Chris Sarandon, Frances Sternhagen, and 
David Warner. Leonard Nimoy will star in the only re- 
make episode from the original series, ^I Robot," directed 
by his son, Adam. Thus we come full circle, as Nimoy ap- 
peared in the original production. There is every reason 
to believe that, with this roster of acting talent, strong 
stories, and the creative production values that have been 
so far shown, the new OUTER LIMITS could more than 
double the run of the original. 

“We now return control of Scarlet Street to.... 
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A Town Without Pity 


JUDGE 


takes a bite out of Mega City 


by Buddy Scalera and Danny Savello 


T here's an ominous roar as the motorcycle speeds 
across the screen. This is a big bike in a mean 
city. Of course, it’s also Hollywood, so the bike is a 
fake, as is the city. Get ready for JUDGE DREDD! 

It's hard to tell who had the most exciting job on 
the (literally) explosive summer blockbuster JUDGE 
DREDD. Most of the mainstream entertainment press will 
likely focus on the experiences of the marquee talents 
involved, which include Sylvester Stallone and Armand 
Assante. 

On the other hand, it could be Nigel Phelps, who was 
commissioned as production designer to construct 
Mega-City One. In the 22nd century, when the movie 
takes place, life in the big city takes on new meaning. 
We're talking big, big city here, and the responsibil- 
ity for making it suitably breathtaking was in Phelps’ 
hands alone. 

Then again, the honor of holding the most exciting 
job may fall to Joss Williams, the stunt coordinator. 
Phelps built the city, but Williams got to blow it up. 

Cycles, cars, skyscrapers—Phelps built them, Wil- 
liams wasted them. All in a day's work, they say. That's 
what makes Hollywood Hollywood. 


JUDGE DREDD is based on the character created 
by John Wagner and Alan Grant in the pages of the 
popular British comic-book series 2000 AD: The comic 
is a witty combination of black comedy and political com- 
mentary, targeting authoritarian government. 

In the film version, Sylvester Stallone plays the title 
role of Judge Dredd, the most feared cop in Mega-City 
One. His Dirty Harry-style technique is swift and 
deadly. He's considered, in this age when a man in his 
profession is cop, judge, and (more often than not) ex- 
ecutioner, the “perfect lawman.” 

Of course, judges like Dredd can only thrive in cit- 
ies like Mega-City One. And that’s where Nigel Phelps 
came in. 

“There's been a series of ecological disasters and 
wars; there have been these robot wars. Basically, most 
of the planet is sort of black, desolate landscape . . . all 
wiped out," Phelps says of this world of tomorrow. “So 
we went to Iceland to shoot those things. Black devas- 
tation. And, you know, the focal point in our story is 
Mega-City One, which is New York. Using that as a 
starting point, we then started to elaborate on that 
fact. ‘Well, the population has expanded'—how can we 
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LEFT: JUDGE DREDD joins Batman and Robin in celebrating the Year of the Exaggerated Crotch. ABOVE 
RIGHT: Armand Assante can't convince Sylvester Stallone that he’s supposed to wear a helmet throughout 


the film. BELOW RIGHT: Stallone asks director Danny Cannon about this “helmet thing.” 


make this a feasible, futuristic city that isn't stupid? 
That there's still some logic to it?” 

Of course, they wouldn’t have had to worry about 
that if they’d based Mega-City One on Washington in- 
stead of New York. 

Creating a city of the future is a tricky task. What 
makes sense today, may seem silly a few years from 
now. Moviegoers and sci-fi aficionados are more so- 
phisticated than when they first saw METROPOLIS 
(1926) or THE TIME MACHINE (1960). They demand that 
set designers fashion consistent, logical futures. 

Phelps pushed for that sort of credibility. “What we 
tried to do, which was a first, was to expand a lot of 
the views of Mega-City One, which is sort of like this 
medieval walled city in the future that has grown be- 
yond anyone’s imagination. It’s grown vertically as 
opposed to laterally, and so we have this city which, 
over the centuries, has one layer on top of another. ^ 

Phelps achieved the claustrophobic feel of the city 
with a combination of miniatures, compuler-generated 
buildings, and vehicles. As faithful readers of 2000 AD 
know, the judges tool around on obnoxiously large mo- 
torcycles. (There hasn't been so impressive a hog in 
Hollywood since Porky retired!) 

One of the key elements in creating a feasible set is 
attention to detail. Films such as STAR WARS (1977) 
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and BLADE RUNNER (1982) owe a large part of their 
success to superior set design. Phelps was concerned 
with the smallest details, but also realized that it's 
easy to go overboard. “There's just so much stuff! It’s 
ridiculous! There are all the guns; there's like eight or 
nine different guns, and they're all practical firers. 
Then there are the robots... these sort of androids, 
these biomechanical robots. You start to question 
where it begins and ends. You know, once you start 
getting into it, its incredible because there's just so 
much. Basically, you want to try to design every- 
thing—the furniture, the hardware—but where do you 
stop? It's tremendous!” 

Naturally, with 12 months of careful preproduction 
for Mega-City One, the next logical step was to figure 
out how to destroy it. Cinergi Pictures brought in the 
explosive experience of special effects supervisor Joss 
Williams, whose past work includes stints on SUPER- 
MAN (1978), INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST CRU- 
SADE (1989), PATRIOT GAMES (1992), and ALIEN III 
(1993), among many other genre giants. 

Needless to say, there's considerably more to 
special effects than things that go boom in the night. 
Williams provided physical and mechanical effects, 
including general atmospheric effects. He was part of 
the team that designed the motorcycles and flying ve- 


hicles for the judges. His job was every bit as detail in- 
tensive as was Phelps'. 

^] have to familiarize myself with the entire script 
really," says Williams, “because, if you don’t, what you 
find happens is that the smallest little effect of a win- 
dow opening with a breeze blowing through it, or sheets 
of paper blowing off a desk—effects that you've sort of 
skimmed over because they really read as an insignifi- 
cant thing—are the sort of things в 
for which you get caught with 
your trousers down." 

Of course, Williams did blow 
things up. Lots of things. But 
pyrotechnic effects can be ex- 
tremely dangerous, and Wil- 
liams was also responsible for the 
safety of the cast and crew. 

“Yve been in a position on 
the floor with people in author- 
ity above me in the effects de- 
partment," explains Williams. 
"They'd be pressured into go- d 
ing for a shot when you know 
what they should have done is 
said, ‘No, it’s not safe. We have- 
n’t got enough time. We should do this another day, 
or come back later, or not do it at all.” 

Williams employed stunt performers for major ef- 
fects, including one in which "a bank gets blown up by 
the baddies. That's a full-sized bank frontage, two sto- 
ries high. We had about 10 or 12 people in front of the 
bank when it blew up. All stunt performers. It looked 


like they were actually in there and getting involved 
in the accident." 

Ап additional concern of Williams was the safety of 
Stallone. ^If a stunt performer should not be able to 
carry on the next day, get another one in. If Sly can't 
carry on the next day, then the movie stops. бо the ef- 
fects involving him were more tense than perhaps the 
others were. Also, I really wanted to get as much in- 
teraction with the artists as 
possible. Therefore, it meant 
having to design the effects in a 
different manner than perhaps 
you'd have to do normally, to 
achieve the effects look that 
you want to get." 

According to Williams, Stal- 
lone never expressed concern 
for his own personal safety. 
“51у has been so good on this 
movie, all the way through with 
us and the effects that we had 
to do. One of my big concerns 
at the beginning was knowing 
how much we had to do with 
Sly, as to how he was going to 
react to us and to me. You know, we're a very young 
crew over here. When I say young, I mean young by 
years, not by experience." 

It is this combined experience and vision that both 
creates and destroys the visual mammoth that is Mega- 


City One. A 
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okay—so ГИ wear the lousy helmet!" 


Sylvester Stallone is JUDGE DREDD! 
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| TE lines had been carefully 
drawn throughout the late 
1950s and 1960s: American Inter- 
| national Pictures had Vincent 
| Price, Boris Karloff, Peter Lorre, 
and Basil Rathbone. Hammer 
Films had Peter Cushing and 
| Christopher Lee. American In- 
| ternational Pictures had Edgar 
Allan Poe and Hammer Films 
| had the classic movie monsters 
| of yesteryear—namely, Baron 
Frankenstein and his assorted 
f creatures, Kharis the Mummy 
J and his bandaged cronies, 
2 the Wolf Man (or, in Ham- 
mer's case, the werewolf), the 
Phantom of the Opera, She 
Who Must Be Obeyed, and 
Count Dracula. 


Especially Count Dracula. 

With the towering Lord of the Undead came a whole creepy cryptful 
of fanged fiends, including Baron Meinster in THE BRIDES OF DRAC- 
ULA (1960), Count Ravna in KISS OF THE VAMPIRE (1964), Carmilla in 
THE VAMPIRE LOVERS (1970), and Count Mitterhouse in VAMPIRE 
CIRCUS (1972). 

By the early '70s, however, Hammer was running pretty low on 
plasma, and AIP's Poe series was, with the departure of director Roger 
Corman, well past its gory glory days. Lee had just about had it with 
the ever-diminishing role of Dracula. Cushing had all but withdrawn 
from the world of filmmaking following the death of his beloved wife. 
Price was making the last of his horror films. Karloff, Lorre, and Rathbone 
were gone. 
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vs. Y OR 


William Marshall and Robert Quarry 


interviewed by Kevin G. Shinnick 


And that's when American International pulled an about face and 
welcomed into its fold two of the cinema's most colorfully vicious blood- 
suckers: Blacula and Count Yorga. In the process, the company made 
(however briefly) horror stars of the veteran actors who portrayed 
these two newly-minted creatures of the night: William Marshall and 
Robert Quarry. 

Unlike the majority of the Ham- 
mer horrors, AIP's vamps were 
modern-day men about town, in- 
habiting a hippie-filled California 
that seemed ripe for the sucking. 
Street-smart hustlers, gay interior 
decorators, female cabbies, and 
a string of miniskirted beauties 
all fell before the deadly charms 
of the terrible twosome. 50 suc- 
cessful were COUNT YORGA, 
VAMPIRE (1970) and BLAC- 
ULA (1972) that both movies 
spawned sequels. 

Abruptly, it was all over. 
Marshall and Quarry went on 
to other fright flicks, but they 
are best remembered for those 
brief moments when they 
drove America bats. 

Robert Quarry is inter- 
viewed on page 44, William 
Marshall on page 48 .... 
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PAGES 44 AND 45: A gallery of portraits traces the career of Scarlet Street fave Robert Quarry from its early 


days up to his starring role in American International Pictures’ COUNT YORGA, VAMPIRE (1970). 


Robert Quarry: Ask the questions. I 
will answer truthfully, honestly— 
and you cut out all four-letter words. 
(Laughs) 

Scarlet Street: You got it. 

RQ: Motherfucker is not a four-letter 
word, so you can keep that in. 

SS: Okay. How did you get started in 
acting? 

RQ: 1 got a job as a bellhop in my 
home town, Santa Rosa. I took the 
job because Hitchcock was coming to 
make a movie called SHADOW OF A 
DOUBT, and I wanted to meet movie 
people. So I ingratiated myself—I 
think the word is “pest’—and I was 
put under contract to Universal. That 
started it and so I never went to 
college. I was making $97.50 and, 
ТҮП teil you, in 1942 that was a lot 
of money for a 15-year-old kid. I 
owe it all to Hitchcock: 50 years of 
hell and torture and damnation. I 
can thank Hitchcock for that. 

SS: Did you work with him at all? 

RQ: I did a little bit in the film in 
Santa Rosa, which they cut out. That 
should have forewarned me about 
my career. I walked up and said 
hello to Teresa Wright and that was 
it. That was the end of my career 
with Hitchcock. But I knew him very 
well, because his daughter was about 
my age and we were friends. So I 
used to see Mr. Hitchcock all the 
time. He was very strange. A lot of 
actors didn't like working with him. 
Paul Newman really hated him. They 
were not enchanted. 

SS: What came next after SHADOW ОР 
A DOUBT? 

RQ: Well, I stayed at Universal, but 
they had so many kids under con- 
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tract. Donald O'Connor was making 
musicals, but he got drafted and 
that left us all with nothing to do 
So I did a play called SPRING 
GREEN, and then I started doing 
radio. | was fortunate, because kids 
in the 18- to 26-year-old voice range 
had all been drafted. I was 16, with a 
voice that I could shift, and I was 
good at dialects, so I made a really 
good living. By the time I was 18 the 
war was over, but six months later 1 
got drafted! (Laughs) After the ser- 
vice, I went to New York; I was 
gonna take New York by storm. It 
took about two-and-a-half years to 
get my first New York play—and 
that was with Katharine Hepburn in 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 

SS: How did you support yourself until 
you got the stage role? 

RQ: I was doing television. Of 
course, nobody wanted to do tele- 
vision in those days, but | did a lot 
of good shows: KRAFT, PHILCO, 
STUDIO ONE, all of those. Then 
MGM put me under contract. Kath- 
arine Hepburn arranged the whole 
thing. She got me the test and Lou- 
is B. Mayer put me under contract. 
Two weeks later he was fired and 
Dore Schary, who took over, didn't 
like me. So I was stuck with that for 
about six months. Then I went to Fox 
to do a picture with Clark Gable and 
Susan Hayward called SOLDIER OF 
FORTUNE, and Gable fired me be- 
cause I was too young. I was playing 
Hayward's husband. Gable tested 
with me, and 1 looked all right with 
him, and I looked all right with 
her—but when they put the three 
of us together I looked like their 


kid! Gable apologized. He was so. 
nice; he was а darling—and I drove 
off the lot and thought, “Why, that 
son of a bitch just fired me! Why 
am I saying, ‘Oh, what a nice man?” 
(Laughs) Then Zanuck put me under 
contract at Fox, and Buddy Adler 
came in two weeks later. He didn't 
want Zanuck people like Schary 
didn't want Mayer people. бо you 
see, I had the distinction of closing 
two of the biggest studios in Holly- 
wood! Sure enough, when AIP put 
me under contract years later, that 
studio went broke! Nicholson left and 
Arkoff, that idiot, was running it. 
55: We'll ask about Arkoff later. 

RQ: Don't! That's when you'll get 
the motherfucker phrase! (Laughs) 
Oh, God! He was a terrible man 
He was a mean-spirited, great big 
blowhard. He was the last of the 
Harry Cohns—you know, that awful 
“producer image" thing. But, he was 
shrewd. He was smart. Jim Nichol- 
son had the taste, and Sam Arkoff 
had the business acumen. I know 
some terrible stories about Sam; 
he was gross about everything. You 
could stick your finger down your 
throat half the time with what he 
was saying. Anyway, I closed that 
studio. Don’t put me under contract! 
You'll lose your studio! 

SS: Did you make any horror films be- 
fore COUNT YORGA? 

RQ: No, that was the first—and that 
was only a joke! I just did the movie 
as a joke, because some friends 
were making the movie. They were 
gonna make a soft porno film out of 
it. 1 read the script and said, “Jesus! 
If you make a straight horror flick 


you've got as good a chance of sell- 
ing that—actually better—as when 
you've making some dumb little C- 
minus porno flick.” So they went 
ahead, put in all their money, made 
that little movie for 64 grand, and 
it made a fortune! For AIP, it was 
the third highest-grossing horror 
film they ever made. 

: Well, no wonder AIP put you un- 
der contract. 

КО: | made it with Bob Kelljan and 
Mike McCready. At the time, I was 
shooting this big, wild epic called 
WUSA, with Paul Newman and 
Joanne Woodward. I was doing that 
Monday through Friday and then, 
on the weekends, we did YORGA. 
I'd get into makeup and at eight 
o'clock, when the sun went down, 
we'd start shooting. At four, when 
the sun came up, I drove home! 
(Laughs) бо I just thought of this as 
a joke—then, when I saw the rough 
cut, I thought, “It’s an embarrass- 
ing joke." I mean, I really thought 
it was a piece of crap! When it 
came out, I got an incredible re 
view from The New York Times, ‘caus 
they're not so easy on horror mov 
Théy just did this whole rave; 1 
mean, they liked the movie, but 
they did this incredible rave for 
me. Kevin Thomas did the same 
thing in the LA Times. I was get- 
ting these great reviews and, of 
course, my million dollar epic was 
one of the great bombs. (Laughs) 
WUSA bombed and YORGA took 
off! That started me doing horror 
films—and, strangely, it wrecked my 
whole career! 

55: Making horror movies? 

RQ: Karloff once told me, “You 
get started and they type you.” Boris 
Karloff was the only great horror- 


film star. There weren't so many, 
just he and Lugosi—and Lugosi, dear 
man that he was, couldn’t act his 
way out of a Yugoslavian paper 
bag! But Karloff was right. 1 quit 
the business for about eight years, 
‘til Fred Olen Ray got me back 
working, and now the kids in the 
business think, “Robert Quarry? 
Count Yorga? Well, he’s weird. 
Strange"—like you have to be 
strange to play those parts. АЙ the 
theater work I'd done, which was 
pretty damned good, was forgotten. 
I was one of the few actors in 
America who got a Ford Foundation 
Grant to go around to regional the- 
aters, the good ones. I opened the 
New Arena Stage in Washington 
and Dr. Guffy's Theater in Minne- 
apolis, and I came back to town 
with the greatest reviews you ever 
saw in your life. Well, I walked into 
the first producer's office and he 
said to me, "Bob! Where have you 
been?" And I started to say, "Well, 1 
was on a Ford .” He said, “You've 
been selling cars?” And I said, "I'm 
putting the scrap book away. Right 
now.” (Laughs) 

SS: And then YORGA typecast you. 
RQ: Peter Cushing, a very distin- 
guished actor, got locked in the 
horror thing. Chris Lee got locked 
in the horror thing. I mean, we're 
talking about actors who worked 
in other things, but the minute you 
do something bizarre—a vampire, a 
mummy, a monster of any kind— 
the minute you do those kind of 
pictures, you get locked in. With 
Hollywood, if you buy a dog 
you're an animal trainer. They 
have no imagination. So, it really 
worked against me. I even stopped 
doing voice work for a long time. Un- 


fortunately, it was one of those 
things where I had to stay away. | 
wasn't physically able to work. 

SS: Because of your car accident? 

RQ: Well, I got run over by a car. 
That crippled me up pretty good. 1 
got over that, and then I had а 
heart attack. So that took a year out. 
Then I started back to work, and I 
got beaten and left for dead in my 
parking lot at home. Some guys 
mugged me for $27 in cash. They 
didn't steal the car, they didn't take 
my wallet, they took $27 in cash! 
Fred is the one who got me back 
to work. I mean, he actually wrote 
me a part where I was in a wheel- 
chair, 'cause I couldn't walk. I'd 
just had my knees operated on. They 
broke my kneecaps. 

SS: My God! 

RQ: Unfortunately, it was... I don't 
mean to sound racist, but the two 
guys were black, and as they were 
Kicking me, they started scream- 
ing, "White motherfucker." Their 
racist rage came out and I paid 
the penalty for it. It took me about 
three years to get over that. Well, 
now, what else do you want to ask? 
Do I dye my hair? No. 

SS: You worked with Vincent Price on 
DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN. 

RQ: He was a nice man. Vincent 
was a lovely guy to work with, and 
he was a very sweet man ina lot of 
ways. PHIBES was fun. I got to go 
over to London for three and a half 
months. I took a flat there; I just 
fell in love with that city. If it had 
been the worst movie I'd ever 
made and Vincent had been a son 
of a bitch—which he was not—and 
the director had been an asshole— 
which he was not—I still would have 
loved it. Hove that city so. 
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55: What do you 
think of DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN? 
КО: Actually, that movie was done 
very well. They spent a lot of money, 
so it’s beautiful looking. Some of 
the younger English actors were a 
little resentful. They thought, “Well, 
this part could be played by an Eng- 
lishman.” I was being paid by an 
American company; I wasn't taking 
any money away from England, but 
they were very snotty. Then, when 
we worked together, I could see 
their attitudes change, ^cause Гт a 
good actor. It doesn't sound very 
humble, and I’m not great. I'm 
good. Damned good. 50 when we 
started working together, they be- 
came very friendly. So it was great 
I've had lots of happy experiences 
making movies, but that one incor- 
porated everything I wanted—tra- 
vel, and new things, and I was get- 
ting a decent salary. That certainly 
didn't bother me. (Laughs) I only 
got $1,250 for making YORGA. It’s 
the only time I ever worked for 
minimum and I’ve refused ever 
since, even with Fred. I say, “Fred, 
I don't care if it's just 50 bucks more. 
I will never work for minimum." 
SS: When уои consider that YORGA 
was such a hit.... 

RQ: I think it made something like 
$8 million the first week. Of course, 
Michael and Bob had taken terrible 
risks. I tried to justify it by saying, 
“It was their money. If that picture 
had flopped, they’d have lost their 
homes and their cars.” But they 
were so grateful that they sent me 
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a check for $350! They got 
their $2 million. I got $350! I 
thought, “I oughta tear this 
up and send it back.” Then I 
thought, “The hell with it 
ГИ take four friends off to 
Chase’s.” And that was my 
bonus. I always thought 
that was a little cheap. 
SS: That's putting it mildly. 
RQ: Then Michael had 
the nerve to say, ^Well, 
we made you a star." And 
I said, “Мо. I made your 
goddamned movie. That 
movie wasn't anything 
without me in it.” That 
sounds very conceited, 
but it's true. That whole 
movie hinges on me and 
I'm damned good in it. 
I used to go to work ev- 
ery day and say, “What 
am I doing jumping 
out of the woodwork? 
What am I doing with 
these fangs in my face? What am I 
doing biting ladies on the neck? 
Well, just forget it. Just go in and 
do it." Good old Actor's Studio train- 
ing! “Become a vampire! Get to it!” 
For years I played villains in so 
many things. ГА call my parents 
and tell 'em, “Oh, I’m working on 
that.” And they'd say, “How are they 
killing you this time?" (Laughs) 
SS: What's your approach to playing 
the bad guy? 
RQ: Villains think they're heroes. 
There are a few actors—pretty good 
ones—but the minute they start 
playing the heavy, they telephone 
it in. Practically iwirling the mus- 
taches and saying, “Ha, ha, ha! There 
goes your house!” In YORGA, I told 
Bob, “I’m not playing Bela Lugosi. 
I'm not looking like some weirdo. 
I'm playing a man who believes 
what he believes. He's his own 
hero." Villains don't think they're 
wrong. They go to the chair saying, 
“1 didn't do anything." I've always 
tried to play them that way, which 
is sensible. And in this instance it 
worked. It truly worked with the 
vampire fangs. Just play him cool. 
Then I started sneaking in a few 
humorous things, and Bob loved it 
and left it in. "We made you a star." 
For $350. A little ingratitude there. 
SS: Did you made more on the sequel? 
RQ: I made a lot more! Not a lot, 
lot—but a lot more compared to 
$1,249! But then I was under con- 
tract and every picture I did, the 
money doubled and kept going up. 
SS: Did you base the producer you 
played in MADHOUSE on Sam Arkoff? 


RQ: Subconsciously. In the origi- 
nal script, called DEVIL DAY, Vin- 
cent Price and I were going to be 
doing what Vincent ended up doing 
with Peter Cushing. So I was hating 
Sam pretty much anyway, ‘cause 
they’d changed the script totally 
from what Bob Bloch had written. I 
was no longer playing the part I 
was supposed to play, Vincent's 
rival. They said, "You're too young 
to play Vincent's peer." So I got the 
producer part. When you ask if I 
based it on Sam Arkoff—no, but I 
did a terrible movie called SEX 
ВОМВ. One of the great national 
disgraces. Only one person has 
ever seen it, but the character in 
that I based оп Sam Arkoff—from 
the cigar to the terrible language 
"Get your tits out there!” 

SS: It's a comedy horror film, isn't it? 
КО: Well, it's supposed to be. Bomb 
was the operative word for SEX 
BOMB! (Laughs) I don't think they 
ever sold that movie. I don't think 
it even got out on tape! It was just 
unbelievable! Linnea Quigley was 
in it. $he turned out to be a darling 
little girl and here she was playing 
the SEX BOMB! I remember she 
had to have the set cleared be- 
cause she was coming out bare- 
breasted. I said, "I'm not clearing 
out of here. I'm the star of this 
fucking movie. She's coming out 
and I'm gonna sit here and watch 
it!" And she came out, and I said, 
^You cleared the set for those two 
things? For Christ's sake, I could 
bring a package of fig newtons that 
looked better!” (Laughs) She just 
thought that was the most terrific 
thing. We fell madly in love. | 
mean, I’d just said this terrible, 
terrible thing to her, but if you do 
it with the right attitude—'cause I 
love to laugh and giggle and I’ve 
got asmartass mouth. How’s your 
tape doing? 

SS: We're okay. We've jumped around 
a bit. 

RQ: We've jumped all over the 
place! Let me look at the questions! 
“Was the character of Khorda in 
DEATHMASTER inspired by head- 
lines about Charles Manson?” Well, 
of course it was! “What was your 
take on the character?” Learn the 
lines and jump up into the furni- 
ture. “Price refused to do a third 
Phibes film in the '80s. Was that a 
disappointment?" No. Price was 
finished. He was no longer under 
contract. ] was the one who was sup- 
posed to take over for Vincent, but 
then the whole studio shifted. "You 
appeared in SUGAR HILL, a black 


PREVIOUS PAGE: Robert Quarry joined Katharine Hepburn in AS YOU LIKE IT on the Broadway stage. 


LEFT: Count Yorga (Quarry) meets Sherlock Holmes (Roger Perry) at a costume party. RIGHT: Beiderbeck 
(Quarry) tries to save his wife from a crazed rotisserie in DR. PHIBÉS RISES AGAIN (1972). 


exploitation film." I did that because 
Ihada pay or play contract. It was an 
all-black movie and Sam wasn't 
gonna pay me if I didn't make a 
movie. God forbid! 50 I found my- 
self in Houston, Texas, playing the 
head of the black Mafia. A good 
piece of casting. Good old white- 
bread Quarry here, doing this thing. 
SS: We wanted to ask you about Peter 
Cushing, too. 

RQ: I adored Peter Cushing. The nic- 
est man that ever lived. Ever! Dar- 
ling, darling, darling guy, really. 
SS: Someday we're going to find some- 
one with a nasty comment about Peter 
Cushing. 

КО: You never will. I mean, he was 
weird. His wife Helen died about 
two years before we worked to- 
gether. He'd go home and set the 
table for two. It was really sad. But 
you can't say a thing against Peter. 


He was just the kindest, sweetest—I 
Бе! tears in my eyes when I think 
about what a sweet man he was 

SS: Let's cover а few more points on the 
Yorga movies. Your vampire teeth were 
considerably different from the stan- 
dard fangs. 

RQ: Well, I wanted tops and bot- 
toms, like a bat’s teeth, and my 
dentist said, “Oh, we can do that.” So 
we put these things on and they 
were damned good teeth. They're 
in Forry Ackerman's museum. 

SS: What can you tell us about your 
costars on the Yorga films? 

RQ: They were all marvelous. Mar- 
velous people. Well, Mariette Hart- 
ley hardly ever mentions she was 
in the sequel. I think she was kind 
of ashamed she did it. My feeling 
was, “Listen, Mariette! You haven't 
worked in a long time!” I asked her 
to do the film! And she said, “Оһ! 


That'll be fun!” I've known Mariette 
for a long time and she was going 
through some problems. It's no 
secret, ‘cause she works with Alco- 
holics Anonymous. She's one of the 
great, funny people in the world 
So I told her, "Now, when we get 
together, you can't make jokes. I 
have to play this stuff seriously." 
^Oh, yes, Bob." First scene I had to 
play, I had to play with the fangs 
in—and what happens when I 
have the teeth in is that 1175 all 
lisp! So I had this terrible line: 
“Тһооп I will thuck from you 
veinth the thweet nectar of life! 
Then we thall be ath one. A life- 
time of eternal blith." At which 
point, Mariette’s face was going 
through these contortions—and 1 
just punched her. (Laughs) We 
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LEFT: Robert Quarry might not survive SUGAR HILL (1974) if he keeps shooting in the wrong direction. RIGHT: 
Quarry teamed with the late, great Peter Cushing in MADHOUSE (1974). 
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LEFT: William Marshall arises for a night of bloodsucking in AIP's BLACULA (1972). RIGHT: Marshall wasn't 
entirely satisfied with the final results of ABBY (1974). 


WILLIAM MARSHALL 

Continued from page 43 

Scarlet Street: How did someone with 
such an extensive background in Shake- 
speare get cast as BLACULA? 

William Marshall: Just luck. (Laughs) 
And height, I guess. 

SS: Did you consider making a horror 
filma step down? 

WM: No. It would have been a step 
down had I accepted what was put 
before me. After making a good 
study of the script, I realized that 
I could help it. The character was 
a layabout. (Laughs) The producers 
begged me to have a read of it and 
consider it. I hated the title. I had no 
love for him or them. I had a chance 
to read it and I saw ways in which 
we could turn it into something 
more significant, working from 
certain periods in European and 
American history that had to do 


with the kidnapping of African 
people, and dragging them from 
their homelands. So I offered a 
different idea for the character, and 
they liked it. They gave it some 
thought, and they didn't seem able 
to come up with any ideas that were 
better than mine. (Laughs) He would 
be a prince in Africa, and his mission 
was to appeal to those Europeans 
who had indulged themselves so 
incredibly in the slave trade. 

SS: 50 that part of the plot was entirely 
your idea? 

WM: This actually did happen. There 
were European people trying to put 
an end to the enslavement of all 
people, but the African people in 
particular. So the producers liked 
that idea. They agreed that they 
would move ahead on it, and ad- 
mitted that it was head and heels 
above what they had started with. So 


that’s how it came to pass. I said, “I 
will be in charge of the reach and 
thoughts of the prince, and you go 
ahead with the monster. Do what 
you want to do with the monster. 
SS: Was it your idea in SCREAM, 
BLACULA, 5СКЕАМ!, then, to have 
the prince tell off some pimps who were 
degrading their people? 

WM: How could it have been theirs? 
That was not on their minds. They're 
not suffering from it. They fought 
me on it. It's not often a player has 
very much power, but I kept in- 
sisting—because | knew how many 
millions, roughly, they had made on 
the first film. And I made about 75 
cents and a sardine sandwich! 

SS: That was a catered one, eh? 

WM: (Laughs) Yes! I didn’t fare that 
much better on the second film. I 
must say that they went to work to 
make sure that I had no further in- 
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put. They would hear me, but they 
wouldn't respond. I was afraid it 
was going to be a very dreary story. 
The whole thing damned near іоб 

place solely in one house. The audi- 
ence needs air. They need to get out 
from under a roof! It was not going 
to be a financially positive thing for 
anybody, and I don't think it did 
very well in the market. Naturally, 
they couldn't do number three, ha. 
ing bolixed up the potential of nur 


Studios, who had been 
50 incred productive over the 
centuries, Were now threatened be- 
cause of the advent of television. 

SS: The studios hadn't suddenly devel- 
oped a social consciousness? 

WM: They had to compete. They 
realized, also, that they had an en- 
ormous market where black folks 
were concerned. Kids just lived in 
the movies. I remember, when I trav- 
eled on tour with BLACULA, that I 
touched down in at least 18 differ- 
ent cities. | made an appearance with 
the film and was introduced after 
the audience had seen it. And those 
kids—they were in those communi- 
ties that African American people 
either lived near or had easy access 
to. There were still certain movie 
houses that they were not wel- 
comed in at that time. It was excit- 
ing, and so incredibly informative 
about how proud black kids were to 
see a movie where there was a digni- 
fied person who had them on his 
mind. He wanted to do something 
about the negative plight of a peo- 
ple in a given country—such as our 
own. I have been to other places 
with other films, but this was the 
most exciting. 

SS: What led you into acting? 

WM: Well, I was not interested in 
acting at all. 1 had become a com- 
mercial artist. I had started painting 
when I was between three and four. 
I was the only child, and there were 
an awful lot of books in the li- 
brary, and that meant that there 
were four or five pages that were 
clean. (Laughs) Га be drawing 


in the books that my mother and 
father had painstakingly brought 


here fram Texas and South Caro! 


York at the invita- 
sister, who said, 


t, in the Village 
Ше sign down very 
repared for the 
ben so installed 
in the country. So Mbinally decided 
Га better go to Harlem -at least 
there would be no racism! (Laughs) 
So I got a room at the Harlem 
УМСА for $4.75 a week. Can you 
imagine that? 
55: Times have changed quite a lot, 
haven't they? 
WM: The fact that I was a veteran 
was helpful in the price not being 
quite so high. There was a man there 
named Jamie Day, who was 
looking for someone 
to work with him, 
presenting pro- 
grams that would 
prove enjoyable 
for servicemen 
who came to the 
Harlem YMCA. I 
had been studying 
for six months, 
and I could see 
that there was 
a positive dif- 
ference т 
my ability 
to handle 
vocaliza- 
tion. But 
Го was 


terrified! Of course, I got over that, 
as people do when they see that 
people are not gonna stone them! 
(Laughs) $o things began to open 
up for me in terms of my not being 
that artist hidden behind the can- 
vas. Everyone was so positive about 
the fact that black servicemen and 
women had garnered such an in- 
credible response from the people, 
that they were participating in 
this war despite being subjugated 
still to racism. I think that was one 
of the most positive things that ever 
came down the pike—that there was 
this drive towards black people 
saying, "I'm here. I’m going to 
make the best of it. And I’m going 
to be treated better. I’m going to 
insist on that.” 
SS: Did your singing lead to acting? 
WM: I was on the sixth floor of the 
YMCA, and I was showering. It was 
in the afternoon, and I was singing 
in the shower. There was a knock on 
the door, and it was a man who 
was considerably older than my- 
self. Past 30! (Laughs) ^Mr. Mar- 
shall, I represent the men on the 
floor. They all like you fine. But 
e work the graveyard shift, and 
we come home and go to bed as 
quick as we can and hope we can 
sleep for a while. And it's at that 
time that you shower ...." (Laughs) 
He said, "We had a meeting about 
you and your singing. Oscar Ham- 
merstein and 


Billy Rose are seeing people to be 
replacements on Broadway in CAR- 
MEN JONES. Why don't you think 
about going down there? So I went 
down to the theater and, after get- 
ting halfway through the song, I was 
hired! I couldn't believe it! I was in 
the show about 10 months, and then 
Billy Rose decided to close the 
show and prepare for a tour in the 
South! South, in the early 1940s! 
Now that was a problem. Then came 
Billy Rose with his trickery. This 
was a business tactic that was the 
vilest I’ve ever known, from that day 
to this! Everybody was fired! Every- 
body in the show! We had to 
come in and behave as if this 
had never happened, and sing 
while he decided whether we 
were eligible for the tour. 

SS: That’s producers for you! 
WM: Well, that’s a producer. 
(Laughs) I decided that I was 
not going to audition. I was 
quite happy doing what I had 
been doing at the Harlem Y. 
Billy Rose sent some lady to 
see if she could talk me into 
coming down to audition, but 
I said, “There's no way they 
can get me to go South. Гуе 
had enough of that nonsense, 
of that damnable treatment.” 
Rose said that he wanted to 
proffer a proper deal. He 
wasn't talking to me himself; 
he just wanted to get me to 
come down to the theater again. He 
invited me to his office. Have you 
ever seen a picture of Billy Rose? 
SS: No. 

WM: I think he was about four-foot- 
ten. It's not an awful height, but it 
is for a man who wants to be twice 
that height. Rose was a fascinating 
man in many ways, and as corrupt 
as he could be. He said he'd heard 
that I was not going with the show. 
^Why? Where are you going?" I 
said, "I'm not going anywhere that 
T haven't been already. I’m an art- 
ist. I paint.” Не said, “You mean you 
would give your time to that, when 
you could become a great and rec- 
ognized singer and actor?" I said, “I 
don’t have any particular desire in 
that area. I’m not against it. But 
it’s not something that I want to 
give my life to." So he told me there 
was a show called ANNA LUCAS- 
TA, which was running a couple of 
blocks from where I lived at the Y. 
Rose pointed out that the lead was 
making something like $175 a week, 
and he said, "You're asking us for 
something like $250 a week! You'll 
be tripping over your long white 
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beard before you get that much 
money! Nobody knows you! You're 
not anybody!" I said, ^Oh, yes, I 
am. If you don't believe me, just 
call thís number—my mother will 
answer. She'll tell you who Гат. Им 
her only son, and they've invested 
their very best in me." (Laughs) And 
I excused myself from Billy Rose, 
and he stood there with his mouth 
agape. He couldn't believe this. And 
I believing it strongly, went di- 
rectly to the subway, got on il, and 
back to the Harlem Y. 

SS: Thal's quite a start in the profes- 
sion! There's another minority present 


m п um — 
William Marshall created “Тһе Ultimate Com- 
puter” and met the ultimate ham on STAR TREK. 


in BLACULA: the two gay antique deal- 
ers, Was that considered a daring move 
at the time? 

WM: Well, yes, І had that impres- 
sion, but the producers nervously 
moved ahead with it. To see whether 
it would be acceptable, I guess 

SS: They were presented more stereo- 
typically than some of the other char- 
acters in the film. 

WM: They were pretty grand, with- 
out question. I thought it was а 
good route that they chose. They 
were both intelligent characters, 
and I had the sense of their having 
their careers cut out for themselves, 
that they were pursuing that—and 
that, flames that they were, they were 
burning good flint. (Laughs) It’s 
hard to see that film and not re- 
member them. 

SS: The end of the film, when Blacula 
sacrifices himself by waiking into the 
daylight, comes as a surprise. 

WM: I think it was my idea. I know 
we discussed it a lot. He had to do 
it, because he had no reason to live 
any longer—having lost his true love. 
SS: SCREAM, BLACULA, SCREAM! 
had you seeking a cure. 


WM: He wanted to find how best to 
cure himself, so that he could become 
a meaningful member of society. 
SS: Were there ever any plans to pit you 
against that other great AIP vampire, 
Count Yorga? 
WM: It wasn’t Robert Quarry that 
they wanted going to pit me against. 
It was Vincent Price. That was 
how Sam Arkoff saw it. That it was 
a struggle between we two—Price 
and myself. It was certainly on the 
drawing boards. It was Sam Arkoff's 
dream to bring us together. 
SS: The next film you made was ABBY. 
WM: Same studio. And that certainly 
required input, because I found 
their first version to be very 
dreary. You know the mentali- 
ty of producers: They don’t 
want to hear anything, but 
they're delighted if there is 
a spark that might cause peo- 
ple to leave the streets and go 
into the theater. (Laughs) 
55: You appeared in the origi- 
nal pilot for THE MAN FRÓM 
U.N.C.L.E., which was later re- 
leased theatrically. 
WM: The most unusual thing 
that comes to mind is that 
Kennedy was assassinated at 
that time. I was called very ear- 
ly—earlier than my call had 
been—and I was told that he 
had been assassinated, and 
that the actress who was going 
to play opposite me was a very 
close friend of the Kennedy family. 
She was unable to work that day, 
because she was so distressed by 
the assassination. We didn’t work, in 
fact, for two or three days. [ was 
picked up on the day that we were 
to resume shooting, and I asked if 
she would come and sit with mea 
few minutes before we shot. I think I 
wanted to apologize for not being 
sensitive to the fact that she wasa 
close friend of the Kennedys. So she 
sat in the car with me and Í told her, 
and she said, “But they told me that 
you were a close friend of the 
Kennedys!” (Laughs) And that’s why 
we hadn't been shooting. I said, 
“Well, I'll be damned!” 
55: You also appeared on the original 
STAR TREK. 
WM: Yes. I was the inventor of the 
ultimate computer! I programmed it 
with my own ingrams, and there was 
the problem! (Laughs) The prob- 
lem of humankind is with itself. 
That's rich drama, invariably, 
when one is at war with oneself and 
society. It was a fascinating role. 1 
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FIRST TIME 
AT BAT 


Joel 
Schumacher 


Т im Burton is a tough act to follow, but director 
Joel Schumacher has done just that with this sum- 
mer's release of BATMAN FOREVER, the third in 
Warner Bros.' big-screen adventures of the Dark Knight 
and the first not to be helmed by the man behind last 
year's decidedly batty ED WOOD. 
The new Batfilm has a new Batman as well: Val 
Kilmer, filling the cowl, cape, and codpiece of the de- 
parting Michael Keaton. It has two colorful villains in 
Two-Face and the Riddler, and two dynamic stars 
(Tommy Lee Jones and Jim Carrey) to bring them to 
malevolent life. It has a sexy new love interest for mil- 
lionaire Bruce Wayne: Dr. Chase Meridian, played by 
Nicole Kidman. 
And it has hot Chris O'Donnell as Dick Grayson, bet- 
ter known as Robin the Boy Wonder! 
Joel Schumacher began his career in the entertain- 
ment industry as an art director for TV commercials. 
From there, he moved on to designing costumes for 
such films as SLEEPER (1973) and THE LAST OF 
SHEILA (1973). Next on the agenda was writing the 
scripts for SPARKLE (1976) and CAR WASH (1976). 
Then came directing, first for television and then for the 
big screen. 
Among the native New Yorker's genre credits: THE 
INCREDIBLE SHRINKING WOMAN (1981), THE 
LOST BOYS (1987), and FLATLINERS (1990). 

And now it's time for slugger Joel Schumacher to 
step up to the plate for (he hopes) his biggest hit to date: 
BATMAN FOREVER! 


interviewed by Jessie Lilley 


Scarlet Street: How difficult is it to take 
over a series from another director? 
Joel Schumacher: Well, it’s very 
hard, and not hard at all, because 
what you have to do is to forget the 
other two Batman movies and start 
again. Nobody—especially Tim— 
wanted me to copy anything. I was 
asked to do my version of Batman. 
I had seen the two movies that Tim 
made when they came out, but I did 
not go back and look at them. I 
went to the comic books. 1 went 
from 1939 to the present, with all 
those extraordinary artists and 
storytellers who had worked on 
Batman. I don’t know how many I 
read, but I immersed myself. DC 
Comics was very helpful; they sent 
me everything they possibly could. 
SS: What struck you hardest about the 
character of Batman? 

JS: I really fell in love with the 
mythic elements—you know, how 
Bruce Wayne became Batman, how 
Dick Grayson became 
Robin. The thing that 
happens when 


read a lot 
of comic 

books is that you 

fall in love all over again with color, 
just like when you were a little kid 
and got your first shot at the cra- 
yon. (Laughs) There have been so 
many outstanding artists who have 
contributed to Batman over the 
years, and it’s not unusual to see a 
whole street sequence that’s all 
magenta. So we tried to create a liv- 
ing comic book. 

SS: That’s quite а job! 

16: When Bob Daly and Terry Semel 
offered me this movie, I thought, 
“Really, a Batman movie? That'll 
be fun!” Then, when I got into the 
logistics and the complicated ma- 
chinery of mounting something like 
this, I thought, “You fool! This 
isn’t going to be fun, this is going 
to be the hardest job of your life!” 
(Laughs) That was about two months 
before we started shooting. The sec- 
ond we started shooting, it was so 
much fun! It was so much fun to go 
to work! I don't know how I’m ever 
going to go back to a regular 
movie, because once you've made a 
living comic book, and the Reality 
Police are not hovering around you 
all the time.... 

SS: So it’s a new kind of Batfilm. 


JS: I also think that the minute Val 
Kilmer enters the movie it becomes 
a new Batman movie—because, of 
course, we have a new Batman. 

SS: You have a Batman with a chin! 
JS: (Laughs) Now, now ... we have 
a very, very handsome, young Bat- 
man. He's also a great actor. And 
the new Batsuit.... 

SS: Is anatomically unique. 

JS: It's much more body conscious, 
and very flexible, so that there's a 
lot of movement. There are a lot of 
martial arts scenes in the movie. 
SS: Honestly—does it make it more 
or less difficult when the original di- 
rector of a series is producing the 
film you're directing? 

JS: It made it very easy for me, be- 
cause Tim and I have been friends 
since LOST BOYS. He used to come 
and visit the set, because he was 
preparing BEETLEJUICE. He's al- 
ways been very kind and support- 
ive to me, and I hope vice versa 
It's nice when a friend encourages 
you to do something that involves 


them. He did the greatest thing that 
any producer could do, which does- 
n't surprise me, because he's a di- 
rector: He let me make my movie. 
Tim went off and filmed ED WOOD, 
and went on with his life. He did- 
n't try to tell me how to make the 
movie. I think, sometimes, producers 
do that with directors—but I don’t 
think directors do that with direc- 
tors. We don’t want it done to our- 
selves. (Laughs) 

SS: Is it accurate to say that Warner 
Brothers was not happy with the dark 
tone of BATMAN RETURNS? 

JS: I don't know. When they asked 
me if I would be interested іп do- 
ing a new Batman, I said, “Only if 
Tim wants me to. I won't do it if he 
doesn’t.” So I went to see Tim, and 
we had lunch and he was very 
anxious for me to do it. Then I set 
about thinking about what I would 
do. At no time did anyone tell me 
“dos and don'ts,” or criticize Tim 
in any way, or his movies—which 
had been very profitable for them. 
I know that some people had com- 
plained that they were dark, but no 
опе complained to me. 


“Val always says to me, 1 wasn't always the smartest or most 
attractive person in my family'—so God knows what the other ones 
are like! They're probably on Mount Olympus!" 


SS: Bul it's safe to say that BATMAN 
FOREVER will be lighter in tone? 

JS: Well, you know—they are called 
comic books. (Laughs) But all Bat- 
man comics are rooted in good sto- 
ries, and there's always a dark edge; 
there's always a serious side to 
them. Bruce Wayne is a man—a real 
man, not a superhero from another 
planet. He has human problems and 
human frailties. I hope that the 
Batman myth, the story of duality, 
the love story, the Robin story, and 
the two great villains—I hope it will 
create a total entertainment, so that 
there's fun and games, and ro- 
mance, and some use of the Bat- 
man myth. 

SS: The original scripts for both BAT- 
MAN and BATMAN RETURNS fea- 
tured те Boy Wonder, only to drop 
him just before filming began. How 
did you manage to retain Robin for 
BATMAN FOREVER? 

JS: И was never a choice. [ always 
wanted to bring that character in, 
so he was written in from the be- 
ginning. In other words, he was al- 
ways a part of the story. And we 
not only see how Bruce Wayne be- 
came Batman, we also see how Dick 
Grayson becomes Robin. 


PREVIOUS PAG 


SS: We understand that Michael Keaton 
was unhappy that the villains in 
BATMAN RETURNS gobbled up most 
of the screen time. How did you man- 
age to give Batman his fair share in 
BATMAN FOREVER? 

JS: Oh, I'm most comfortable work- 
ing with an ensemble. LOST BOYS 
is an ensemble. COUSINS, FLAT- 
LINERS, THE CLIENT... I almost 
always work that way. $o, I’m very 
comfortable with that way of tell- 
ing a story, with many people inter- 
connected, I think you can have as 
many characters as you want in a 
movie, as long as they’re connect- 
ed, as long as they interact. 

SS: So, you're a juggler. 

JS: (Laughs) Let’s hope! Let’s hope I 
haven't dropped it. You know, I 
really see life as an ensemble. For 
instance, in your movie, you're a 
journalist inierviewing the direc- 
tor of BATMAN FOREVER. In my 
movie, I’m the director of BAT- 
MAN FOREVER doing a very, very 
happy interview with a charming 
journalist! So those are two kinds of 
movies, two different points of 
view. Now if this was a conference 
call, there would be maybe four or 
five more people on this. Well, I’m 


more interested in how the four or 
five people connect than in one 
person’s story. Not that I’m com- 
paring myself to a great master like 
Robert Altman, but both MASH and 
NASHVILLE really impressed me, 
at a time when | was just dream- 
ing so much about getting started. 
One of the first movies I wrote, 
CAR WASH, is a day in a car 
wash, and I’m sure it’s because of 
those Altman movies that I was 
able to even think that you could 
do a day in a car wash, and make a 
movie about every single human 
being that worked there and came 
in there. One of the first TV mov- 
ies that I wrote and directed, AM- 
ATEUR NIGHT AT THE DIXIE 
BAR AND GRILL, was one night in 
а bar. I think that I was able to start 
looking at film like that because 
of the Altman films. 

SS: What has Val Kilmer brought to the 
character of Batman? 

JS: Besides being a stunning man, 
Val is a very, very sensitive and in- 
telligent actor—with great depth 
He is very complex. | mean, any- 
body who can play Jim Morrison 
and Doc Holliday ... that was how | 
got the idea. I was in Santa Barbara 


nlike other comic-book superheroes, Batman and Robin are just plain, ordinary human 


beings, average males—who like to dress in rubber. LEFT: Lily Tomlin (pictured with Henry Gibson and Eliza- 
beth Wilson) underplays for a scene from Joel Schumacher's THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING WOMAN (1981). 
RIGHT: Julia Roberts and Kiefer Sutherland find love after death in FLATLINERS (1990). 
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with a bunch of my friends watch- 
ing TOMBSTONE, and I thought, 
“Boy, if they ever make a Batman 
movie and Michael doesn't want 
to do it, or if they don’t want to do 
it with him, Val would be great.” 
But I never mentioned it, because I 
was always thinking that we were 
making the movie with Michael. And 
then one day out of the blue, I got 
а call from one of the head hon- 
chos, and he said, "Have you ever 
thought of anyone else for Bruce 
Wayne and Batman?" I said, “Val 
Kilmer. Why?" Не said, “Interest- 
ing." I said, “Why?” “Just curious.” 
And then, a couple of weeks later, I 
got a call to come to the big confer- 
ence room and there were several 
“top suits” there. They said, "You 
still like Val Kilmer?” I said, “You 
betcha!” They said, “Does he want to 
do it?” I said, “How would I know? I 
haven’t talked to him in two years.” 
They said, "You'd better find out.” 
So I called Val Kilmer's agent, and, 
they couldn't find him, because Val 
was deep in the bush in Africa. He 
was writing a script that he wanted 
to play—a true story about a man 
who spent most of his life with 
primitive tribes in Africa. He had 
gone to the tribes where this man 
had lived, and he was so far into 
the bush that they couldn't find 
him for three days! When they 
found him—Scout’s honor; you can 
call Val—he was in a bat cave! 

SS: No! 

JS: Yes! (Laughs) A guide came into 
the bat cave and said, "You have 
got to call the United States; you 
have got to call your agent." бо, 
Val traveled to some kind of hook- 
up phone, where he called his 
agent, and his agent said, “Joel 
Schumacher wants you to play Bat- 
man. We'll send you the script if 
you're interested, and he'll meet 
you in London, or something. You 
guys can talk it over." And Val said, 
“Oh, I know Joel. If he wants me, 
sure. I'll do it.” And then һе went 
back into the bush! (Laughs) 50, 
that's how it happened. 

SS: Val Kilmer seems like a class act. 
JS: There's something—and I mean 
this in the least pretentious way 
possible—but there's something 
^to the manor born” about Val. 1 
met his mother, and she seems like 
such an extraordinarily elegant 
lady. Val always says to me, "I 
wasn't always the smartest or most 
attractive person in my family”—so 
God knows what the other ones are 
like! (Laughs) They're probably on 
Mount Olympus! 


20% 


The two Coreys (Haim and Feldman) 


SET) in THE LOST BOYS (1987). 
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fought adolescent bloodsuckers (IN- 


SS: Your Robin is considerably older 
than the 12-year-old boy who was 
first introduced in the comics—or, for 
that matter, the 16-year-old that he 
was in most of the stories. 

JS: Well, I met a lot of people. Every 
color, every creed, every national- 
ity, every age—and there was no- 
body who was better for our ver- 
sion than Chris O'Donnell. I wanted 
a Robin that you would believe. | 
really wanted you to believe that it 
was somebody who would go out 
into the streets of Gotham at night 
and kick ass. (Laughs) 

55: And a 12-year-old boy couldn't 
JS: Well, there are some 12-year- 
old boys... but I don't know if I nec- 
essarily wanted to tell the story of 
a 12-year-old vigilante. You know, 
1939 was a much different time 
than 1995. I don't know how much 
encouragement 12-year-olds need 
nowadays to be violent. I'd just 
done THE CLIENT, where the cli- 
ent was 10, and part of the finale 
is $usan Sarandon tricking the vil- 
lain so that she does not have to 
use the loaded gun she's holding on 
him. She outsmarts him. She says 
to the boy at the end of the movie, 
“If you shoot him, you will be 
him.” So I wasn't keen on having a 


2-year-old adopt mayhem and vig- 
ilantism in Gotham City. 
SS: How does having an older Robin 
work in the context of the story? 
JS: Well, I thought that, if Robin 
was a young man, there would be 
much more conflict—which there is. 
He's very angry and hurt because 
of his parents’ and brother’s deaths. 
He's living for vengeance, and be- 
cause we tried to construct a story 
of duality, he’s a perfect mirror to 
Bruce Wayne. Like most of us who 
are older, we try to spare young 
people the same pain and the same 
path we've taken. Robin's a very for- 
midable opponent, because Chris 
O'Donnell is a very strong actor, 
and so is Val. I thought it would be 
much more powerful if they were 
two young men. 
SS: Batman has some of the most memo- 
rable villains in comic history. Why 
then, with the exception of the Joker in 
BATMAN, has it been necessary to 
feature two villains in each film? 
JS: Well, for a couple of reasons. First 
of all, because the Riddler is not a 
violent force, per se. He’s really a 
brain. He plays mind games. Two- 
Face is a violent criminal. It gave 
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ATMAN FOREVER delivers a kinder, gentler 

Gotham City for the Dark Knight to prowl. 
The task of recreating Batman's home turf, as well as 
the overall look of the film, fell to production de- 
signer Barbara Ling. "I'm the overall designer,” Ling 
explains. ^Under me, you have an art director who car- 
ries the designs through to the construction depart- 
ment and makes sure that they get built the way you 
want them. Set designers are the draftsmen. It's dif- 
ferent from theater; it's a different terminology. They 
confuse it all in film." 

Not so confusing is how Ling’s 
designs differ from those in the 
previous Batfilms. "The most stun- 
ning difference is the use of color," 
Ling says. "It's a more washed-in- 
color dark city, rather than a black 
and white city. Comics were never 
just black and white. There was al- 
ways this great sense of colorful 
washes, where you'd turn a page 
and the whole scene would be 
washed in blue. Then you'd turn 
another page and it would be 
washed in red. It's a stunning il- 
lustration idea and we thought, 
^Why not? This is what comics are 
all about.' So there's a tremendous 
amount of color—very deep, satu- 
rated color that washes over every- 
thing, scene by scene. 

"The other difference is that it's 
much larger. We see a huge pro- 
portion of Gotham City this time, 
which is why we went to New York 
to shoot. I redid some of the Wall 
Street area to be able to get what I 
call a World's Fair proportion of 
Gotham, with people ant-sized 
next to the buildings. Rather than 
justa back lot, we ended up using real elements and 
back-lot elements. It has a very monumental feel, а 
wider scope." 

Whereas the first BATMAN had seven sets, and 
BATMAN RETURNS had about twice that number, the 
BATMAN FOREVER crew had close to 75 sels at their 
disposal. “We see different areas of Gotham rather 
than just a few streets and a square. Every scene is a 
new location set of gigantic proportions." 

BATMAN FOREVER's new look extends well be- 
low the surface. "I wanted to build the Bat Cave 
fully this time," Ling says, ^so we could actually walk 
around and see it. Їп the film, the Bat Cave had to be 
blown up. It was actually hard for everybody, be- 
cause it was so much fun being in the Bat Cave. We 


GOTHAM CITY 


REBORN 


2 " 
The brand-new Batmobile races through 
a brand-new Gotham City. 


article and interview by 
Sean Farrell 
and Jessie Lilley 


wound up saying, ‘All right, it’s blowing up—but not all 
the мау!” 

"The Riddler's Control Center Dome was the big- 
gest challenge in terms of building. It was this huge 
dome that we had suspended on stage. The most dif- 
ficult to capture in terms of the characterization was 
Two-Face's Lair. His world is half and half. It's half 
good and half bad, so within an instant you have to 
be able to see this and understand what it's about. 
Ironically, it sounded like it would be easy—but when 
it came (о designing the thing, it was very difficult. [t 
isn't like you can just have bad- 
looking furniture and good-look- 
ing furniture. It has to be very, 
very extreme." 

In addition to the sets, Ling 
also reworked the Batmobile, the 
Batboat, and even the Batwing that 
was seen in the first film. “Ev- 
erything’s brand new,” she con- 
firms. “They didn’t let me build 
the Batwing in total scope. I had to 
do that in miniature; we built it 
half scale. But they let me build 
the boat and the car. 

“Everything reflects the theme, 
which in this case is the bat—the 
ribs of the bat, the wing of the 
bat, the skeletal quality of the 
bat. I worked closely with [costume 
designer] Bob Ringwood so that 
the car reflects the suit and it all 
works beautifully together. The 
car is very much like a bat. It has 
ribs on the side that are underlit, 
and Batman’s costume reflects this 
ribbing. It’s very much a graphic 
statement.” 

Ling realizes that production 
design requires a good relationship 
between hers and other departments, such as makeup 
and special effects. “It’s important that all of us work 
closely together. The one thing you don't want to 
happen is that you're going one way and they arrive 
with something that has nothing to do with what you've 
got. So ils a very tight bond with those departments 
and myself." 

Comparing BATMAN FOREVER with previous film 
projects, Ling says, "It's totally different from any- 
thing I've ever done. it's much larger. Very few times 
in your life will anyone say, "Create a whole world. You 
have a year to do it.’ Most of the time, it’s, ‘You have 
three months. Go! It’s a designer’s dream, and you 
only get one ог two of them in your life.” 
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FIRST TIME AT BAT 

Continued from page 55 

me two villains to work together— 
one a mind, one a violent criminal. 
It gave me a physical threat, and a 
mental threat. 

SS: One of the complaints about the 
previous films was that they were weak 
otwise. Does BATMAN FOREVER 
ea tighter script? 

JS: BATMAN FOREVER has a very 
strong story about duality and Bruce 
Wayne coming to terms with why 
he became Batman, so that Bruce 
Wayne and Batman can coexist. 
Everything in our movie feeds that 
story. The Robin character is the 
reflection of Bruce Wayne’s own 
choice when he was younger—see- 
ing a young man go through that 
again, realizing the price. Nicole 
Kidman plays a criminologist, an 
expert on dual personalities. She 
is in love with Batman, and Bruce 
Wayne is in love with her, so we 
have a triangle with only two people 
in it. Harvey Two-Face—need 1 ex- 
plain? (Laughs) Then the Riddler— 
the manifestation of the Riddler is a 
question mark. It’s the ultimate 
question of whether Bruce Wayne 
and Batman can coexist in one man. 
How he does that I'm not going to 
tell you. So, although we have a lot 
of characters, and although we have 
a lot of stories to tell, it’s all about 
one thing. 

55: How closely did you stick to the 
script on BATMAN FOREVER? You've 
got some high-powered actors, such as 
Jim Carrey, who are accustomed to 
taking a sceneand running with it. 

JS: You must always allow room for 
artists to create, no matter how 
tight the script is. But Jim—Jim is 
one of the most rehearsed people 
in the world. His genius is that it all 
looks like he’s making it up on the 
spot. But, he isn't. He has rehearsed 
it. Jim acts with every scintilla of 
his body—his toes, his fingers, and, 
of course, his facial contortions are 
incredible. (Laughs) He also works 
with a cane and a hat and several 
extraordinary props in this movie, 
and he has this stuff down. You 
know, I worked with Lily Tomlin 
very early in my career, on SHRINK- 
ING WOMAN, and people who are 
used to doing one-person shows— 
they rehearse. It looks spontane- 
ous, but they know what they're 
doing. Then, too, you get ideas on 
the set all the time. I mean, anybody 
has a good idea... we can shoot 
three takes, and if somebody's got 
a better idea, let’s try it. You’ve 
got to runa loose/tight ship. 


that fell into the crack.” And 
when I saw the hotel fall 
into the crack, well, then I 
thought, “Why couldn’t they 
be teenagers, and why could- 
n't they look like English 
Gypsies, and why couldn't 
they be really cool, and why 
couldn’t they have motor- 
cycles?"—and yada yada, 
yada, and that’s how it all 
happened. By the time Га 
called everyone to tell them 
no, I wasn't going to do the 
movie, I said, "Well, let me 
come in and talk to you; I 
think I have an idea." When 
T told them, they were froth- 
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SS: You've made FLATLINERS, THE 


LOST BOYS, THE INCREDIBLE 
SHRINKING WOMAN ... do you have 
a special affinity for horror and sci-fi? 
JS: I love horror and sci-fi. The 
greatest thing in my whole life, 
when I can't sleep, is if I turn 
on the TV and there's some ter- 
rible old horror movie on. I 
love horror and sci-fi, and I 
don't care what it is. I will 
watch the worst movie ever 
made! (Laughs) 

SS: Then you must have your 
own copy of PLAN 9 FROM 
OUTER SPACE. 

JS: I do! I’m a big Ed Wood 
fan. If you don’t love Ed 
Wood, then you don't love 
movies. I wish someone 
would bring me a horror or 
sci-fi movie, because I loved mak- 
ing LOST BOYS and FLATLINERS 
so much. 

SS: Whose idea was it to give vam- 
pire mooies a California surfer slant 
in THE LOST BOYS? 

JS: Well, when I was given it, the 
script was set in Santa Cruz, which 
isa coast town in Northern Califor- 
nia. It was all children. It was really 
wholesome, a G-rated movie. I was 
going to say no. Then I thought, 
“Well, if they live in a cave, why 
couldn't the cave be on the San 
Andreas fault? There could have 
been stuff done with this hotel, 
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A; the legend goes, when Warner Brothers (and 
sister Dot?) decided to make a third live-action 
film in their lucrative Batman series (despite the fact 
that 1992's BATMAN RETURNS had been considered а 
disappointment), the title BATMAN FOREVER was 
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chosen because it invoked the mythic quality of the 
comic books—not because it sounds like the latest mind- 
blowing ride at the Six Flags theme parks. 

When Tim Burton reportedly expressed no desire to 
direct this new Bat-escapade (instead going off to 
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helm the brilliant ED WOOD), Joel Schumacher promptly ав the Caped Crusader, followed by confirmation that 
took up the reins of reinventing the dark and Gothic Robin the Boy Wonder would finally make his series 
Batman universe on film. Another change from the pre- debut, word quickly spread that everything —includ- 
vious Burton brood-fests was in store when star Mich- ing Gotham’s kitchen sinks—had undergone major 
ael Keaton dropped out. With the casting of Val Kilmer changes for BATMAN FOREVER. 
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Though still dark and Gothic, the new film has a 
lighter tone and a more colorful, comic-book style of 
lighting by director of photography Stephen Goldblatt. 
The Batmobile has been redesigned by production de- 
signer Barbara Ling and transformed from a lean, 
mean, muscle car into a weird, insect-like “creature” 
sprouting large wings on top. (Never mind the baddies; 
Batman now has to worry about low overpasses!) 

Costume designers Bob Ringwood and Ingrid Ferrin 
have not only turned the Boy Wonder into an anatomi- 
cally astonishing Robo-Robin, but their new design for 
Batman's duds has eliminated the famous black-on- 
yellow Bat symbol from the Саре Crusader's chest! 

Batfans may cry foul, but Batman's creator, Bob 
Kane, couldn't be happier. 

“It’s what we call progress,” he beams. “Batman 
was created over 50 years ago, and I was just a kid at 
that time." 

Now in his early 70s, Bob Kane is enjoying the on- 
going success of the Dark Knight with the release of 
BATMAN FOREVER, a film that brings a Joker grin to 
his face. “It's better,” Kane says simply, comparing the 
third installment to BATMAN (1989) and BATMAN RE- 
TURNS (1992). “It’s much better. To begin with, it has 
a better script, and a script is really the foundation of 


any movie. It's lighter, with more humor—it's not as 
dark as the other two. 

“1 liked Jack Nicholson in BATMAN, of course. The 
first movie was a blowout. Fans had waited years for 
it to happen, so the hype was at an all-time high. It was 
a very good movie, I thought." 

Gotham's Citizen Kane isn't so kindly disposed to- 
ward BATMAN RETURNS, however. ^It was too grim. 
For one thing, Danny DeVito’s makeup as the Penguin 
was horrendous. In BATMAN FOREVER, Two-Face is 
horrendous, but in a more benign way—even though 
part of his face is scarred.” 

In addition to Val Kilmer as Bruce Wayne/Batman, 
Tommy Lee Jones as Harvey Dent /Two-Face, Jim Car- 
rey as Edward Nygma/the Riddler, Nicole Kidman as Dr. 
Chase Meridian, Chris O'Donnell as Dick Grayson/ 
Robin, Michael Gough as Alfred Pennyworth, and Pat 
Hingle as Commissioner James Gordon, BATMAN 
FOREVER features Kane's wife, Elizabeth Sanders, as 
Gossip Gertie. 

“I enjoyed it immensely," Sanders says of her small 
but showy role. ^My scenes were with Val Kilmer and 
Jim Carrey, and they're so sweet to work off." 

As her name implies, Gossip Gertie is a Gotham City 
talk show hostess. “We see her out and about at all the 
social events," Sanders says, "including the party for 
Ed Nigma when he presents his major invention to 
the world, and at the circus where the Flying Graysons 
are performing. I discussed Gertie with the director, 
Joel Schumacher, and he said she's really a combination 
of Hedda Hopper, Louella Parsons, Rona Barrett, and 
Oprah Winfrey—all those ladies rolled into one. He 
wanted her bigger than life, very flamboyant and always 
in the middle of everything.” 

Concerning Schumacher, Bob Kane has nothing but 
praise. “Joel Schumacher is excellent in the tradition 
of a Tim Burton. He certainly equals Tim Burton’s movie- 
making technique. He’s terrific. 

“The sets are spectacular, too. Anton Furst, who did 
the sets the first time, was great, but the girl who did 
these sets—Barbara Ling—she's terrific! Her sets are 
like something by Michaelangelo, a thousand feet tall, 
some of them, and futuristic. You can’t put your finger 
on the time period—which is the Batman mystique.” 

Except for his much-publicized disdain for the pres- 
ence of rubber nipples, Kane sees little change in the 
all-new Batsuil designed by Bob Ringwood and Ingrid 
Ferrin. “Unless you pick it apart, the average eye would 
look at the uniforms from the three Batman movies and 
not notice a difference. This one has a lighter latex, 
but in general it has the contours of the chest muscles 
and so forth, like the costumes in the first two films.” 

As for Robin, Kane admits that BATMAN FOREVER 
has abandoned the original Boy Wonder outfit of red 
vest, green shorts, and yellow cape. “Well, the costume 
has changed. He’s now wearing, more or less, the kind 
of uniform that Batman wears. This Robin in the new 
movie is pretty tall. Val's about six feet tall, and Chris 
is about five-eight.” 

Having witnessed Robin’s banishment from the 
previous films, Kane is glad to finally see him on the 
silver screen. "They've made Robin а ‘90s kind of a 
brash, tough kid who is frustrated by his parents’ 
death—blaming it on Batman, because Batman inter- 
ceded in the whole flurry of Two-Face at the circus. 
He's tough, until he mellows a bit. I think Burt Ward 
was very good in the campy TV show. He was kind of 


PREVIOUS PAGE: Robin's new costume proves that he isn't called Dick for nothing. LEFT: The Riddler 
(Jim Carrey) greatly resembles his comic-book and television counterparts. RIGHT: Gossip Gertie (Elizabeth 
Sanders) attends the circus with Bruce Wayne and Chase Meridian (Val Kilmer and Nicole Kidman.) 


obnoxious, but that was the part he played. I thought he 
looked just like Robin. Chris O’Donnell is an excellent 
actor, and he really gets into the part. He’s not sweet, like 
he was in SCENT OF A WOMAN.” 

BATMAN FOREVER’s Robin is considerably older 
than his comic-book predecessor. “Well, in the books, 
Dick Grayson joined the Team Titans. They made him 
taller and older and he went to College. 1 liked him 
when he was younger, but I don't think the fans ob- 
ject to that one way or another, frankly. They accept 
Robin either younger and older.” 

Kane doesn't see the departure of Michael Keaton 
from the series as a great loss. “Michael, who doesn't re- 


semble Batman as 1 drew him in the comic, did the best 
with what he had. Now we have Val Kilmer, who's 
much better physically. He looks like Batman, he's 
taller, he's huskier, and he has a square jaw and classic 
features. He looks just like Bruce Wayne; he’s very 
suave and debonair. Val is an excellent actor, of 
course. He was excellent in TOMBSTONE and THE 
DOORS and, like Chris, he really gets into the part.” 
Elizabeth Sanders shares her husband's views on 
the new Batman. ^I love him. Val as a person has an 
old-world quality. He's very courteous, he has impec- 
cable manners—he's almost from another world. It 
meshes so well with the character of Bruce Wayne. 


LEFT: The circus arrives іп Gotham City, and it’s the cue for Robin the Boy Wonder to make his long- 
awaited debut in the Batman movie series. RIGHT: In BATMAN FOREVER, it's Two-Face (Tommy Lee Jones), not 
Boss Zucco, who is responsible for the death of the Flying Graysons. 
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Michael was very good, too, but physically Val is so 
much closer to what Bob originally created." 

Batman first hit the newsstands in 1939 as the cover 
story of Detective Comics #27. Classic literature and mo- 
tion pictures were among the inspirations for the soon 
to be legendary hero—but the main influence was a fly- 
ing machine invented by Leonardo Da Vinci! 

“Tt was called an Orinthopter," Kane relates. “It was 
mounted on a sled, with huge bat wings attached; it 
looked like a bat man to me. That was my first influ- 
ence, and a major one. Then there was the dual identity 
of Zorro. Douglas Fairbanks Sr,, the most swashbuck- 
ling actor of all time, played Zorro and he did all his 
own stunts. He was an acrobatman, you might say. The 
third influence: There was a movie in the “30s called THE 
BAT, and I was an ardent moviegoer. The Bat was a vil- 
lain, but he wore a bat costume. | just changed it around 
and put it on Batman and made him a hero. | put it all 
together with my little Batpen." 

The fatality rate in BATMAN and BATMAN RE- 
TURNS was high. With both the Joker and Penguin 
dead, and Catwoman missing in action (the rumor of a 
Catwoman film directed by Burton may remain just 
that), the Caped Crusader is fast running out of threats 
to face in future movies. 

"There are a couple left" Kane quickly points out. 
"The Scarecrow was in the comic, and there's Man Bat, 
a man who turns into a real bat, who is the antithesis of 
Batman. There were so many villains created for the TV 
show—they might borrow Mr. Freeze or I could create 
some new villains that would be accepted, I'm sure, 
by the public. 

"But you know movies—they can always make them 
survive some way. I think the Joker deserves another 
turn. They'll resurrect him, I’m sure—along with Jesus 
in the year 2000!^ 

Kane holds a soft spot for the Clown Prince of 
Crime. “He's absolutely my favorite. He's like Mori- 
arty is to Sherlock Holmes; he's the greatest villain." 

Oddly enough, like Mr. Holmes at the Reichenbach 
Falls, the Joker has also returned from a watery grave. 
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LEFT: Bruce Wayne (Val Kilmer) tries to puzzle out the latest bizarre clues from the Riddler. RIGHT: Alfred 
(Michael Gough) watches while Dick Grayson (Chris O'Donnell) gets a kick out of life at Wayne Manor. 


“In the first Joker story, way back in 1940, I killed him 
off. He drowned, and that was the end of him. But my 
editor liked him so much that we added a little P. 5. at 
the end, with Batman saying, "Well, Robin, I wonder if 
he really drowned.' And, of course, we saved him for 
another day." 

According to Kane, the inspiration for the Joker can 
be found in the 1928 film THE MAN WHO LAUGHS, 
slarring Conrad Veidt as a gypsy who, while still a 
boy, had his face slashed into a horrible grin. “І saw a 
photo from it. If you covered his mouth, he looked very 
ominous and depressed and violent—but his mouth al- 
ways had a ghastly grin.” 

The Joker’s history has long been the subject of de- 
bate in comic-book circles. ^I had a ghostwriter way 
back named Jerry Robinson, who claims he created the 
Joker, not Bob Kane. It's been going on for years, like a 
feud. He gave me a Joker card —where the Joker looked 
like a court jester with a three-winged hat and bells. 
Had 1 created the Joker from the card, he would look 
just like the card, instead of the face that I drew гот 
Conrad Veidt's photograph. That proves I'm right and 
Jerry Robinson is wrong." 

Along with Robinson, writer Bill Finger and artist 
Dick Sprang also helped Kane with the multiple Bat 
books during the Golden Age of Comics in the 1940s. 
Later, Batman inspired such artists as Neal Adams (in 
the 1970s) and Frank Miller (in the 1980s) to try their 
hand at the Dark Knight legend. Kane has had little in- 
put with the new generation of writers and artists en- 
trusted with Batman's care. 

“I lost editorial control when I left, and DC Comics 
just took it upon themselves to redesign a lot of the 
Situations," Kane says. “1 gave up drawing Batman in 
1966. I just got tired of bending over а hot drawing 
board, so I went to other pastures. Гуе done Batman 
lithographs and started writing screen plays." 

Kane's departure from DC coincided with a national 
craze when BATMAN, starring Adam West and Burt 
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А s I delve more deeply into the 


music of the studio era, two of 
the most consistently interesting 
composers to emerge are Franz Wax- 
man (1906-1967) and Hugo Fried- 
hofer (1902-1981). Friedhofer, who 
allegedly was not keen on having 
his music heard apart from the ac- 
tual films, remains highly respected 
within film music circles, but less 
known by the general public. The 
German-born Waxman, however, has 
undergone a well-deserved renais- 
sance, with reissues of his original 
soundtrack LPs from the 1950s, sev- 
eral anthologies, and new versions 
of some of his many classic Golden 
Age scores all currently available 
on CD. 

The latest entry in the Waxman re- 
vival (given a major boost by the 
BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN CD cov- 
ered here in an earlier column) is 
Waxman's score for Alfred Hitch- 
cock's first American film, REBECCA 
(1940), newly recorded in digital by 
composer /conductor/ Respighi buff, 
Adriano. (Marco Polo 8.223399, 15 
tracks, 72.25). 

Waxman was one of the most ver- 
satile composers of the studio era, 
adept at creating both vivid, memo- 
rable themes and at skillfully de- 
veloping the score as a cohesive dra- 
matic whole. His work seems to fall 
into two general categories: scores 
that are immediately accessible— 
PRINCE VALIANT (1954), with its 
STAR WARS heroics and tender love 
theme, PEYTON PLACE (1957), with 
its unforgettable main theme—and 
those that reveal their stature more 
clearly over repeated hearings. For 
instance, I had to hear the main 
theme for ELEPHANT WALK (1954) 
several times before realizing what a 
gorgeous melody it actually is, and 
likewise for Waxman's second Hitch- 
cock score, SUSPICION in 1941. 

REBECCA was the first of four 
scores Waxman did for Hitchcock, 
and the second of three for David O. 
Selznick, and the film itself is a fz 
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nating fusion of the Selznick/Hitch- 
cock mindsets. Though REBECCA's 
main theme ultimately reveals itself 
as a knockout, related to and utilized 
in a manner similar to the “Bride” 
motif in BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(1935), the score as a whole nonethe- 
less seems to fall in the second cat- 
egory; for me, repeated listenings 
were necessary in order to absorb 
its latent richness. After a swirlingly 
tempestuous “Main Title,” brilliantly 
evocative of the mystery / romance it 
preludes, the score simmers for some 
time before reaching boiling-point 
again. There are 124 minutes of mu- 
sic in the 2.10 film, and Marco Polo 
gives us 72. As the disk is organized 
chronologically, the slow start is 
partially due to the structure of the 
film itself: The opening Monte Carlo 
sequence (nearly the first quarter of 
the film) is scored with lyrical but 
fairly neutral source music, the salon 
music, and waltzes heard in the ho- 
tel where Olivier meets Fontaine, 
and with the cues underscoring their 
whirlwind courtship. 

The first stirring of the score’s ma- 
jor motifs is the love theme, heard 
briefly just after Olivier proposes 
to Fontaine in his hotel suite (“Pro- 
posal Scene/ Marriage / Arrival in 
Manderley”) after which things rev 
up again. This theme is developed 
throughout the score, notably in the 
charming, but soon ominous 7.14 
“Веасһ/ Boathouse” sequence, and 
contrasts with the more seductive Re- 
becca theme which is first heard in 
the “Main Title,” then held in reserve 
until the Manderley sequences. 

Like most Golden Age films, RE- 
BECCA is profusely underscored, 
and Selznick musically fleshed out 
the film with cues from previous 
Waxman scores and even with simi- 
lar inserts from Max Steiner, а prac- 
tice not uncommon in early Holly- 
wood. An example is “Entrance 
Hall/Mrs. Danvers,” adapted from 
previous Waxman cues, but also in- 
legrating the Rebecca theme as 


Fontaine gets her first inkling of 
the pervasive presence at Manderley 
of DeWinter’s deceased first wife 
from the still-devoted Mrs. Danvers 
(Judith Anderson). Most of the score 
was performed from orchestral parts 
copied from the Waxman/ Selznick 
archives, but this particular cue did 
not exist and so was reconstructed for 
the CD from the soundtrack and from 
Waxman's original written notes. 1/5 
a fascinating cue, revealing Wax- 
man's rare ability to delineate char- 
acter and psychology within the 
split-second timing shifts of the 
film medium, while still creating a 
fluid, musically cohesive sequence. 
The CD eschews most non-Waxman 
cues, so we skip ahead to another ee- 
rie take, “Morning Room,” in which 
Fontaine again finds herself con- 
fronting the dominating spirit of 
the dead Rebecca. New on the CD is 
“Beatrice,” a rejected Waxman cue 
which here replaces the Steiner take 
used in the film 

From the standpoint of authentic- 
ity, Swiss-born conductor Adriano 
seems to favor a more expansive 
symphonic mode than is heard in 
the film. The style seems compatible 
with Waxman's lush romantic /im- 
pressionistic cues, and the sound is 
well recorded and more full-bodied 
than on some recent CDs. However, 
the magisterial tone sometimes does 
seem to add weight to music per- 
formed with a lighter touch in the 
film. For instance, the “Entrance 
Hall” cue omits the brass mutes used 
in the original (so the cue now sug- 
gests that Fontaine and Olivier might 
be about to enter the prize song con- 
test in "Die Meistersinger" rather 
than Manderley), the newly gran- 
diose style also undercutting the 
subtle Hitchcockian humor of the 
harassed and rain-drenched Fon- 
taine's intimidating initial meeting 
with Manderley's imposing do- 
mestic staff. The expansive or- 
chestral sound mostly works well, 
however, with individual solo instru- 


ments more cleanly defined than in 
the film. The individual listener's 
reaction to this CD version will no 
doubt be geared by how devoutly 
puristic he or she feels about the 
original film soundtrack style. 

What doesn't work quite so well 
are the novachord sections. А (now 
obsolete) keyboard that was some- 
thing like а Hammond organ, the 
novachord was a popular pre-ther- 
emin aural signifier of the eerie, 
quaint, and bizarre. Waxman used it 
in BRIDE, and it can be clearly heard 
in the "Pink Elephants" sequence in 
Disney's DUMBO (1941). Adriano's 
novachord approximation seems to 
have a DX7 sound: bubbly, a bit 
hard-edged, lacking the ‘mushy, 
somewhat tacky, but undeniably 
eerie impact of the original. Since 
the novachord parts are such 
a crucial element in estab- 
lishing the tone of the Re- 
becca theme in many cues, 
the somewhat '80s sound is 
an intrusively jarring ele- 
ment in an otherwise good 
production. The REBECCA 
Score is pretty indestructible, 
however, and I’m sure re- 
peated hearings will reveal 
even more to savor on this 
interesting reconstruction. 

Spring and summer '95 
brought a variety of Golden 
Age film music reissues to 
CD, not all of them geared to 
Scarlet Street's mystery / hor- 
ror format. Or are they? Let's 
take a closer look. 

Capitol has finally reissued 
Alex North's A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE (1951) on 
CD (Capitol CDP 0777 7 
95597 2.5). North's music for 
the film of Tennessee Wil- 
liams' best drama is one of 
the landmark scores of all 
time, and the album was one 
of the first commercially suc- 
cessful soundtrack releases, 
The original album tracks, 
reproduced on this CD, 


and/or fused original and appealing. 
He was also one of the first to pio- 
neer a scaled-down “less-is-more” 
instrumentation, probably a carry- 
over from his experience scoring live 
New York theater. One musical cue 
was even censored and cut from the 
film (though il was recently restored) 
and STREETCAR has some of the 
sexiest music ever to singe a piece of 
manuscript paper. At the recording 
session, a female cellist was said to 
have commented: “Оһ, Alex, such 
bedroom music!"—but it is also such 
moving, dramatic, and horrific mu- 
sic. The celebrated “Flores para los 
Muertos" (^Flowers for the Dead") 
cue for the appearance of the old 
Spanish flower-vendor (which marks 
Blanche's premonition of death, visu- 
alized in a sequence straight out of I 
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Fred Astaire and Lucille Bremer 


doubtful that any new version can 
duplicate the sound and feel of this 
original, which features such vintage 
jazz players as Buddy Cole, Babe 
Russin, and Ziggy Elman, and the 
Warner orchestra at its peak. It's 
unfortunate that Capitol did not lav- 
ish more attention on the remaster- 
ing, as some of the sound, particu- 
larly in the string/orchestral tracks, 
seems a bit pinched and abrasive. 

Ive heard this score countless 
times, and did a detailed study of 
it for the Library of Congress, yet 
each time I come back to STREET- 
CAR I seem to hear some subtle per- 
mutation of the musical motifs, and 
find fresh insights into how North's 
“emotional statements" illuminate 
and define Williams' characters and 
dramatic structure. There are film 
composers, and there are 
composers who also work in 
films, and they are not nec- 
essarily the same thing; 
North is simply the greatest 
in both categories, and 
STREETCAR remains one of 
the greatest scores in a career 
full of such work. 

Two outstanding reissues 
on the new Turner/Rhino la- 
bel are MEET ME IN ST. 
LOUIS (1944) and ZIEG- 
FELD FOLLIES (1946). It's 
the first original soundtrack 
of ST. LOUIS (initially re- 
leased as a Decca 78 rpm 
cover set) and even includes 
some underscoring, and it's 
the first recorded version 
ever of FOLLIES. Both scores 
have been remastered in 
great-sounding stereo. И 
seems MGM recorded its 
soundtracks in an early form 
of multitrack, and these mu- 
sical "stems"— closely miked 
tracks of brass, chorus, or 
what-not, which were origi- 
nally used for a balanced 
mono mix—have now been 
mastered into highly service- 
able stereo, not at all like that 


make up a cohesively-edited 
version of the score as assembled 
from various points (not always 
chronological) in the film, but still 
roughly following the dramatic ас- 
tion. North's score was one of the 
first to fuse an authentic form of 
jazz (though every note is written 
down) with an intimate but often 
blistering mode of orchestral under- 
scoring rooted in 20th-century соп- 
cert techniques. On top of it all, the 
composer was a gifted melodist who 
made whatever styles he touched 


WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE!) is one 
of the most innovative horror cues 
ever composed, aptly mirroring the 
heroine's final plunge into madness, 
and forming the peak moment of 
North's brilliant musical evocation of 
high Southern Gothic Williams. 

This reissue may have been rushed 
into circulation to beat Jerry Gold- 
smith's new digital rerecording due 
out this fall. While there is much 
music in STREETCAR that will ben- 
efit from a new recording, it’s also 


phony electronic reprocess- 
ing sometimes applied to mono re- 
cordings in the '50s. 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES was the big- 
gest of MGM's big musicals of the 
mid-40s, a plotless, insanely cin- 
ematic homage to the stage shows of 
the great Ziegfeld (sort of MGM's 
FANTASIA), and featuring every 
star in the studio's musical heaven. It 
was also something of a fantastic 
folly in itself, as famous for Vincente 
Minnelli's “bubbles out of control" fi- 
nale (about which the director ulti- 
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he 1960s was a decade in which heroes were in 

short supply. Assassinations, war, racial tensions, 
sexual discrimination, student unrest—is it any wonder 
that millions sought escape in the larger-than-life ex- 
ploits of a crimefighter extravagantly garbed in cape and 
eccentric headgear? 

And is it any wonder that the American publicity 
machine for Columbia Pictures’ A STUDY IN TERROR 
sought to cash in on the phenomenal popularity of 
television's BATMAN by turning Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle's venerable Sherlock Holmes into a Victorian 
caped crusader, complete with assorted "bams," ^biffs," 
“pows,” and “aieees” adorning its print material? After 
all, Holmes wore a cape (of sorts), and his deerstalker 
hat, while hardly as great a fashion risk as Bruce 
Wayne's batcowl, was still far from ordinary. 

It didn't work, of course. 

A STUDY IN TERROR was not much of a success in 
the States; certainly, it didn't do nearly as well here as 
it did in other corners of the world where, devoid of 
such tag lines as “He's James Bond in a cape! He's Bat- 
man with brains!” the ad campaign bespoke of a cer- 
tain respect for the world's greatest detective. 

Truth to tell, the publicity mill may not have dam- 
aged A STUDY's chances at all; the few Holmes myster- 
ies that followed it to the big screen— THE PRIVATE 
LIFE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES (1970), SHERLOCK 
HOLMES' SMARTER BROTHER (1975), THE SEVEN- 
PER-CENT SOLUTION (1976), MURDER BY DECREE 
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(1979), YOUNG SHERLOCK HOLMES (1985), and WITH- 
OUT A CLUE (1988)— were moderate moneymakers at 
best, and, in most instances, outright failures. It may 
simply have been that time—at least time spent at the 
movies—had passed the Great Detective Ьу. 

If Sherlock Holmes’ movie heyday is long past, 
there are still those who turn time and again to the 
classic films that once graced the silver screen: the si- 
lent shorts with Eille Norwood, the British series star- 
ring Arthur Wontner, the lavish 20th Century Fox 
productions and Universal programmers that forever 
wed the names of Holmes and Basil Rathbone, the Ham- 
mer thriller with Peter Cushing—and A STUDY IN TER- 
ROR, in which John Neville, with one film, firmly 
stamped his name on the “A” list of Holmes portrayers. 

жж 


А dark, dingy, rain-soaked byway іп London's poverty- 
stricken Whitechapel district. A man quietly ap- 
proaches an attractive young streetwalker. 

“Hello, darlin'," purrs the girl. “Like a bit of fun?” 

Moments later, she is lying dead on the pavement, 
a knife through her lovely throat like a pin through a 
bonnet 

Time passes. A prostitute named Polly Nichols 
(Christine Maybach) has a run-in with the owner of 
the Angel & Crown pub, a beefy foreigner named Max 
Steiner (Peter Carsten). When Steiner tosses Polly in 
the gutter and threatens her, the feisty hooker has a 
chilling retort all prepared: 
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LEFT: The Duke of Shires (Barry Jones) identifies a medical case for Sherlock Holmes (John Neville) and Dr. 
Watson (Donald Houston). RIGHT: Lord Carfax (John Fraser) is no stranger lo surgical instruments. 


^Have me carved, will you? The way you did poor 
Emma Smith?” 

Minutes later, Polly is the second victim of Jack the 
Ripper, her mutilated body floating in a water trough 
whose contents have thickened with blood. 

A STUDY IN TERROR wastes no time putting Saucy 
Jack to work on the women of Whitechapel, but 
Ripperologists looking for an accurate recreation of 
the notorious crimes—or even an accurate portrayal of 
the victims—are bound to be disappointed. 

To its credit, A STUDY IN TERROR gets the names 
right: Emma Smith (no young beauty, but a 45-year- 
old widow) was at one time believed to be the first 
victim of Jack the Ripper. If the film ignores most facts 
concerning the murders, variations do creep into the 
story: No victim was ever found with a knife piercing 
her throat, but Emma died after being savagely attacked 
in Osborn Street and having what was described as “a 
blunt instrument” thrust into her vagina. (Surely it is 
no coincidence that Osborn Street and the titled fam- 
ily of A STUDY IN TERROR share the same name.) 

Polly Nichols, too, was a beneficiary of the Rip- 
per's peculiar skills, but no victim was ever found 


submerged in a trough. Again, though, there is a link to 
the facts: After one of the murders, a bloodied trough, 
in which the killer had presumably tried to wash away 
evidence of his crime, was reportedly discovered. (In- 
terestingly, the trough doesn’t figure in the actual 
screenplay; instead, it is Polly, not the Ripper’s first 
victim, who gets it in the neck.) 

Donald and Derek Ford’s script for A STUDY IN 
TERROR tags each streetwalker with an appropriate 
name (Emma, Polly, Annie Chapman, Catherine Ed- 
dowes, Liz Stride, and Mary Kelly are all present), but 
the movie itself rarely identifies the women, and one of 
them (“Kate” Eddowes, played by a properly seedy Kay 
Walsh) even manages to survive the carnage! 

Ripperologists may turn with disdain from A STU- 
DY IN TERROR, but they do so at their own peril: 
The movie, for all its revisionism, is still more accurate 
than any of the Ripper films that preceded it. For those 
with even a passing knowledge of the case, it's some- 
thing of a ghoulish game to see what the Fords have torn 
from the record and reshaped for the screen. 


Continued on page 72 
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New Masks For J 


by Lelia Loban 


ack the Ripper terrorized the London slum of 

Whitechapel in 1888 by murdering destitute 
Streetwalkers. He probably strangled them first, then 
slashed their throats. When he had enough time, he dis- 
emboweled the women and took away souvenirs (or 
snacks?) such as the heart, the uterus, ora kidney. 
These cases, never solved, have provided Ripperolo- 
gists with a hundred years of wholesome entertain- 
ment. The three books reviewed here present some 
of the latest theories about the Ripper's identity. 

Philip Sugden offers the best book of the three in 
The Complete History of Jack the Ripper (Carroll & Graf, 
1994). “Previous writers have almost always 
tailored the facts to suit a theory,” Sugden 
complains. He has the advantage, because 
it’s easier to debunk someone else’s 
hypothesis than to defend one’s own. 

Sugden demolishes a number of 

theories (including The Diary), but 

doesn’t offer his own conjec- 
ture. He does say that George 
Chapman, the only known and 
convicted serial killer among 
the usual suspects, is the least 
unlikely candidate. However, 
he then raises serious objec- 
tions to identifying Chapman 
as the Ripper. 

To strip the case down to 
the primary evidence, free 
of secondary source rumors, 
hoaxes, and errors, Sugden fo- 
cuses on the original police 
records, including those newly 
made public in 1987. Sugden 
sympathizes with the police and 
respects their efforts more than 
the average Ripperologist. He con- 
cludes that “there was no single 
police view on the subject . . . Indeed, 
just about every detective in the CID, even 
those who took no part in the Whitechapel 
investigation, seems at one time or another to 
have had a pet theory on the identity of Jack the Rip- 
per." This book, with its cautious reasoning, histori- 
cal context, and overview of the case, is a good start- 
ing point for the budding Ripperologist. 

The Diary of Jack the Ripper (Gryphon / Hyperion, 
1993) comes billed as the secret journal of James 
Maybrick, a mild-mannered businessman but also an 
arsenic and strychnine addict, who died in a Liver- 
pool suburb in 1889. His wife, convicted of poison- 
ing him (though she was possibly framed), later went 
free and moved to the States. This book is the first to 
tag Maybrick as the Ripper. 


Shirley Harrison, author of the 200-page opening 
narrative about the finding and authentication of 
The Diary, is a professional writer, but not an estab- 
lished Ripperologist. Her literary agent invited her 
into the project when an unemployed seaman, Mike 
Barrett, presented the handwritten diary. This fe- 
male reviewer couldn't help rooting for Harrison, be- 
cause Ripperology has been almost exclusively a 
boys’ club. Unfortunately, Harrison comes across as, 
at best, gullible. Her narrative is disorganized, re- 
dundant, and full of circular reasoning. 

Barrett claimed a friend gave him the manuscript, 

without divulging its source. The friend sub- 
sequently died. A watch, engraved as the 
property of James Maybrick, soon ap- 
peared in a dealer's shop. An in- 
scription scratched inside the watch 
confessed, "I am Jack." 
Scared off by this dubious 
provenance and by prepubli- 
cation rumblings of “hoax,” 
Warner Books cancelled publi- 
cation in August 1993. This Hy- 
perion edition supplies а tran- 
script and a facsimile, hard to 
read because of blurry repro- 
duction in reduced size. The 
handwriting doesn't look Vic- 
torian. The book includes an 
essay by Kenneth W. Rendell 
stating unequivocally that the 
diary "is a hoax." British 
publisher Robert Smith (of 
Smith Gryphon Ltd.) supplies 
an essay defending the diary. 
Documents experts Sue Iremon- 
ger and Dr. Nicholas Eastaugh, 
among others, examined the manu- 
script, although nobody had time for 
elaborate forensic studies before 
publication 

Defenders of the diary crow that it's 
penned with chemically appropriate iron-gall 
ink in an authentic, “rare” Victorian blank book (a 
scrapbook with heavy, absorbent paper, however, 
nota diary book). Someone has removed the first 20 
pages (40 counting fronts and backs) with their con- 
tents. A new, not yet perfected ion migration test on 
the ink seems to indicate a date of around 1921, give 
or take several years, which would make the diary a 
fraud but the present purveyors its victims. How- 
ever, at present, there's no reliable equivalent to car- 

bon dating for documents created this recently. 

A hoaxer's most difficult problems have to do 
with the handwriting, language, and content of the 
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document, not acquisition of authentic Victorian pa- 
per, pen, ink, and so forth, all readily available at Lon- 
don collectibles markets such as Burmondsey and the 
Portobello Road. In any case, the reader need not wait 
for complete forensic testing, since the text of this 
diary reveals it as a fiction, whatever its actual age. 

Among other factual mistakes, the diarist de- 
scribes arranging the two farthings the police sup- 
posedly found at the feet of Annie Chapman's corpse. 
Whoops! The police did not find coins with the 
body. As Philip Sugden and Melvin Harris explain in 
their books, the coins are the maudlin invention of a 
Victorian journalist who romanticized the crime scene 
and thus misled a long line of Ripperologists. 

Kenneth Rendell points out that, ^. . . highly un- 
usual phrases and expressions that first appeared in 
1888 in a letter signed ‘Jack the Ripper,’ sent to a 
London newspaper, widely published since, are used 
throughout the diary. The diary is thus inexorably 
linked to that letter, All comparisons of the two 
handwritings conclude they are written by different 
people.” He elaborates that, “if the letter is written 
by Jack the Ripper, then the diary, which copies its 
language but does not match its handwriting, must 
be forged. If the 1888 letter is a hoax of the time, 
then the diary must still be a hoax since it copies its 
language but does not match Из handwriting.” The 
investigation aside, the murder confessions aren't 
well-written enough to do justice to this intrinsi- 
cally fascinating story. Still, with a good scriptwriter, 
The Diary could make an entertaining film. (Indeed, 
check THE News HOUND on page 18 for the first word of 
the proposed film version.) 

The True Face of Jack the Ripper (Michael O'Mara 
Books Ltd., 1995), by legitimate Ripperologist Melvin 
Harris, will appeal to Scarlet Readers with its mixture 
of detection and the occult. Harris defends the sus- 
picion of Vittoria Cremers that her acquaintance, 
Roslyn D'Onston Stephenson, was Jack. (Author Har- 
ris now owns the rights lo Cremers’ memoirs, which 
she dictated in the 1930s.) D'Onston, as he usually 


called himself, had an affair with Cremers' friend, 
novelist Mabel Collins. Cremers moved in with Collins 
and the creepy-quiet D'Onston more than a year after 
the last Ripper murder. 

All three were occultists in the bohemian circle of 
Madame Blavatsky and the Theosophical Society. 
D'Onston trained as a doctor in the United States, 
fought beside Garibaldi in Italy, had a scandalous 
affair with a prostitute, alienated his wealthy fam- 
ily, and claimed in print that he had slain a witch in 
the Cameroons. He drank heavily and abused drugs. 
Nominally a journalist, he supplemented this meager 
income by sponging off his friends. 

During the 10- week period of the five most cer- 
tain Ripper murders (Ripperologists disagree about 
the number), D'Onston was a patient in a hospital 
within convenient walking distance of the crimes. He 
checked in with an easily-faked neurotic complaint 
and was fully ambulatory. While hospitalized, he 
wrote a Ripperologist letter to the police and pub- 
lished an article detailing a bizarre theory, full of 
hints pointing to himself, that a French sorcerer had 
committed the murders as part of a black magic 
ritual. Harris opines that D'Onston felt “a need to 
talk about the murders," but did so in a way that 
would appear to be fantasy, thus "shielding himself 
from too close a scrutiny.” The police investigated 
D'Onston, decided he was a crackpot, and abandoned 
him as a suspect. 

This wild story, like that of The Diary, would 
make a terrific movie (no word yet), though Harris’ 
prose style is bombastic. Harris proves that D'Onston 
was a coldblooded, clever, sadistic sociopath, who 
professed little regard for human life. He dropped 
hints that he might have murdered his wife and that 
he might also be the Ripper. While Harris rehabili- 
tates D'Onston as a legitimate suspect, he can't prove 
that D'Onston really was Jack. 

Harris reports speculations as if they were facts 
and connects events that may have nothing to do with 
each other. Harris depends heavily on Vittoria Cre- 
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mers as a source, but her reliability seems question- 
able, especially since she dictated her memoirs about 
40 years after the events she relates. According to 
Cremers, D'Onston confessed or boasted to Mabel 
Collins that he was Jack. He claimed he had carried 
souvenir body parts home between his generously- 
proportioned bohemian necktie and his shirt. He tan- 
talized the inquisitive and paranoid Cremers with tales 
of the strongbox he kept locked in his room. Snooping, 
she discovered his secret cache of neckties, stiff 
with a coagulated substance, she said. 

But was the substance blood? Was it human 
blood? Was it specifically the blood of the Ripper's 
victims? One can imagine the malicious D'Onston fab- 
ricating clues, leading Cremers to them, then enjoying 
a laugh at the expense of these credulous women 
Without forensic testing, such “evidence” described 
long after the fact is unconvincing. 

Harris too lightly dismisses points that contradict 
his theories. For instance, D'Onston claimed in print 
that his editor, W. T. Stead of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
told him that the police found semen in the rectum 
of victim Mary Kelly. Unable to find any corroboration 
that the Ripper buggered Kelly, Harris says that the 
police must have suppressed this information in 
their written reports. Such labored reasoning weak- 
ens his case. Still, this book makes entertaining read- 
ing. Detective fiction buffs will enjoy dissecting the 
case and pouncing on the many logical flaws. 

The most empathetic and humane account of the 
Ripper’s victims and the Whitechapel slum is still 
Donald Rumbelow’s The Complete Jack the Ripper 
(New York Graphic Society, 1975), although in some 
other respects it’s now outdated. Like most of the 
Ripper books before them, all three of those re- 
viewed here dwell almost exclusively on Saucy Jack 
himself and on the minutiae of the evidence. Of 
course, all the writers apply socially acceptable ad- 
jectives of enthralled disgust to describe the crimes: 
gruesome, perverted, monstrous. The words echo 
the newsboy calling out, “Another murder! ‘Orrible 


mutilations!” Lingering over such material can make 
the reader numb. The prostitutes, seen only in black 
and white police photographs and impersonal news- 
paper sketches, become barely human, pieces of a 
puzzle, characters ina murder mystery, collections 
of body parts. 

But they were human. They were Polly Nichols, 
Annie Chapman, Elizabeth Stride, Kate Eddowes, 
Mary Kelly. 


According to Ripperologist Melvin Harris, 
the True Face of Jack the Ripper belongs to 
Roslyn D'Onston Stephenson (pictured on 
page 69), but there are many more candidates 
for the position. Pictured left to right above 
are James Kenneth Stephen, tutor (and per- 
haps more) to the Duke of Clarence; "Eddy," 
the Duke of Clarence himself; Sir William 
| Gull, royal physician and one of the most 
popular suspects of recent years, thanks in | 
large part to the 1979 Sherlock Holmes film 
MURDER BY DECREE; James Maybrick, who 
has The Diary of Jack the Ripper to thank 
for his place on the list of suspects; Mont- | 
ague James Druitt, whose suicide coincided 
with the last of the Whitechapel murders 
(his resemblance to FULL HOUSE star Bob 
Saget should not be held against him); and 
Severin Klosowski (alias George Chapman), 
who, if he is the Ripper, gave up carving for a | 
career poisoning his supposed wives. Was 
one of these men the most infamous serial 
killer in history? It’s possible—perhaps prob- 
able—but it's doubtful that anyone will ever 
know for certain. 
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Though she is smart enough to keep off the streets, Mary Kelly (Edina Ronay) makes the fatal mistake of in- 
viting Jack the Ripper (John Fraser) into her rooms—particularly her STUDY IN TERROR! 


А STUDY IN TERROR 
Continued from page 68 

Of course, there may be one stretch of the imagina- 
tion that Ripperologists are unwilling to take—and that 
is the presence of a certain consulting detective and 
his stalwart companion. 
Sherlock Holmes is already solving a mystery when 
first he makes his appearance in А STUDY ІМ TER- 
КОК: the disappearance, not of Lady Frances Carfax, 
but of his pipe. (He finds it tucked under Dr. Watson.) 

The film quickly establishes a Holmes (John Nev- 
ille) who is a rather youthful bundle of energy and a 
Watson (Donald Houston) who, while still slow on the 
uptake, is not quite the bumbling buffoon popularized 
by Nigel Bruce in the Rathbone pictures. It gives the 
master sleuth a series of deductions to make— first 
concerning his pipe's whereabouts, and then about 
the newspaper Watson is reading (detailing the latest 
Ripper atrocity). Oddly, the scene ends with Holmes 
proclaiming, “And now! Whitechapel!”—but when next 
we see him he is still puttering about Baker Street. 
(The script indicates that he is 10 take the paper from 
Watson, showing that he is now "involved" in the 
case, but the action never makes it to the screen.) 

Instead, it's time for another killing! 
A STUDY IN TERROR’s third murder sequence is the 
longest and most elaborate in the film, and the one 
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that draws deepest from the true facts in the case (if 
not specifically the facts of the murder in question). It 
is a vignette, taking us deep into London's slums. 
Annie Chapman (better known as "Dark Annie") 
was not the petite, good-humored blonde played so 
winningly in the movie by Barbara Windsor, but a 47- 
year-old prostitute whose luck had all but run out. 
The character appears to have been based more on 
Elizabeth Stride than Annie, since "Long Liz" was well 
liked.and considered a good sport by her cronies. 
Annie Chapman was walking the streets on the 
night of her death because she had spent her lodgings 
money on beer. (In STUDY, Annie has frittered away 
her meager funds on a new bonnet; in fact, it was 
Polly Nichols who had purchased the frivolous head- 
gear.) Next to the unfortunate woman's body was 
found a piece of leather apron. (In STUDY, Annie 
tries to sell her wares to a friendly butcher named Chun- 
ky; in fact, it was thought that the Ripper might Ье а 
butcher, and a local Whitechapel loony known as 
Leather Apron was at one time suspected of the crimes.) 
None of this is used as a means to decipher the 
Ripper's identity in A STUDY IN TERROR. Instead, 
when we return to Baker Street (after a brief sojourn 
with Inspector Lestrade, played to rat-faced perfection 
by Frank Finlay), we find that Sherlock Holmes has lit- 


erally received a caseload of clues in the post! 
E 
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Sherlock Holmes Meets Ellery Queen 


by Richard Valley 


The old voice trembled. “Mr. Queen, he did not 
do it. He was not the Ripper!” 
—A Study in Terror 


veryone knows the identity of Jack the Ripper in 

the 1966 film A STUDY IN TERROR. It was 
Lord Carfax, who, obsessed with protecting the honor 
of the family name and outraged by his brother 
Michael’s marriage to a common prostitute, sought to 
exscind his shame by eliminating every whore on the 
streets. That’s who it was, right? 

Wrong! 

It was another gent entirely! And that’s not all— 
in the film, Sherlock Holmes single-handedly tracked 
down the most notorious killer 
of his time, but in a certain no- 
vel it took the combined skills 
of both Holmes and Ellery Queen 
to bring the fiend to heel! 

Even Herman Cohen, A STU- 
DY IN TERROR's executive pro- 
ducer, had no idea that his cel- 
luloid Holmes had (apparently) 
caught the wrong man. “We 
wanted to get a book deal, of 
course, and Lancer Books came 
up with the idea for a noveliza- 
tion by Ellery Queen. | never 
read it, so I never knew that 
they changed anything." 

Actually, they (“they” be- 
ing Frederic Dannay and Man- 
fred B. Lee, the Brooklyn-born 
cousins who wrote as Ellery 
Queen) changed quite a bit. In 
this, the 35th Queen mystery 
(only five more would follow), 
the authors initiated what would 
become a cottage industry in en- 
suing decades: namely, a par- 
ticular form of Sherlockian 
pastiche, in which a long-lost 
manuscript by Holmes' biogra- 
pher, Dr. John H. Watson, turns 
up unexpectedly. 

Though the most popular 
novel to make use of this premise is unquestion- 
ably Nicholas Meyer's The Seven-Per-Cent Solution 
(1974), Queen had the advantage in being able to 
Offer two detectives for the price of one. (And the 
price of one must have been pretty damn cheap, 
since іп А Study іп Terror you got two for 60 cents!) 
He also had a top-drawer screenplay by Donald and 
Derek Ford from which to draw inspiration 

Actually, the script may have proven more a 
problem than a boon. Unlike the Fords, who could 
cut away from Holmes and Watson to follow Jack the 
Ripper on his nightly prowls through Whitechapel, 


A NEW KIND 
OF THRILLER 


Queen adhered strictly to the rules. Watson's manu- 
script is written in the first person, and any event at 
which the good doctor is not present remains 
undramatized. The Ellery Queen chapters and inter- 
ruptions (and here “Ellery Queen" refers to the 
writer/detective in the stories, not the boys from 
Brooklyn), in keeping with the style of the Queen 
series, are written in the third person. It's all some- 
thing of a (Roman) hat trick, and the ol’ Maestro 
manages to pull it off brilliantly. 

Queen departs frequently from the screenplay, 
adding and subtracting characters, changing names 
(Max Steiner becomes Max Klein), giving Lord Carfax 
a young daughter of about nine, establishing that 
Watson's wife (never mentioned 
in the movie) is away, moving 
Shire House from London to the 
moors of Baskerville country, 
making splendid use of the 
Baker Street Irregulars to find 
Joseph Beck’s pawn shop (pre- 
cisely what Holmes would 
have done), taking the Baker 
Street duo to the Diogenes Club 
for a consultation with Mycroft 
Holmes (which is far more likely 
a happenstance than having 
Mycroft descend upon Baker 
Street), checking up on the 
criminal activities of Professor 
James Moriarty, and overall 
making the narrative as authen- 
tically “Watsonian” as possible 

Meanwhile, in the “present 
day” of 1966, a millionaire chum 
of Ellery's tries to track down 
the woman who placed the 
manuscript in his car with the 
scrawled message: “Please de- 
liver to Ellery Queen.” The friend 
doesn’t succeed, but presently 
the modern master receives a 
telephone call from an elderly 
woman, a woman who could 
easily be 90 years old.... 

A Study in Terror's clever- 
est touch is that it basically offers the same solution 
to the crimes as does the movie on which it is 
based, then hints that Sherlock Holmes knew that 
this solution was false but decided not to tell Wat- 
son the truth (which means that the truth is not re- 
vealed in Walson's manuscript), then finally offers 
Ellery Queen a crack at deducing what Holmes knew 
but was determined to keep a secret. Yes, the truth 
wins out. The novelization reveals that both Sherlock 
Holmes in 1888 and Ellery Queen in 1966 knew that 


Jack the Ripper was really .... 


Hey, | can keep a secret, too! 
SCARLET STREET 
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interviewed by Jessie Lilley 


Е the mid-1960s, producer Herman Cohen 
abandoned his friends of earlier days 
his teenage werewolves and Frankensteins, his 
vampires in a girls' dormitory, his crazed true- 
crime authors, his murderous zoo-keepers, his 
man-eating plants and giant gorillas. 

Gone, too, were such toys as a pair of bin- 
oculars that poke out the user’s eyes, the ice 
tongs, the portable guillotine .... 

It was time to branch out and meet new 
friends . . . friends like Jack the Ripper. 

A STUDY IN TERROR (1966) was the mo- 
tion picture that first pitted the fictional Sher- 
lock Holmes against the all too genuine Rip- 
per, and it is still widely considered to be one 
of the best Holmes mysteries ever committed 
to celluloid. It is also considered to be Cohen's 
best movie—especially by those whose taste 
for teen terrors is somewhat limited. 

Herman Cohen is justifiably proud of A 
STUDY IN TERROR. In this final installment 
of Scarlet Street’s three-part interview with the 
titan of terror, he clears away the fog sur- 
rounding the making of this stylish and pol- 
ished production... 
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ican and British advertising campaigns for A STUDY IN TERROR was 
determined by one factor alone: the astonishing popularity of the BATMAN TV series in the States. NEXT 
PAGE: The Amazing Colossal Cohen poses on a miniature KONGA (1961) set. 


cation that we had for the Duke's 
home—that was the Osterly estate, 
Which is a national historical home. 
They came and had lunch with us 
there, then they came on location 
at Shepperton Studios a couple of 
times. Adrian Conan Doyle was— 
well, let's face it; he lived off his 
father all his life. He had a mag- 
nificent home in Switzerland, be- 
cause the taxes in England were so 
rough, so he could only come back 
to England so many days a year. 

JL: Where else did you shoot? 

HC: We shot at the wharf, we shot 
in Whitechapel itself—in the crowd 
scene with Anthony Quayle. In fact, 
I always do a Hitchcock in all my 
pictures, I was one of the crowd in 
that big fight scene with Anthony 
Quayle. (Laughs) In costume and ev- 
erything! I always do my bit in all 
my pictures. We built the pub for 
the opening of the picture; we built 
that at Shepperton. 

JL: It’s a beautiful set. It almost seems 
too attractive to be in Whitechapel. 
HC: I had a marvelous art director. 
His name was Alex Vetchinsky. He 
worked for Sam Spiegel on pictures; 
he was between films at the time 
and we got along very well. I got 
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James Hill, who had just completed 
BORN FREE, to direct. And I had a 
hell of a cast. 

JI: Yes, indeed! 

HC: John Neville, Donald Houston, 
John Fraser, Anthony Quayle, Bar- 
bara Windsor, Robert Morley, Geor- 
gia Brown.... 

JL: Did you cast the picture yourself? 
HC: I did all the casting with a 
wonderful casting director, a great 
gal who worked with me in all my 
films in casting: Maude Spector. 
Don't forget this was a very low- 
budget film. It looks pretty lush; in 
fact, Stanley Schneider and Mike 
Frankovich, who were the heads of 
production at Columbia at that 
time, used A STUDY IN TERROR to 
Show their new producers and ex- 
ecutives how to make a film and use 
ingenuity in place of money. 

JL: How did you choose John Neville to 
play Sherlock Holmes? 

HC: Well, at that time, John Neville 
was the managing and artistic di- 
rector of a theater in Nottingham, 
The Nottingham Playhouse. I had 
seen him in a few plays in London, 
and I thought that he would be ideal 
for Sherlock—even though Га 
worked with Michael Gough, who I 


liked very much. But this was one 
picture I didn’t put Michael in, be- 
cause he was in my modern horror 
films. He was in HORRORS OF THE 
BLACK MUSEUM and BLACK ZOO; 
he was in BERSERK. So I didn’t put 
Michael in STUDY, and he was very 
unhappy. (Laughs) Getting Robert 
Morley to play Sherlock’s brother 
was a challenge. We all sat around, 
saying, “Gee, he would be so good.” 
Everybody was afraid to go to see 
him. And I just went to his home! 
(Laughs) Hired him! 

JL: Just rang the bell and said, "Hi." 
HC: Yeah, I did. Really. And he hap- 
pened to be home. [ also had ап 
entree because his son-in-law, Rob- 
ert Hardy, was in BERSERK; he 
played the Scotland Yard detective. 
Anyway, I was able to get Robert 
Morley because I booked him for 
one week. We did all his scenes in 
one week, because he was going to 
start a play. He was a great charac- 
ter, Morley. 

JL: What about Jack the Ripper? Do 
you have your own theory concerning 
his identity? 

HC: Yes, 1 do, because we spoke to 
several Scotland Yard inspectors 
who I knew from doing HORRORS 


OF THE BLACK MUSEUM. I was 
one of the first Americans to be 
taken through Scotland Yard's Black 
Museum. It has all the tools and in- 
struments of murder used in every 
murder committed in the United 
Kingdom—including just а горе. I 
mean, everything is there! Anyway, 
Queen Victoria sealed some secret 
documents on the case of Jack the 
Ripper, to be opened after a hun- 
dred years! It all points to a member 
of the royal family. That's why we 
did what we did. We didn't want to 
get too close to the royal family, but 
we made the Ripper an aristocrat. 
JL: It sounds like you're a real Ripper 
enthusiast 
HC: Understand, it’s been a long 
time since I was involved with A 
STUDY IN TERROR. But whenever I 
do a film I get grossly involved in 
it. Anything about Sherlock Holmes 
and Jack the Ripper, I studied and 
knew at that time. (Laughs) But 
finish a picture and it’s like a cur- 
tain falls. I push it aside and go on to 
the next project. 
JL: Is it true that you directed some of 
A STUDY IN TERROR yourself? 
HC: ГЇЇ tell you what happened. 
James Hill is a fine man, but he had 
a habit of disappearing. The assis- 
tant director would come to me and 
say, "Herman, we can't find the di- 
rector. We're ready for the setup 
and he’s gone.” Well, we were work- 
ing at Shepperton Studios on a 
huge, huge scene, filming the scene 
of the fire at the pub—which, of 
course, we had to do in one take. 
We were all ready to go, special ef- 
fects was ready, firemen were 
standing by—and they couldn’t 
find the director. I said, “Well, 
Vil take it. ГИ direct it. Put the 
red light on and lock the doors. 
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That son of a...” (Laughs) Who 
knows where he went? He just dis- 
appeared! Because he was a very 
strange, introverted guy. Talented, 
very talented—but he suffered from 
a lack of communication, even with 
his actors. I can’t tell you how often 
Neville and Morley and Anthony 
Quayle would come to me and say, 
“Herman, what’s he mean here? 
What do you think we should do 
here?” Because he would say a few 
words to them and put his hood 
over his face and go back to his 
chair. Anyway, I shot that scene. We 
did it in one take’ and it looked 
pretty damn good, if I do say so 
myself! 

JL: It certainly did. 

HC: When it was all over and the 
red light was off, in he came run- 
ning! "I'm ready! I’m ready!” He 
smelled the smoke and everything, 
and looked around and said, "What 
happened?” And they said, "Herman 
just did the scene." He was furi- 
ous! (Laughs) “It’s a wrap!" Done for 
the day! 

JL: You've mentioned the budget on А 
STUDY IN TERROR. Even though it 
was small, it was still considerably lar- 
ger than the budgets for your earlier 
horror pictures. 

HC: Oh, yes, of course! | WAS 

A TEENAGE WEREWOLF, I 
WAS A TEENAGE FRANKEN- 
STEIN, BLOOD OF DRACULA, 
and HOW TO MAKE A MON- 
STER were black and white. We 


shot those between seven and 10 
days, and the budgets were all under 
$150,000! 
JL: That's remarkable. 
HC: I mean, I’m talking complete— 
excluding any ads and press, of 
course. James Nicholson, who was 
the president of American Interna- 
tional Pictures, and I were very, 
very good friends. Years before we 
worked together for Jack Broder, 
where I got my feet wet. | was his 
assistant, associate, what have you— 
he gave me all kinds of titles in- 
stead of money. (Laughs) We did a 
lot of pictures: BRIDE OF THE GO- 
RILLA, BELA LUGOSI MEETS A 
BROOKLYN GORILLA, THE BUSH- 
WHACKERS starring John Ireland, 
Wayne Morris, and Dorothy Malone, 
BATTLES OF CHIEF PONTIAC with 
Lex Barker and Lon Chaney. Any- 
way, when American International 
started, Jim wanted me to do some 
pictures for him. [n fact, he wanted 
me to be his partner, but Iwas tied 
up. I had a four picture deal with 
United Artists at the time. Roger 
Corman gave Jim Nicholson his 
first picture to release: THE FAST 
AND THE FURIOUS with John Ire- 
land and Dorothy Malone. 
JL: How did you establish your con- 
tacts in England? 
HC: | thought it was time to do 
a picture in color and Cinema- 
Scope, and that's when | wrote, 


with Aben Kandel, HORRORS OF 
THE BLACK MUSEUM, based on 
Scotland Yard’s Black Museum. AIP 
didn’t have the money to do big- 
budget pictures, so I tied in with a 
company in England called Anglo- 
Amalgamated. It was headed by Nat 
Cohen and Stuart Levy. No relation 
to me. 

JL: I was going to ask if you were 
keeping it in the family. 

HC: No, no relation. I first met Nat 
when he came over to the States with 
Jimmy Carreras, looking to see if he 
could get an American partner. | tied 
in with him on some pictures called 
GHOST SHIP and UNDERCOVER 
AGENT. They’re hardly ever men- 
tioned today, but they were both 
successful. I must say that there 
are two producers whose every 
picture at least broke even, and 
that’s myself and Roger Corman. 
Knock on wood.... 

JL: It should only continue. 

HC: Yes! (Laughs) Anyway, the teen- 
age cycle was playing out, and AIP 
started doing the beach party pic- 
tures, and I wanted to do HOR- 
RORS OF THE BLACK MUSEUM in 
color and scope—so I got half the 
money from American International 
and half from Anglo-Amalgamated 
in England. And really, that’s how 
we did HORRORS OF THE BLACK 
MUSEUM. 

JL: And that's what gave you the con- 
nections in England to make A STUDY 
IN TERROR? 
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| d А 
LEFT: Director James Hill wasn't too happy when his deerstalkered executive producer took the helm dur- 
ing A STUDY IN TERROR's fiery finale. RIGHT: John Neville and Herman Cohen scan the STUDY IN 


HC: When I was going to make А 
STUDY IN TERROR, HORRORS OF 
THE BLACK MUSEUM is the picture 
that I showed the Conan Doyle peo- 
ple. They flipped over it; 50, А 
STUDY IN TERROR was a big pic- 
ture for me at that time. 

JL: The film has a unique musical 
score by John Scott. 

HC: It was his first film, I want you 
to know. He did a short for Cin- 
erama, which I saw at the Cinerama 
Theater in London. The music was 
just fantastic, and I found out who 
the composer was. I met him, lis- 
tened to some of his music in his 
home, and signed him to do A STU- 
DY IN TERROR. John $cott did BER- 
SERK, he did TROG, and he did 
CROOKS AND CORONETS, which 
was a Warner Brothers comedy with 
Telly Savalas, Dame Edith Évans, 
Warren Oates, and Cesar Romero—| 
always had a great time working 
with John Scott, because music was 
sort of my minor in school. I love 
music. I Know how important it is, 
and I always worked very closely 
with my composers. 

JL: So you got on well .. ? 

НС: Oh, John and I got along just 
great. We would sit at the piano 
in his home and run the film, and 
we'd go over the instrumentation 
that he wanted to use. We had fun 
working together, deciding where 
there should be music and where 
there shouldn't be music. As I say, 


А STUDY IN TERROR was the first 


score that he did for any film, and 
I’m happy to say that he’s been 
working a hell of a lot sine 
JL: The contrast between the film's ad 
campaigns in England and the States 
is absolutely amazing. 

HC: Oh, I was furious about the cam- 
paign here in the States! 

JL: They called Sherlock Holmes the 
original Caped Crusader, and tried to 
compare him with Batman, who twas 
then a big hit on TV. 

HC: I'll tell you: We handled it very 
seriously in England. We had a big 
opening in Leicester Square, a big 
premiere, and it did terrific busi- 
ness in England—which it did not 
do here, by the way. A STUDY IN 
TERROR was not one of my big 
pictures in the States. 

JL: Perhaps if it had been advertised 
properly . . .. 

HC: Well, you hititon the head. It 
was not only poorly advertised, it 
had the wrong title as far as | was 
concerned. When Bob Ferguson, 
who was in charge of advertising 
at Columbia at the time, was doing 
the American campaign, I was tied 
up preparing BERSERK with Joan 
Crawford in London. When I flew 
to New York and they showed me 
the campaign—“Here comes the 
original Caped Crusader! Pow! 
Crunch! Bang!” and all that crap—I 
was furious! They said, “Look, 
BATMAN is so big now. We think 
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by David Stuart Davies 


The Final Problem 


It is with a heavy heart that I take up 
my pen to record the recent rev- 
elations on Baker Street. I can state 
categorically that Mr. Jeremy Brett 
will no more don the mantle of that 
dark angel, Sherlock Holmes. We 
knew that THE MEMOIRS OF SHER- 
LOCK HOLMES was supposed to 
be Granada's last series and that 
Brett's health had been less than 
good, but fans being fans we 
hoped, wished—prayed, even—that 
there would be a turnaround: Gra- 
nada would change their mind, 
Brett would return to full health 
and be persuaded to detect again. 
‘Fraid not. 

Jeremy learned earlier this year 
that his heart problem was more 
serious than he had thought. The 
strain of a serious boyhood illness 
was exacerbated by the effect of 
the drugs he took to stabilize his 
mental condition following the 
death of his second wife in the 
1980s. His heart is so weak, now, 
that it will be impossible for him to 
take on the strain of a leading role 
ever again. 

“Рог God's sake, don't say that 
Sherlock did this to me. Whatever 
role I'd been playing, the result 


would have been the same," he told 
me over the telephone one cool 
evening in April. “It is just an un- 
fortunate medical condition. It has 
taken me a while to come to terms 
with the fact that I'll never take а 
lead again, but my spirits are high 
and who knows what is round the 
next corner." 

His spirits are certainly buoyant, 
but one suspects that he is hiding 
his wounds bravely. Certainly those 
of us who saw Jeremy Brett in his 
glory days as Sherlock Holmes can 
but mourn this great loss. 

A full interview with Jeremy Brett 
will appear in the Fall Issue of 
Scarlet Street. 


Me „ 
Away from Baker Streel, in other 
avenues, Granada are doing very 
well. Robbie Coltrane recently won а 
BAFTA award for his role as the 
vhiskey swilling psychiatrist in the 
series CRACKER. Presently film- 
ing the third series, Coltrane ob- 
served that he was proud of the 
way that the Cracker team "hadn't 
taken for granted the programme's 
s." The new set of features 
promises to be just as dramatic, 
controversial, and powerful as 
those that came before. 


THE THREE GABLES. 


Jeremy Brett (pictured with mirror-mad director Peter Hammond and 
costar Claudine Auger) was in obvious poor health during the filming of 


PRIME SUSPECT is yet another 
thoroughbred from the Granada 
stables. A new series has just been 
before the cameras. After PRIME 
SUSPECTS 1, 2, and 3, the new set 
brings a distinct change to the usual 
format. There will be three complete 
two-hour films, each by a different 
writer and with its own separate 
storyline, but linked by a strong se- 
rial narrative tracing the conflicts in 
the turbulent career of Detective 
Superintendent Jane Tennison (Hel- 
en Mirren) and her blossoming re- 
lationship with psychologist Pat- 
rick Schofield (Stuart Wilson). Now 
working for the area Major Investi- 
gation Team, the newly promoted 
Tennison is assigned to different 
stations to head major inquiries. 
After some tough personal deci- 
sions—including one about her preg- 
nancy—Tennison returns to old ter- 
ritory in London’s Southampton Row 
station to find herself working 
against the clock to trace “The Lost 
Child,” the first film in the trilogy. 

With CRACKER and PRIME SÜS- 
PECT we have a grittier, more dan- 
gerous type of show, miles away 
from the Sherlock Holmes series, 
which presents a smoother kind of 
evil, with a more enigmatic central 
figure. The Holmes shows don't give 
the younger audiences that imme- 
diale sense of thrill gratification. 
It's the difference between a cold 
beer and a fine wine—and I reckon 
Granada believes that beer sells bet- 
ter at the moment. 
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Holmes Away (From оте 


John Neville happily submits 
to a Scarlet Street interview! 


ohn Neville’s heart belongs to the 

stage. Even when he was starring 
as Sherlock Holmes in A STUDY IN 
TERROR (1966), he was managing 
and acting in a theater in Notting- 
ham. When he accepted the lead in 
Terry Gilliam's THE ADVEN- _ 
TURES OF BARON MUN- : 
CHAUSEN (1989), it was 
only because the the- 4% 
ater he was running— 4 
this time in Stratford, 4 
Ontario—was р 
closed for the, 
Off season. 


Neville has not made very many 
motion pictures, but a surprising 
number of them are of interest to 
genre fans. In addition to A STUDY 
IN TERROR and MUNCHAUSEN, 


he starred in the cult sci-fi fave UN- 


EARTHLY STRANGER. 
\ Taking time out from 
Qs busy theater sched- 


ule, John Neville was 
happy (really, he was) to 
answer a few ques- 
tions about that mem- 
` orable motion picture 
in which the world's 
. greatest detec- 

E tive fought 
the world's 
most famous 
serial killer! 


Interview by Jessie Lilley 


LEFT: Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson (John Neville and Donald Houston) enjoy a quiet moment in Baker Street 


before tracking down Jack the Ripper. RIGHT: On Sherlock's instructions, Watson creates a disturbance at a 
Whitechaple hostel—little realizing that his comrade is close at hand. 


Scarlet Street: How did you come to be 
cast as Sherlock Holmes т A STUDY IN 
TERROR? 

John Neville: My goodness, I have 
no idea. It's a long time ago that Гуе 
made that movie. It was a very good 
movie, actually. It was in wonderful 
color, and it had an incredible cast, 
some very good British stage actors 
from theaters like the Old Vic, the 
National Theatre, the Royal Shake- 
speare Theatre— wonderful cast. And 
it had, in Donald Houston, I thought, 
the best Dr. Watson ever. 

56: He was delightful. 

JN: I guess I was just asked to play it. 
I'm good casting for that role, I would 
think. 

SS: Did you have any fear of becoming. 
too closely identified with the charac- 
ter, as did Basil Rathbone? 

JN: No, not really, because | had a 
very busy career in the theater. All 
my life, Í was mainly in theater. As 
I was so busy, I hadn’t made that 
many movies, really, so there wasn’t 
much danger of me being typecast. 
I did, much later, play Holmes on 
stage in New York. 

SS: When you replaced John Wood on 
Broadway in the William Gillette play, 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. What prompted 
you to take on the role again? 

JN: Well, I was the acting director of 
a theater in Edmonton, Alberta, at 
the time, and that theater group 
doesn’t operate in the summer. It’s 
one of those regional groups that 
has a fall, a winter, and a spring sea- 
son. Well, I had a long summer 
break, and I was offered the role. I 
turned it down quite enough times, 
because I wanted a summer break, 
really. But it proved to be a lucrative 
engagement, so I'm glad I did it. It 


was just a super production, a very 
fine production, from the Royal 
Shakespeare director Frank Dun- 
lop—an old friend of mine. It was a 
very enjoyable experience. It was 
really a very fine production, played 
in a kind of old-fashioned, melo- 
dramatic style, which had a lot of hu- 
mor in it. 

SS: Aside from the technical differ- 
ences between stage and film acting, was 
your stage Holmes different from your 
film Holmes? 

JN: I think it was, really. Because of 
the nature of the production—it be- 
ing a Kind of heightened, melodra- 
matic, stylized production, with a 
lot of humor. I also met another old 
friend in that production, Clive Re- 
vill, who played Moriarty. We had 
played in the West End of London 
in a show called IRMA LA DOUCE. 
SHERLOCK HOLMES was a very en- 
joyable production. 1 did it, 1 think, 
for 16 weeks, and then went back to 
my theater in Alberta. 

S5: The play has Holmes fall in love. Was 
that a difficult emotion to incorporate 
into the characterization? 

JN: No, because it’s so well written. 
That particular play has stood the 
test of time, because it's a vehicle that 
the great American actor/ manager 
William Gillette played practically 
all his life. The play works remark- 
ably well. It’s a very good vehicle, 
a very well-made play, and it was 
made to work. 

SS: Were you familiar with the Sherlock 
Holmes stories, or in any way a fan be- 
fore you took the role? 

JN: No, not really. 1 was familiar with 
them, yes. 

SS: What did you do to research the 
character of Holmes? 


JN: Oh, I don’t believe in that very 
much. I don’t believe that you have 
to research, not to a great extent. If 
you're doing a play, what's in the 
text is what guides you about how 
you play the character. I mean, you 
can read background . . 

SS: Have you any desire £o play Holmes 
again? 

JN: Well, if it’s a good script, yes. I 
would certainly consider it. 

SS: Herman Cohen, who was executive 
producer on A STUDY IN TERROR, 
is noted mainly for his horror films, 
such as HORRORS THE BLACK 
MUSEUM and I WAS A TEENAGE 
WEREWOLF. What was he like? 

JN: Well, he was very agreeable. I 
didn't see that much of him, but he 
was very agreeable to work with. 
SS: He told us that he had directed 
parts of A STUDY IN TERROR. 

JN: 1 don't recall that. I recall it be- 
ing directed by Mr. James Hill. 

SS: The Conan Doyle estate were in- 
volved as producers of A STUDY IN 
TERROR. Were they very strict in 
regard to Conan Doyle's characters? 
JN: No, I don't think so. Frankly, they 
were very friendly. They took me on 
a trip to the museum. It has all kinds 
of Holmes memorabilia, you know. 
And it’s in a castle! 

SS: Robert Morley appears as Mycroft 
Holmes. I 1960, you played Lord Alfred 
Douglas opposite Morley as Oscar 
Wilde. Did this connection lead to A 
STUDY IN TERROR? 

JN: No. They cast him without that 
connection. We had always been 
very good friends, 

SS: What was it like to work with Rob- 
ert Morley? 

JN: Wonderful! Absolutely wonder- 
ful! He was a dear friend, a very 
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LEFT and RIGHT: John Neville and Robert Morley played the Holmes brothers in A STUDY IN TERROR (1966), 
but in OSCAR WILDE (1960) they played Lord Alfred Douglas and the Wilde man himself. 


lovely man. He also directed me in a 
stage play, in London, called ONCE 
MORE WITH FEELING. Robert Mor- 
ley was just simply a gorgeous man. 
I remember one occasion, when he 
was directing me—we were re- 
hearsing on the stage of a theater 
in which we were not going to play, 
actually. He came up to me one 
morning at the beginning of re- 
hearsal, with a huge pair of binocu- 
lars around his neck, and I said, 
“Rob, what's the matter? Can't you 
see?” And he said, "No, no, no, my 
dear boy, I’m going to the races to- 
day. I think you'll get on a lot bet- 
ter without me." (Laughs) And he 
did! He said, "We will open this 
play in Brighton before going to 
the West End." I said, "Why are we 
opening it in Brighton?" Не said, 


LEFT: In 196: 


^Well, my dear boy, we can go to 
derby!" So he took me to the derby. 

SS: He was а fan of the horses... 

JN: Yes! Oh, yes! (Laughs) He was 
without question! 

SS: The film OSCAR WILDE, of course, 
dealt with “the love that dare not 
speak its name." Homosexuality was, 
for many years, a taboo subject on 
the movie screen. In the early '605, how- 
ever, two Oscar Wilde films were made 
back to back. 

JN: I don’t know what brought about 
the change, but it was very good for 
me. It was odd; it was crazy that two 
movies on Oscar Wilde were made 
at the same time. I guess that some- 
times happens. It happened with 
Christopher Columbus. But it was 
such a wasted effort, really, and a 
waste of huge sums of money. 


SS: You said that you don't research 
your characters. Does that hold true 
when you play an actual person, such 
as Lord Alfred Douglas? 

JN: Well, there’s been a lot written 
about him, and there’s a lot that he 
wrote himself. He was a poet—quite 
a good poet, actually. You'd want 
to read about that, and want to read 
the whole incident culminating in 
the trial at the Old Bailey, so that one 
can gage the kind of influence he 
had on Oscar Wilde—a very bad one. 
SS: What's your opinion of A STUDY 
IN TERROR? 

JN: Well, it was very good. I re- 
member that the color was so won- 
derful. And the atmosphere. What I 
think helped enormously was the 
cast; it was like a National Theatre 
cast, or a Royal Shakespeare cast. It 


n Neville appeared opposite Gabriella Licudi in the sci-fi thriller UNEARTHLY STRANGER. 


a 
RIGHT: Though he hadn't appeared in movies for many years, Neville was offered the lead in THE ADVENTURES 
OF BARON MUNCHHAUSEN (1989)—and readily accepted. 
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“Мо, you monstrous fiend! That’ s my copy of Scarlet Street!” Sherlock 
Holmes (John Neville) meets Jack the Ripper (John Fraser) in the classic A 


STUDY IN TERROR (1966). 


was filled with such wonderful ac- 
tors: Frank Finlay, Donald Houston, 
John Fraser... . 

SS: You've spoken very warmly about 
Donald Houston, who played Watson. 
JN: He died fairly recently, in Por- 
tugal. I don’t know how or why, but 
he wasn’t that old. He was a good 
friend at the time, and I can only 
repeat that he was the best Dr. Wat- 
son, ever. He wasn’t a buffoon, and 
he wasn’t a joke. 

SS: Frank Finlay portrayed Inspector 
Lestrade. 

JN: Marvelous, simply marvelous 
actor. He was a long time at the 
National Theatre. I don’t know what 
he’s up to now. I’m no longer very 
closely in touch with Britain, be- 
cause I don't live there, anymore. 
SS: Did you get to know John Fraser and 
Adrienne Corri at all? 

JN: I knew them both very well be- 
fore the movie. John Fraser and 1 
worked on many things. 

SS: Were any further Holmes films or 
TV shows offered to you as a result of A 
STUDY IN TERROR? 

JN: Гуе once been approached about 
doing a series, but that didn't get 
through, no. 

SS: Was it British or American? 

JN: American. 

SS: You've played many classical roles 
on stage. Do you consider your appear- 
ances as Holmes and Baron Munchaus- 
en of lesser importance? 

JN: No, I don't. Іп particular, think- 
ing of Baron Munchausen, it was a 
very important role in what it re- 
quired of a practical actor. 

SS: Actors who work mainly on stage 
sometimes look down on film work. 
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JN: It's snobbish. 

SS: What brought you back to the screen 
as the Baron? 

JN: Well, Terry Gilliam had been 
trying to set this movie up for two 
or three years, I think. Everywhere 
he went to get this movie together, 
people said, “You know who wants 
to play that, don’t you? The answer 
is John Neville.” And he got sick of 
hearing my name. [ was in my of- 
fice—I was running this theater in 
Stratford, Ontario—and I got a call 
from Rome, and Terry said he would 
like to meet me; he was coming to 
Toronto. In the meantime, I was 
sent a script. I went to the meeting 
thinking “Гм not going to be of- 
fered this. This is a huge role, and I 
haven't done a movie in 20 years! 
And even if I am offered it, T will 
be too busy running this theater." бо 
I went to see him, and we had a 
lovely time together; he/s very fun- 
ny. He pointed to the script on the 
coffee table and said, "What do you 
think about it?" I said, "Well, it's 
absolutely fascinating, wonderful, 
but I don't know how you would 
shoot it as a movie." He said, ^Nei- 
ther do L but we're going to do it, 
anyway." Two days later, I got a 
phone call saying that I had the 
role. Then I had to do a lot of plan- 
ning for the theater for the follow- 
ing season. | went away in the off 
season—to Rome for six months— 
and made BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
And that's how it happened. 

SS: Its quite an elaborate production. 
Was it difficult to shoot? 

JN: Very difficult. Yes, “quite an 
elaborafe production," I think, is 


an understatement. It was very diffi- 
cult, very hard work. And tough to 
do. Six months is very, very long— 
but, you know, looking at it, I think 
it was worth it. It wasn't always 
enjoyable, but most of it was. 

SS: What was it like to work with Eric 
Idle and Robin Williams? 

JN: Eric Idle was lovely to work with. 
I didn't actually work with Robin, 
really. I had to leave to go back to 
my theater in Canada, and I played 
the scenes without him present. I 
played to a cardboard cutout, ac- 
tually. Then he arrived later and 
did the same thing. Probably with a 
cardboard cutout of me, I would ima- 
gine. (Laughs) 

SS: Playing a scene opposite card- 
board must be difficult. 

JN: I can't help but feel that things 
would have been better if we'd 
played it together, but I had to Бо. 
Га stayed over my time, anyway. I 
was well over my time. I was happy 
to get back to a season where not 
only was I acting, but also direct- 
ing, and running the place. 

SS: You made a sci-fi movie called 
UNEARTHLY STRANGER. 

JN: Yes! That's still playing some- 
place. (Laughs) 

55: Did you enjoy making that film? 
JN: Yes, I did. The director was won- 
derful. He's a wonderful director 
who hasn't done nearly enough. 
But he knew exactly what was going 
on with me, and he made what is 
now considered a cult classic. His 
name was John Krish. 

SS: Do you have any stories about mak- 
ing UNEARTHLY STRANGER? 

JN: I have a memory of running a lot 
over Westminster Bridge, and I re- 
member thinking at the time of 
William Wordsworth, who wrote a 
wonderful poem on Westminster. I 
don't remember that much about it, 
because it was a very long time ago. 
I just remember that the results 
were very good. 

SS: One last question: 15 it true that, at 
the same time you were making A 
STUDY IN TERROR, you were man- 
aging a theater in Nottingham? 

JN: That's right. 

SS: How did you do both? 

JN: By airplane! (Laughs) Airplane, 
from Nottingham to the studio, very 
early in the morning—then back in 
the afternoon, because I was also 
playing and running the theater. 
So it was a plane every day. 

SS: Didn't you get tired? 

JN: I did, indeed. But I was a lot 
younger; [ had a lot of stamina. And 
Sherlock Holmes is well known to be 
indestructible! 


PREVIOUS PAGE: THE GRACIE ALLEN MUR- 
DER CASE (1939). RIGHT: Advertising art from 
three Vance mysteries. BELOW: Roland Young 
and Basil Rathbone are hot on the trail of a sus- 
picious character (played by George F. Marion) 
in THE BISHOP MURDER CASE (1930). 


fitted" to be the murderer; the others are too im- 
pulsive, erratic, or cautious. 

Having identified the killer, Vance still does 
not know how he did it, because after Spotts- 
woode had left her apartment the Canary was 
heard speaking to him through the closed door. 
Vance's train of thought is conveyed visually in 
another series of shots borrowed from the silent 
version. Sitting in the apartment, he picks up a 
copy of Bankers Review magazine from a nearby 
table. He leafs through it, then spreads two pages 
open, holding them up to peer at a circular im- 
print in the surface. He glances toward the 
victim's phonograph, then walks over to it. The 
actual explanalion occurs in a sound scene, as 
Markham stands in the hallway and hears a fe- 
male voice: Spottswoode had recorded his imitation of 
the woman, hidden the disc in the magazine, killed her, 
set the record playing, and then, once outside, con- 
versed with his own falsetto voice. The book offers the 
same solution, but the filmmakers added the magazine 
to help make Vance's thoughts visible. (One wonders 
how the silent version had handled the very sound-ori- 
ented explanation.) 

Incidentally, the same year that The "Canary" Murder 
Case was published, Wright in an essay described the 
"phonograph alibi" as a device “по longer used ex- 
cept by the inept and uninformed author." At the 
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time, Wright was still keeping his identity as 5. 5. Van 
Dine a secret, so he may have used this self-criticism to 
discourage speculation that he was the pseudonymous 
novelist. 

Asin the book, Vance admires the killer, who ^played 
the game, shrewdly and boldly," and risked his life for 
his son. The scriptwriters, however, did not allow Vance 
to condone suicide. Instead, they abruptly have Spotts- 
woode (and his chauffeur) killed when a train collides 
with his auto. 

Writers of puzzle-type mysteries tend to agonize 
about fairness. In 1928, Van Dine declared that 
readers ^must have equal opportunity with the 
detective for solving the mystery. All clues must 
be plainly stated and de- 
scribed." In actual fact, 
à this concept of fairness, 
if followed faithfully, 
would be unfair to the 
writer (or filmmaker) be- 
cause the mere act of 
mentioning (or showing) 
something draws an un- 
natural degree of attention 
to it, immediately alerting 
the reader (or viewer) to its 
importance. 

In the novels, the use of 
Van Dine asa narrator places 
readers one step away from 
the detective, so we are not 
privy to Vance's thoughts 
until he states them. We 
know what Van Dine 
sees, but he doesn't nec- 
essarily know what Vance 
sees. For example, in ‘Ca- 
nary’ we are unaware that 
Vance found tweezers and 
twine in a characters pocket 
until he uses them to demon- 
strate how to lock a door from the 
outside. (The film omitted this 
part of the puzzle.) Rather than 
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Vance's limited deductions either prevent the police 
from making wrong assumptions or play into the crim- 
inal's hands by leading to false conclusions, or both. The 
first victim, nicknamed Cock Robin, is found with an 
arrow through his heart; noticing the body's unnatural 
position and the lack of a pool of blood, Vance con- 
cludes that Robin was killed elsewhere. Later, when 
Heath (James Donlan) assumes that his now-dead sus- 
pect committed suicide, Vance demonstrates that the 
body's slumping onto the desk would have knocked over 
the house of cards; hence, the house must have been 
built after the man's death, by his murderer. 

While resisting the lure of the "obvious" clues, Vance 
considers the plotter's "type of mind." He decides that 
events reveal “the grim humor of an intellect that says 
cynically, ‘Behold, this is the world you take so seri- 
ously. Life is a child's game, hardly important enough 
to make a joke about it." He knows this much, but can't 
select a culprit until the very end. 

For such a plot to succeed, the characters and their 
interactions must be interesting in themselves, no mat- 
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Evidence in THE BENSON MURDER CASE (1930) brings a look of surprise to E. H. Calvert. RIGHT: Philo 
Vance (Basil Rathbone) makes a grim discovery in THE BISHOP MURDER CASE (19: 


ter what the resolution of the mystery. In fact, three 
characters become more memorable than Vance him- 
self. Sigurd Arnesson reveals a cynicism that surpasses 
even the detective's. “Life is cruel," he says to Belle, 
whom he loves, "but what can we crawling microbes do 
about it?" The casting of Roland Young in the part tem- 
pers the character's cold-bloodedness, his dry tones 
making Arnesson charmingly wry. When he firsi enters, 
he asks, “Why is this house littered with policemen— 
who at best are hardly ornamental?” Arnesson’s arch 
choice of words and Young's distinctive delivery spark 
the viewer's interest, and the embers continue glowing 
throughout the film. 

If Young turns an exaggerated character into a fairly 
believable one, two other performances do just the op- 
posite. Wright states of Adolph Drukker, a crippled sci- 
entist, that “there was intellectuality in the man’s face,” 
but occasionally “a crafty, repulsive smile contorted his 
mouth.” George F. Marion is a perverse choice to play 
Drukker, for this horse-faced actor hardly conveys in- 
tellectuality. Marion twists his already caricatured vis- 
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hilo Vance (Basil Rathbone) takes aim in THE BISHOP MURDER CASE (1930). RIGHT: Behind the scenes 
on THE BISHOP MURDER CASE. NEXT PAGE: Edmund Lowe as Philo Vance. 


age into a perpetual grimace, adds a surly glare, and 
speaks as if each word required a major effort. Similarly, 
Charles Quartermaine turns the "quiet courtesy" of the 
book's John Pardee, a chess expert, into unctuousness. 
With a wary, startled look in his wide eyes, he bends his 
lean body forward at the waist and rubs his palms to- 
gether, giving an impression of constant deviousness. 

Drukker and Pardee don't just act suspicious—they 
seem maniacal, and are far more oddly acted than they 
are written. They certainly disrupt the otherwise realis- 
tic tone set by the other performers (even those who 
fail, as future director Delmer Daves does with his fro- 
zen sneer as a minor suspect). They hark back to the 
weird eccentrics inhabiting such mystery plays and 
films as THE CAT AND THE CANARY (1927). However, 
they are fascinating to watch in their delightful, delib- 
erate excessiveness. 

Except in this one area, BISHOP faithfully evokes 
Wright's work. It even includes the morbidly curious 
onlookers gathered outside the scene of the murder. 
Granted, a compromise had to be made at the end. The 
novel’s Vance realizes that Professor Dillard (Alec B. 
Francis), in a final attempt to implicate Arnesson, has 
put poison in Arnesson's wine glass, intending his 
death to look like suicide. Vance lets the guilty man 
drink his own poison because he "felt no more com- 
punction in aiding a monster like Dillard into the Beyond 
than I would have in crushing out a poisonous reptile 
in the act of striking." Hollywood couldn't let Vance be 
quite that lawless, so in the film he hides the poisoned 
glass, but tells Dillard that he has it. When his guilt is 
exposed, Dillard gulps the liquid; tension and the 
power of suggestion do their job, and Dillard dies of a 
heart attack. The final effect is close enough to a callous 
execution to count. 

wer 
Of the first four Vance books, the last to be filmed was 
the first published. Like the previous three films, THE 
BENSON MURDER CASE is faithful to Vance’s spirit, 
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but it completely changes the plot and characters, re- 
taining only a few names and a couple of story de- 
tails. Why would Paramount so thoroughly aller its 
popular property? 

As Wright's first detective novel, Benson contained a 
relatively simple crime and devoted considerable space 
lo introducing Vance and his methods. The first three 
films had much fancier plots, so scriptwriter Bartlett 
Cormack devised a more complex and ingenious (and un- 
likely) murder for this one. Also, the stock market 
crash had occurred in October 1929; because the victim 
in Benson is a Wall Street broker (played by Richard 
Tucker), it would seem odd to include such a character 
and ignore the recent real-life events. 5o, Cormack used 
the crash and Benson's selling of his clients’ holdings as 
а possible motive for killing him. To this he added, echo- 
ing the novel, some sexual conflict. 

One of Anthony Benson's clients is Harry Gray (Wil- 
liam Boyd), identified vaguely as some sort of gang- 
ster and therefore an authority on professional killers 
His point of view adds interest during an early con- 
versation with Markham and Vance. Vance (William 
Powell) asserts that “the only infallible method of deter- 
mining human guilt is by analyzing the psychological 
factors of the crime and then applying them to the indi- 
vidual." Gray counters that the killers Vance has met 
"always used a lot of trick stuff, a lot of props. The 
professionals don't. .. They ‘bang ‘em neat and leave "ет 
where they lay.’ ^ 

“You mean to tell me that you'd ignore all tangible 
evidence of the crime?" asks Markham, who ought to 
know the answer. “Not ignore it, no, but neither would 
I accept it for gospel on its face value," explains Vance, 
who also reveals little confidence in trials, saying, 
“Juries have to depend on circumstantial evidence, 
Markham. They can’! understand any other kind.” 
Later, alone with Markham, Vance dismisses the use- 
fulness of motive. “Drop a nickel in a slot and get a mo- 
live. Everybody has some motive for murdering some- 


body." These statements accurately convey Vance's 
position, though a bit less forcefully than in the books. 

Gray provides a good excuse for Vance to verbalize 
his beliefs, but the conversation is more relevant to the 
plot than it seems. Gray turns out to be Benson's killer, 
and he sets himself up as an unlikely suspect in two 
ways. First, he is downstairs talking to Vance when à 
shot is heard and the body tumbles down a staircase, so 
how could he have done it? Also, if Vance were to fig- 
ure out the murder method— Benson was shot with a si- 
lencer earlier and a delayed action gimmick controlled 
the second shot and the fall of the body—Gray had al- 
ready established himself as the kind who would have 
used a more direct means. "This was no professional 
job,” Gray stresses afterward. In fact, it was a job done by 
a professional in an amateur's style, to direct suspicion 
away from himself. (Cormack may have modeled this 
part of the plot on CANARY, in which the killer also 
appeared to be elsewhere when the murder occurred.) 

In keeping with the novel's format, Vance's initial 
deductions prevent the police from suspecting the 
wrong person. When Heath believes that Fanny Del Roy 
(Natalie Moorhead) shot Benson when he forced his 
attentions on her, Vance points out that the victim's 
toupee was neatly put away, so he wouldn't have in- 
vited a woman to his room. Vance also indicates the 
puddle of blood on the second step from the top, but 
doesn't reveal its significance. Later, he mentions find- 
ing some stringy fuzz on Benson's waistcoat and, when а 
policeman brings him some cord used in Benson's 
wine cellar, Vance cuts off a piece and sets fire to it. 
None of this is explained at the time, but we know it 
must mean something. 

Otherwise, the film concentrates on the characters, 
who are tainted and even unpleasant, but not unsym- 
pathetic for all that. They include a chubby, desperate 
widow (May Beatly) and her nervous, fawning, and 
unfaithful gigolo (Paul Lukas, who would inherit the 
role of Vance several years later). Then there is Miss Del 
Roy. When Markham makes a snide reference to her 
“reputation,” she snaps back with aggressive defensive- 
ness: "I've liked men in my time. They've liked me. 
What of it?" Vance admires her spunk, despite her 
questionable virtue, and protects her by withholding 
information about the child she is secretly raising in 
Boston. 

The film's major weakness lies in the final expla- 
nation scene. Far too much information has been 
kept from everyone but Vance, so instead of be- 
ing impressive, his revelations inspire resent- 
ment. We knew Vance had asked the widow for a 
hairpin, but we didn't know he had found a similar 
pin on her pillow or that he had seen the impres- 
sion her figure left on the bed, letting him know 
that she had been resting during the murder and 
that her confession was false. When Vance produces 
some missing pearls and a silencer from his 
pocket, he states for the first time that a police- 
woman had found them in Gray's hotel room. 

We knew that Benson had a unique burglar 
alarm in his wine cellar, but we couldn't know that it 
involved cartridges that drop to the floor and ex- 
plode. Gray had tied Benson's body and a cartridge 
to the railing at the top of the steps and set fire to 
the cord; when it burned through, the cartridge 
fell, so a shot was heard, and the body dropped 
down the stairs. Gray ascended the steps first 


and picked up the remains of the cord (but a bit of its 
fuzz was left on Benson's waistcoat). 

Cinematically, the film offers an exceptional first few 
minutes that depict the stock market crash in a dy- 
namic series of shots. Stock boards and tickers are in- 
tercut with faces seen from dramatic angles. Then, 
price quotations melt and spin, blending with closeups of 
eyes and of men wiping sweat from their faces or 
clutching their foreheads. This variation on the Soviet 
style of editing conveys the situation powerfully and 
wordlessly. The rest of the film, however, is thoroughly 
staid, with many long shots and few closeups of objects 
or expressions. BENSON is, at least, the first Vance film 
to avoid the awkward technique from which the earli- 
est talkies suffered. 
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When Philo Vance returned to the screen іп 1933, the 
novels were not the popular rage they had been, so 
Hollywood felt less need to be faithful. Still, the four 
Vance films released between 1933 and 1936 tried to be 
true to the genre while satisfying the public's desire 
for "entertainment," something that offered relaxation, 
not a challenge. Under the circumstances, itis a pleasant 
surprise that two of these films are rewarding works, 
though in strikingly different ways. 


THE KENNEL MURDER CASE begins with new 
scenes that introduce the characters and establish their 
antagonisms. It does this so thoroughly that what we 
learn about these people at the start is almost all we 
ever learn. In Vance's investigation, psychology re- 
ceives only token nods: Informed that Archer Coe (Robert 
Barrat) has supposedly killed himself, Vance (William 
Powell) asserts that "suicide is almost a psychological 
impossibility for him," and near the end, while arrang- 
ing to expose the guilty party, he says, "If we can catch 
him off his guard, he'll give himself away." In KEN- 
NEL, Vance concentrates on identifying and interpreting, 
evidence, but if the case is therefore less a Philo Vance 
mystery than a generic one, the studio did create prob- 
ably the best cinematic example of a pure puzzle detec- 
tive story. Admittedly, it has little serious competition, 
but that does not diminish the achievement. 

The murder situation de- 


Overall, the screenwriter deftly juggles the many 
plot details, but two items get away from him. The book's 
Wrede lived in the building next door and had seen 
Archer Coe through the window from there; the film 
has him living in Coe’s house, but still states that the 
killer had seen Coe from an apartment opposite—with- 
out explaining how Wrede happened to be in that build- 
ing. Also added was an early scene in which Sir Tho- 
mas MacDonald’s Scottie is killed. Sir Thomas suspects 
Coe, which gives him a motive for the murder, but the 
script never reveals how the dog died. 

KENNEL makes a good case against “fairness” in 
the planting of clues. Vance deduces that Coe had died 
while getting undressed because one of the victim’s 
shoes is half off, but the film does not show this detail 
until Vance points it out. Later, Brisbane's cane resting 
onachair reveals that he had returned to the house, 
but we are unaware of its 


vised by Wright, and re- 
tained іп the script, is so 
complex that Vance needs 
the whole film to uncover it. 
Raymond Wrede (Ralph 
Morgan)—Archer Coe’s sec- 
retary and the frustrated 
suitor of Coe’s niece, Hilda 
Lake (Mary Astor)—knocked 
Coe out with a fireplace 
poker, then stabbed him with 
a Chinese dagger. Archer 
regains consciousness, not 
realizing he was stabbed, 
and dies as he undresses in 
his bedroom. Coincidentally, 
Brisbane Coe (Frank Conroy) 
planned to murder his 
brother that same night. He 
now enters and finds Archer 
seemingly asleep in his 


Е.Н. Calvert, William Powell, and Eugene Pallette in 
THE CANARY MURDER CASE(192). — — 


presence until Vance men- 
tions it. Both times, what we 
lose in fairness we gain in 
the drama of the revelation. 

We do see the string 
and bent pins when Vance 
finds them in Brisbane's 
pocket, and so do Heath and 
Markham. We and Vance 
have also just read a sen- 
tence that mentions such 
objects in the book Unsolved 
Murders, found in Bris- 
bane's luggage. So we—and, 
presumably, Vance—assume 
that Brisbane used these 
items to lock Archer's door 
from outside. The filmmak- 
qe ers let us in on this “clue” be- 
cause the precise way it 
was used remains to be re- 


chair. He shoots him in the 

head, then sets the scene to look like suicide by throwing 
the door's interior bolt from outside. But Wrede had 
seen Archer at the bedroom window and returns to 
finish the job. In the dark he mistakes Brisbane for his 
brother, stabs him with the same dagger, and hides the 
body in a closet. 

Most of the changes made by screenwriter Robert 
Presnell expand on the novel rather than, as usually 
happens, simplifying it. Without disrupting the story, 
they lengthen the list of suspects by including Doris 
Delafield (Helen Vinson), who is only mentioned in the 
book; by creating Sir Thomas MacDonald (Paul Cav- 
anagh), who is given some of Eduardo Grassi's func- 
tions; and by providing Coe's butler, Gamble (Arthur 
Hohl), with a hidden, criminal past. 

Although Wright's plot had Vance identify the killer 
before deciding how he did the deed, the film avoids 
an anticlimax by reversing that order, moving the con- 
frontation with Wrede to the end. In the book, Wrede 
had earlier abused and given away the dog that later 
attacks and kills him, but that is not the animal that in- 
terrupts the murderer and that Wrede strikes with the 
fireplace poker; the script usefully combines these two 
into one dog, now owned by Miss Delafield and never by 
Wrede. Not surprisingly, the writers eliminate the fact 
that Vance allows the dog to kill Wrede; in the film, he 
lets the dog attack, but Wrede is not killed, 
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vealed. Once again, KEN- 
NEL strikes the needed balance between information 
and surprise. It is, however, a little less than fair that 
we never learn how Vance decides that Wrede is guilty. 

The Warners creative team must have realized that 
this talky investigation of past events offered viewers 
little in the way of action or character revelation to 
keep them alert. The story was sped up by eliminating 
many transitions between scenes; then director Mich- 
ael Curtiz increased the energy level with a very active 
visual style. 

On many occasions, the film plunges rapidly for- 
ward, forcing the viewer to keep up with it. Vance begins 
a line of dialogue in one place (“We've got to get there 
before . . ."), and after a brief, blurred camera move- 
ment, he finishes it (". . . 4:45") in a new location. After 
Vance demands the name of the lady next door, we hear 
Gamble reply “Doris Delafield” during a blurred cam- 
era movement, which stops in a different apartment, 
on a woman who says, "Yes, I'm Doris Delafield." 

Curtiz depicts the retrieval of Brisbane's overnight 
bag from storage at a railroad station with tremendous 
efficiency. After Gamble describes the bag, a blurred 
pan leads to a closeup of it being removed from a cu- 
bicle; in a long shot, a policeman takes possession of 
it; a closeup follows the bag as it's carried, then dis- 
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James Whale lives again in Father of 
Frankenstein, Christopher Bram’s fic- 
tional meditation on the legendary 
director's last days. 

Bram sets his tale during the final 
two weeks of the director’s life. It’s 
spring of 1957, and 67-year-old 
James Whale is recovering from a 
stroke. One of the stroke’s after- 
effects is recurrin memories, 
sights, and smells Bon the dir- 
ector's past. Sitting in his Santa 
Monica Canyon home, Whale is be- 
sieged by memories of his early days 
їп а mining town, his horrifying ex- 
periences in the Great War, and Hol- 
lywood in the 1930s. 

Enter Clayton Boone, beach bum 
and gardener, upset at the course 
events in his life have taken. Boone 
feels as if life has passed him by, 
and realizes that a life without ^war 
stories," without extreme or dramatic 
events, is a life unlived. 

Whale has spent his retirement 
painting, and when he asks Boone to 
pose for a picture, the gardener gets 
satisfaction from sitting for the 
great man. Here, at least, is reflected 
glory: He is pals with the guy who 
directed FRANKENSTEIN. 

As Whale struggles to draw, he 
compulsively relates incidents from 


his past. Boone lis- 
tens, fascinated. Rea- 
dy at first to dismiss 
Whale as "an old 
fairy" (“Не knows 
homosexuals only by 
their reputation, the 
same way he knows 
Communists and fly- 
ing saucers”), he 
soon regards his em- 
ployer with "tenderness and sorrow- 
ful awe." 

Whale, however, has plans of his 
own. Imprisoned by an ailing body, 
his mind permanently fogged by 
the stroke, he plots to persuade 
Boone to murder him. 

All of this leads to the fateful 
morning when Whale's body is 
found fully clothed, drowned in 
his swimming pool. 

Father of Frankenstein works as well 
as it does mostly on the power of 
its premise. Bram's prose has the 
peculiar effect of distancing the 
reader; one feels as if the story was 
related rather than experienced. But 
Whale and Boone are such potent 
characters that the book is ulti- 
mately successful. It sits well with 
the reader, and one may savor it 
more upon later reflection. 

This is not a fictionalized biogra- 
phy. The opening page carries the 
disclaimer: “This is a work of fic- 
tion. Names, characters, places, and 
incidents are either the products of 

the author's imagina- 
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James Whale hams it up with Boris Karloff on the 
set of BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1935). 


tion or, if real, are 
used fictitiously.” Of 
the story’s major char- 
acters, only Whale ac- 
tually existed. Boone, 
Maria the housekeep- 
er, and most others, 
are pure invention. 
Bram, however, pep- 
pers the narrative with 
celebrity appearances 
sure to please Scarlet 
Streeters. Greta Garbo, 
George Cukor, Eliza- 
beth Taylor, Charles 
Laughton, Elsa Lan- 
chester, Colin Clive, 
Ernest Thesiger, and 
roducer David Lewis, 
hale’s lover of 20 


years, all make appearances. Boris 
Karloff appears as well, a dour, sour 
man completely unlike the historical 
Karloff. (It’s with Karloff, perhaps, 
that Bram’s speculative characteriza- 
tion goes most awry, but he is so mi- 
nora character in the tale that it mat- 
ters little.) 

If you're interested in the telling 
details on the making of Whale’s 
classic horror films, this is not the 
book for you. Those, however, want- 
ing an interesting and satisfying 
reinvention of one of the most fasci- 
nating figures of the Golden Age, 
read Father of Frankenstein. It is a 
novel that merits a second reading. 

—Bob Madison 


GEORGE CUKOR, 
MASTER OF ELEGANCE 
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464 Pages—$25 

George Cukor was the director re- 
sponsible for such cinema master- 
pieces as DINNER AT EIGHT (1933), 
LITTLE WOMEN (1933), GASLIGHT 
(1944), ADAM'S RIB (1949), and MY 
FAIR LADY (1964) He was re- 
nowned as a ^woman's director" 
who got notable performances from 
Joan Crawford, Katharine Hepburn, 
Jean Harlow, and Judy Holliday. 
Now Emanuel Levy explores the life 
of this complex, and often over- 
looked, filmmaker. 

Cukor's film career started with 
Hollywood's Golden Age of the 
1930s, and concluded in 1981, with 
RICH AND FAMOUS. He was the 
intimate of many film and literary 
legends, including John and Ethel 
Barrymore, Carson Kanin and Ruth 
Gordon, Somerset Maugham, and 
Tennessee Williams. Stories of 
Cukor's direction of John Barry- 


more in DINNER AT EIGHT and 
ROMEO AND JULIET (1936), and his 
handling of Garbo in CAMILLE 
(1937), have passed into legend. 

Perhaps just as interesting is Cu- 
kor's work on two 1939 films he was 
ultimately dismissed from: GONE 
WITH THE WIND and THE WIZ- 
ARD OF OZ. Cukor's coaching of 
Vivien Leigh and Olivia de Hav- 
illand continued long after Victor 
Fleming took over the directorial 
reins, and he actually worked with 
de Havilland on weekends after 
shooting with Fleming had begun. 
Leigh always thought that her work 
with Cukor on the film was better 
than what she had done with 
Fleming, even once admonishing 
the replacement director to watch the 
original Cukor rushes. 

Unfortunately, Levy's book is a 
disservice to this fascinating and 
ultimately lonely man. Levy's re- 
search is comprehensive, and he in- 
undates the reader with all of it. The 
most inconsequential of celebrity 
quotes are preserved in their en- 
tirety, whether the ground has been 
covered or not. 

Nor are we offered any insight into 
Cukor's personal, emotional life. An 
open homosexual in a time when ho- 
mosexuality in Hollywood was ac- 
cepted buf not condoned, Cukor 
emerges a sad figure despite Levy's 
inability to comment on this aspect 
of his subject’s life. Cukor was dis- 
dainful of his contemporaries James 
Whale and Arthur Lubin for being 
too “indiscreet.” (Whale had lived 
with another man for over 20 years, 
and that made Cukor uncomfort- 
able.) In fact, for his more than 80 
years, there seems to have been no 
continuing romantic relationship in 
Cukor's life. 

Instead, he harnessed his romantic 
energy into his work, his friendships, 
and into his pets. Cukor owned many 
dogs in his lifetime, and the final 
picture in the book's photo gallery 
is a signed photo of Cukor and his 
dog, Whitney. Sadly, he has in- 
scribed the photo: “Тһе Cukors, 
George and Whitney." 

If any of his friends told Cukor that 
this was a tragic waste, Levy does not 
record it. Certainly Levy makes no 
comment, or offer any insight. 

More unfortunate is Levy’s reluc- 
lance to comment on what he 
records. Joan Fontaine says: "George 
was a better women's director be- 
cause he was more feminine by na- 
ture. We all knew he was homo- 
sexual. He made no bones about it. 
He cared about detail, about clothes, 


George Cukor's directing career took him from the quaint romanticism of 


Į 


LITTLE WOMEN (1933, with Douglass Montgomery and Katharine 
Hepburn) to the sex-for-pay realities of RICH AND FAMOUS (1981, with 


Matt Lattanzi and Jacqueline Bisset). 


about ambiance. These are feminine 
traits.” Howlers like this go un- 
challenged by Levy: No responsible 
author in 1995 should blithely as- 
sume that a homosexual artist was 
more “feminine.” While Levy con- 
tends that Cukor's prowess as a 
“women’s director” is an “erroneous 
misconception,” he never takes the 
argument out of its 1930s sexist roots. 
Levy recounts the remarkable perfor- 
mances of Ronald Colman, Jimmy 
Stewart, James Mason, and Cary 
Grant under Cukor's directorial ba- 
ton, but that's not quite the point. 
The Cukor of this biography rings 
hollow, and never did this reader get 
any real sense of the man. Cukor is 
rendered uninteresting, surely not 
the inlention of any biography. 
Levy's flat prose does not help mat- 
ters, and while Cukor's tremendous 
energy is mentioned, it never enliv- 
ens this book. 
—Bob Madison 


MONSTERS AMONG US 
Michael W. Pierce 

Monsters Among Us Press, 1995 
166 pages—$19.95 


Comic books have them; so do toys 
and trading cards. I'm speaking of 
price guides. The best friend of every 
collector, price guides tell us how 
much that old comic or trading card 
is worth, thus greatly reducing our 
chances of getting fleeced at the next 
sci-fi convention. 

With Monsters Among Us, editor 
Michael W. Pierce finally presents a 
guide for monster mag and fanzine 
collectors. 50 if you've been won- 
dering how much that old copy of 
Famous Monsters #38 is worth (the 


one with CURSE OF THE DEMON 
on the cover), it’s now a simple mat- 
ter to find out. (You'll see that it 
goes for $150 in Very Fine/Near 
Mint condition.) 

Pierce and company have put to- 
gether an excellent source of infor- 
mation. The book is wisely divided 
into three sections: Prozines, 
Fanzines, and Foreign, with an index 
at the front for easy access. The 
magazines in each seclion are 
listed in alphabetical order, and no 
'zine is too small or obscure to be 
included. Expect to see such one 
shot wonders as Forbidden Zone and 
Celluloid Nightmare presented in all 
their glory here. (One quibble: Ex- 
pect also to see an underpriced first 
issue of Scarlet Street: The Magazine of 
Mysteny and Horror.) 

Each magazine is priced in three 
categories: Good, Very Good /Fine, 
and Very Fine/Near Mint. Footnotes 
give such additional info as title 
changes, dates of first publication, 
and who publishes what. Every entry 
has its cover printed in black and 
white for instant identification by 
rabid collectors, so if you've always 
wondered what Cinemonsters looks 
like, here's your chance. 

Added features include an intro- 
duction by the always witty Forrest J 
Ackerman, and an informative ar- 
ticle by Steve Dolnick on grading 
monster magazines. 

Monsters Among Us is а "must 
have" book for collectors of monster 
mags. I hope Michael W. Pierce pub- 
lishes many more volumes in the 
years to come—and you'd better 
pick up this first edition before it be- 
comes a collectors item itself! 

— Sean Farrell 
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CREATURE FEATURES MOVIE 
GUIDE STRIKES BACK 

John Stanley 

Creatures at Large Press, 1994 
454 pages—$20 

TERROR ON TAPE 

James O'Neill 

Billboard Books, 1994 

390 pages—$16.95 


One of the highlights of Castle of 
Frankenstein, Calvin Beck's irregu- 
larly published but essential mon- 
ster mag of the ‘60s, was Joe Dante's 
movie guide feature. Joe, who was 
only a horror-struck kid from New 
Jersey at the time, had a game plan 
that was irresistibly ambitious: al- 
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phabetical capsule-critiques of every 
genre film ever released, tackling a 
new letter with each installment. As 
I recollect, Dante was slightly more 
than halfway through his goal when 
CoF closed its doors forever. (His 
writing career in shambles, poor Joe 
found himself having to settle for 
Hollywood fame and fortune as one 
of the genre’s top directors.) 

The A-to-Z horror movie guide has 
since become a ubiquitous item at 
the book shops, where new tomes 
compete with updates of old stand- 
bys. Among the newcomers are 
James O’Neill’s Terror on Tape, which 
concentrates on the approximately 
2,000 horror titles released on video. 


John Stanley's Creature Feature Movie 
Guide Strikes Back, now in its fourth 
edition, continues to survey the com- 
plete run of horror, fantasy, and sci-fi 
thrillers. 

Writing in a chirpy, likable style, 
Stanley offers more bang for the 
proverbial buck, opining on a mind- 
boggling 5,000-plus titles. But num- 
bers, unfortunately, don't tell the 
whole story. Though Stanley's book 
tries mighty hard to be definitive, it 
falls short of being indispensable. 
The term "Creature Features" con- 
jures memories of old black-and- 
white monster flicks, yet these are 
the very movies given less than a 
fair shake. Instead, Stanley seems 


more at home with the celluloid ter- 
rors of the video generation, and 
while this in itself doesn't render 
the writer's opinions any less valid, 
his lack of detail in reviewing older 
pictures is baffling. 

Something is curiously askew 
when Stanley can only cobble to- 
gether a few terse sentences for Lon 
Chaney's landmark THE PHANTOM 
OF THE OPERA (1925), while there's 
no shutting him up when it comes to 
TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TUR- 
TLES III (1991). Even such seminal 
oldies as the Val Lewton films are 
disposed of politely and perfuncto- 
Пу, as if the writer was more inter- 
ested in pressing on with the likes 
of WEIRD SCIENCE (1985). The 
Creature Features Movie Guide does- 
n't cut corners when it comes to 
thoroughness, providing its readers 
with real assurance that they'll find 
а listing for any title they're seek 
ing. Now if only its author's sense 
of proportion failed him less fre- 
quently. 

James O'Neill, on the other hand, 
seems equally in tune with both the 
finer points of current splatter and 
the creakiest of silents. As such, his 
Terror on Tape more frequently hits 
the mark. Moreover, he has a closer 
affinity with B films, an absolute 
prerequisite in any discussion of a 
genre that rarely strayed from the 
low-budget arena before the 1973 re- 
lease of THE EXORCIST. 

Ostensibly a “horror-only” work, 
the not too literal-minded author has 
a broad enough interpretation of 
the term to include a good represen- 
tation of sci-fi (including 1954’s 
THEM and the Godzilla series), as 
well as the more macabre forays of 
Charlie Chan and Sherlock Holmes. 

O'Neill is not only knowledgeable, 
he has a happy inclination to under- 
score the entertainment value in 
even the most artistically marginal 
of movies. (When was the last time 
you saw a three-star rating tagged 
to Ed Wood’s infamous 1958 epic 
PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE, or to 
asuch a nickel-and-dime Bela Lu- 
gosi potboiler as 1941’s THE DEVIL 
BAT?) It's particularly gratifying 
when O'Neill finds merit in often 
dismissed programmers, noting, for 
instance, the moody atmospherics of 
RETURN OF DRACULA (1958) or 
singling out Yvette Vickers’ terrific 
turn as the swamp slut in ATTACK 
OF THE GIANT LEECHES (1959). 

The concise career sidebars of no- 
table horror actors, directors, and 
technicians provide a nice supple- 
ment, but are in dire need of in- 
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dexing. A better still selection would 
have been welcome, too—but, on the 
whole, Terror on Tape holds its own 
in the movie guide sweepstakes. 
—Michael Brunas 


HOLLYWOOD LESBIANS 
Boze Hadleigh 

Barricade Books, 1994 

265 pages—$21.95 


One might ask why, until the mid- 
‘90s, no book was published about 
Hollywood lesbians, despite lesbi- 
ans being a reportedly "chic" and 
“hot” topic in the media. 

One might also wonder why the 
first book on this subject was written 
by a man. But no matter—no one else 
but Boze Hadleigh could have writ- 
ten this particular book. 

Hollywood Lesbians is not an over- 
view nor an encyclopedic treatise; 
rather, it is a collection of revet- 
ting, entertaining, and enlightening 
interviews with 10 accomplished 
women of Hollywood's silver screen. 
(Despite the catchy and descriptive 
title, the women were not entirely 
sapphic, in that most of them married 
men somewhere along the way.) 

The interviewees include director 
Dorothy Arzner, who declined to be 
interviewed in person, and designing 
woman Edith Head, who amassed 
two husbands-for-show and eight 
Academy Awards along the way—a 
long way, covering six decades 
and over 10,000 movie credits! 
“Edith Head gives great wardrobe” 
went a famous bit of graffiti, but 
Hadleigh assures us that the lady—a 
closeted prude—would not have 
been amused. 

The majority of these subjects were 
actresses. They are divided into two 
convenient categories: three come- 
diennes and five primarily dramatic 
actresses. The former are a sheer de- 
light, perhaps the book’s high 
points. Marjorie Main, best known 
as Ma Kettle, informed Hadleigh that 
in the Kettle household, Ma was the 
man of the house! 

Nancy Kulp got into PA per- 
form the classics. Instead, the tom- 
boyish Kulp was forever typed asa 
"humorous" spinster. She became 
famous as Miss Jane Hathaway on 
TV's omnipresent THE BEVERLY 
HILLBILLIES. This interview is 
warm, sad, revealing, and tragic— 
Kulp died prematurely of cancer. 

Patsy Kelly played loud-mouthed 
Irish maids through the 1930s, until 
the industry boycotted her and 
she went to work for and live with 
Tallulah Bankhead—her sometimes 


lover. Of the 10, Kelly was the most 
open, asserting, “Yeah, I’m a dyke! 
So what? Big deal!” 

The five tragediennes include char- 
acter actress supreme Agnes Moore- 
head, a brittle grande dame who 
nevertheless has moments of hu- 
mor and humanity. 

Not so Barbara Stanwyck, the big- 
gest star in the group, and the most 
guarded. Also the most angry, bit- 
ter, and humorless. Stanwyck's is 
the briefest interview, though it’s 
an electrifying one. 

One is amazed not only by the 
widely varied personalities of 
these women, but by the way that 
the media, then and now, covers up 
the fact that, yes, Virginia, there 
really are Hollywood Lesbians. 

—George F. Lyndon 


VINTAGE MONSTER MOVIES 
Robert Marrero 

Fantasma Books, 1993 . 

160 pages—$12.95 


Vintage Monster Movies is a hand- 
some soft-cover volume by the au- 
thor of the enjoyable Gian? Monster 
Movies. As its title implies, Vintage 
takes an affectionate look at old 
horror films, beginning with the si- 
lent FRANKENSTEIN (1910) and 
ending with CURSE OF THE DE- 
MON (1958). 

Marrero gives an informative run- 
down of just about every major 
horror film produced within this 
48-year period. Chapter One is de- 
voted to the silents, Chapter Two 
covers horror in the 1930s (prima- 
rily the classic Universal films), 
Chapter Three looks at the 1940s, 
and—you guessed it—Chapter Four 
examines the fab fiends of the '50s. 

Vintage Monster Movies is filled 
with wonderful photos, including 
some from even the most obscure 
films. Marrero helpfully includes a 
basic filmography listing each film's 
cast and crew, as well as the studio 
that released it. But while the pro- 
duction values and layout are well 
done, the text suffers from a num- 
ber of glaring typos. Fantasma Books 
may want to invest in some good 
proofreaders. 

That quibble aside, Vintage Mon- 
ster Movies is recommended for the 
enthusiasm that author Marrero 
shows for these movies. The book 
may not offer anything new to the 
die-hard horror fan, but it is perfect 
reading for the casual viewer who 
may want to learn more about the 
classic horrors of a bygone era. 

— Sean Farrell 
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LEFT: Georgia Brown made her movie debut in A STUDY IN TERROR (1966), but she was already known 
to theatergoers for her roles as Lucy in THE THREEPENNY OPERA and Nancy in OLIVER! RIGHT: Dame Judi 
Dench (sandwiched between Anthony Quayle and Donald Houston) had an early role in A STUDY IN TERROR. 


A STUDY IN TERROR 
Continued from page 72 


A STUDY IN TERROR’s second Baker Street scene is 
one of the finest in the Great Detective's film career, 
because it is one of the relatively few to show him mak- 
ing deductions in the style of the original stories. The 
scene is based on а similar one in Conan Doyle's “Тһе 
Blue Carbuncle,” but in this instance it is not a bat- 
tered hat from which Holmes constructs a chain of cir- 
cumstances, but a medical case. 

The case, naturally enough, contains a set of sur- 
gical instruments. Still, it is not complete: The large 
scalpel (or post-mortem knife) has been removed. 

А quick examination gives Holmes some vital in- 
formation: The instruments belonged to a medical man 
who has fallen on hard times (as had Mr. Henry Baker, 
the hat owner in “The Blue Carbuncle”), they were 
pawned, the pawn shop faces south in a narrow street, 
business is bad, the pawnbroker is a foreigner, and 
the case was sent to Baker Street by a woman of lim- 
ited education 

As if that isn't enough, Holmes finds under the red 
velvet lining a hidden coat of arms linking the case to 
the stately House of Osborne! 

жж. 

One of the most popular theories concerning Jack the 
Ripper is that he was either a member of royalty or so 
closely associated with the Crown that the police, af- 
ter tracking him down, withheld his identity from the 
public. So prevailing was this hypothesis that in 1978, 
when Chris Steinbrunner and Norman Michaels wrote 
The Films of Sherlock Holmes, they went so far as to 
state that “An intelligent script by brothers Donald and 
Derek Ford presented a surprisingly accurate solution to 
the Ripper mystery, pointing, as does more recently 
uncovered evidence, to the involvement of a titled 
family.” 

It is certainly an intelligent script, but the “re- 
cently uncovered evidence,” which was used as the 
basis for the second Holmes versus Ripper film, MUR- 
DER BY DECREE, has been pretty much discounted 
by now, and the Whitechapel murders, to this day, re- 
main a mystery without a solution. 
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Holmes and Watson bring the case to the Duke of 
Shires (Barry Jones, performing in the first of his two 
scenes as if he were not a mere Duke, but Queen Vic- 
toria herself). The snobbish aristocrat identifies it as 
the property of his “dead” son, Michael Osborne. (Mich- 
ael is dead because he chose to defy his father and en- 
ter a “trade”—that of physician.) Leaving, Holmes con- 
trives to bump into the Duke’s elder son, Edward, Lord 
Carfax (John Fraser), who deftly replaces the surgical in- 
struments in the case dropped by the detective. (It is 
something of an historic meeting, since both Neville 
and Fraser played Lord Alfred Douglas in competing 
Oscar Wilde biopics in 1960. Later, when Robert Morley, 
who played Wilde opposite Neville, turns up as Mycroft 
Holmes, we have almost a full house—lacking only Peter 
Finch, who was Wilde over Fraser.) 

The next stop for the Baker Street duo is a pawn shop 
in Whitechapel, where they encounter Joseph Beck 
(Charles Regnier), the foreign pawnbroker. (We have al- 
ready seen Beck in the earlier scene at the Angel & 
Crown; in fact, the script sets him up as a suspect by 
having him leave the pub shortly before Polly Nichols 
is killed.) 

Holmes learns that the surgical instruments were 
pledged by a woman named Angela Osborne, who gave 
as her address а Montague Street hostel run by Dr. 
Murray (Anthony Quayle). As luck has it, Murray is the 
local police surgeon and the hostel adjoins the mortu- 
ary, so Holmes and Watson press on lo examine the 
body of Annie Chapman. They meet Lestrade, who grudg- 
ingly introduces them to Murray and the remains of the 
Ripper's latest victim. Also present is a character the 
script refers to as the Simpleton (John Cairnay), a young 
man who seems to have an unhealthy interest in the 
corpse. 

Another fact or two falls into place, and again they 
are derived from history: Two weapons were used on 
the victim, one "a long, bayonet type knife" and the 
other “a sharper, more meticulous instrument"—in all 
probability, a scalpel. (Because of the bayonet, it was 
believed that the killer might have a military back- 
ground. STUDY acknowledges this by prominently 
featuring soldiers in the Angel & Crown scenes; Polly 
is tossed into the street after trying to rob one of them.) 


LEFT: Barbara Windsor played the doomed Annie Chapman in A STUDY IN TERROR (1966), sharing one 


scene with boxer Terry Downes (in the role of Chunky). RIGHT: He had had three relatively brief scenes in 
А STUDY IN TERROR, but Robert Morley all but stole the show as Mycroft Holmes. 


With this information, Lestrade is all for arresting 
^the entire garrison of the Tower of London," but 
Holmes doesn't buy the military theory, instead warning 
the inspector to prepare himself for more deaths: 


Holmes: These are apparently motiveless murders 
by a deranged mind. Where there is no motive 
there can be no reason to stop. 

Murray: That is only conjecture, Holmes! 

Holmes: All circumstantial evidence is conjec- 
ture, Murray. But it is often right. 

Lestrade: Mr. Holmes is usually right. 


Holmes has another piece of telling dialogue in the 
mortuary scene, when he suggests that Lestrade look 
for "someone living alone, close to the scene of the 
murders, who can eitherreturn quickly to thesafety of 
his home or can bundle his outer clothes into a safe 
hiding place." 

The following day, a disguised Holmes follows 
Murray's niece, Sally Young (Judi Dench, before 
Damedom claimed her), from the hostel to the nearby 
residence of... Lord Carfax! The script lifts some lines 
from Conan Doyle's "The Devil's Foot": 


Holmes: 1 followed this young lady. 

Sally: 1 saw по one. 

Holmes: That is exactly what people may expect 
to see when I follow them 


Lord Carfax explains that he first went to the hostel 
in search of his brother, Michael. A man told Carfax 
that Michael had married a prostitute, and threatened to 
tell the ailing Duke unless he (the man) was given suf- 
ficient funds to buy a tavern: the Angel & Crown. 
Then the man told Carfax that he would find Michael 
at the hostel. Carfax didn't, he claims, but he became 
interested in Dr. Murray’s good works (and good niece) 
and bought a house in the area—the better to be close 
at hand and help with their charitable ministrations to 
the poor. 

Then, presumably, he offers to sell Holmes a bridge 
in Brooklyn. 

That night, at the Angel & Crown, Steiner corrobo- 
rates the story, and admits that his partner in crime was 


Michael Osborne's wife, Angela. ("I always said she got 
her face and name from the angels and her heart from 
the devil.") Steiner swears that Angela vanished from 
the face of the earth, but Sherlock Holmes knows better. 
(Both the blackmail scheme and Angela's where- 
abouts are, in fact, spelled out by the name of the 
pub, which refers to the angel-faced hooker and the 
titled family to which her husband belongs.) 

At this point, A STUDY IN TERROR has intro- 
duced, with the exception of Angela Osborne, every 
character essential to its action. Following the murder 
of yet another streetwalker (Liz Stride, played by Nor- 
ma Foster) and a near riot that alerts Parliament to the 
“problem” in Whitechapel, the film offers a completely 
extraneous subplot so utterly delightful that not once 
does the viewer resent its inclusion. 

Mycroft Holmes arrives on the scene! 

жә 
Before a STUDY IN TERROR, the character of Mycroft 
Holmes, Sherlock's smarter (and fatter) brother, had 
appeared in some TV adaptations of Conan Doyle's 
stories, but never on the big screen. No small screen, 
however, could accommodate Robert Morley's flamboy- 
ant performance. 

The Prime Minister (Cecil Parker) and Home Secre- 
tary (Dudley Foster) call in Mycroft when the Ripper 
murders threaten to bring down the British govern- 
ment. (His brother, Sherlock tells us in Conan Doyle's 
"The Bruce-Partington Plans," sometimes is the Brit- 
ish government!) The potential disaster does not seem 
to worry Mycroft too much: 


Prime Minister: You know the Home Secretary. 
Mycroft: I knew your predecessor, sir. No doubt 
Ishall soon be making the acquaintance of your 
successor, unless the police do a good deal bet- 
ter than they're doing at the moment. 


Home Secretary: 1 have every confidence in the 
police. 


Mycroft: That must be, sir, why there’s none left 
in the House of Commons. 


Again, there is historical precedent for this se- 
quence. Criticism of the Home Secretary and the po- 
lice was rife during the fall of 1888, and, by the time 
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the Ripper had claimed his last victim, police commis- 
sioner Charles Warren had been forced to resign. 

The elder Holmes visits Baker Street, where we 
are treated to some parry and thrust between the 
brothers—though, since Mycroft has been asked by 
the Prime Minister to involve Sherlock in the Ripper 
case, and since Sherlock is already involved, the scene 
is superfluous. Still, the film would be poorer for 
Mycroft's absence, and the scene ends with yet an- 
other nod to reality: Lestrade arrives with a letter from 
"Yours truly, Jack the Ripper." 


жә 


“Dear Boss, I keep hearing that the police have 
caught me but they won't fix me yet. I have to 
laugh when they look so clever and talk about 
being on the right track. I am down on whores 
and won't rest till I do get buckled ... I love my 
work and want to start again...” 


Before the letter, there was no Jack the Ripper. He 
was either "the Whitechapel murderer" or "Leather 
Apron." The letter, written in red ink and delivered to 
the Central News Agency on September 27, 1888, was 
hardly the first purporting to come from the killer, 
but it was the first to give him his immortal name. (It 
is now generally accepted that the letter did not actu- 
ally come from the killer, but was rather the creation of 
an enterprising journalist.) 

Holmes theorizes that the Ripper now hopes to cre- 
ate fear without killing, and insists that the message 
be published. Mycroft is opposed ("You are asking 
Her Majesty's ministers to aid and abet Jack the Rip- 
per!”), but the matter has already been decided: Les- 
trade is under orders to suppress И. 

“Then I warn you,” warns Sherlock Holmes. “Put 
every available man you have on the streets of 
Whitechapel.” 

m 
Mary Kelly (Edina Ronay) is the final victim of the Rip- 
per in A STUDY IN TERROR, just as she is believed to 
have been the final victim of the Ripper in reality. 
(Two further murdered women, Alice McKenzie and 
Frances Coles, are sometimes included on the list, 
which officially numbers nine—though only five names 
are thought to be irrefutable.) 

Just as it happened in 1888, Mary is the only prosti- 
tute killed indoors, but STUDY departs from the facts 
by having her live (and die) in an upstairs, rather than 
ground floor, room. She is also killed and horribly mu- 
tilated in a matter of seconds, when in actuality the 
Ripper had to have toiled for hours at his ghoulish 
work, so severe were the mutilations. (Among other 
atrocities, Mary's breasts, uterus, kidneys, and liver were 
removed—hardly the work of a moment.) 

Our heroes are in the vicinity and, at the sound of 
Mary's screams, Watson rushes to the nearest police 
station, while Holmes gives chase to the murderer. 
The trail leads to the mortuary and hostel, but the Rip- 
per eludes the Great Detective, who, moments later, 
finds Lord Carfax sweating over a tureen of hot soup. 
Holmes confronts Dr. Murray and finally learns the 
story behind the disappearance of Michael Osborne— 
who is, of course, the Simpleton. 

According to the doctor, Michael (“оле of the fin- 
est young men I have ever met") had been helping in 
the hostel for six months when he learned of his 
wife's blackmail scheme. Ап argument ensued, and Stein- 
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er brutally beat Michael to the point of death. Then 
Angela grabbed a bottle of acid and was about to toss it 
at her husband when something happened—Murray is 
vague on this point—and her plan backfired. (“Нег an- 
gel face was now a diabolical sight.") Michael Os- 
borne's body survived the beating, but his mind did 
not. Tragically, so changed was he by his ordeal that 
not even his own brother has recognized him! (The 
film hints early on that Carfax may indeed have rec- 
ognized Michael. Holmes asks his Lordship if he has 
"heard from" his brother, and then, more pointedly, if 
he has “seen him"—but this makes little sense, since 
Holmes, at this juncture in the story, is unaware that 
Michael Osborne is, as he later describes him, “а pa- 
thetic imbecile" incapable of speech. Nevertheless, 
Carfax looks just a little bit guilty . . . .) 

Barring Lord Carfax's failure to recognize his sib- 
ling, this is a reasonable solution to the mystery of 
Michael Osborne, but the script quickly tops it. Fol- 
lowing a stop at the latest murder scene, where we 
find a Lestrade more human than any previously seen 
on screen ("You'll never see anything like it this side 
of hell. What animal could have done this?"), Holmes 
and Watson pay a visit to the Angel & Crown. There 
they confront the horribly scarred Angela Osborne 
(the magnificent Adrienne Corri), whose story differs 
considerably from Dr. Murray's. 

For starters, we learn that it was Angela who sent 
the medical case to Sherlock Holmes. Her motive for 
doing so was to interest the sleuth in Michael Os- 
borne, a likely candidate for the position of Ripper— 
likely, that is, if you accept Angela’s analysis her 
husband's character over Murray's: 


Angela: To Dr. Murray, Michael was a saint, but 
to me Michael was a man who tired easily. He 
seemed unbalanced attimes. His father had cut 
him off, so he thought up a way to get money 
from his brother. 

Holmes: His was the blackmailing scheme? 
Angela: Who else? Why do you think he sent 
Max to young Carfax instead of to his father? 
Because Michael's father would never give him 
another penny. Michael's father knew him. 
Knew him for what he was .. .a vicious, worth- 
less libertine. 

Holmes: Vicious? 

Angela: Don't you call a man who throws acid 
into his wife's face vicious? 


This is an altogether more sensible explanation of 
past events, since it solves not only the mystery of 
Michael Osborne, but that of the medical case. It also 
explains how Max knew which Osborne to blackmail, 
and clears up the murky business of the acid bottle. 
(It doesn't exactly explain how Michael was thrashed 
into idiocy, but it isn't too great a stretch to imagine 
Steiner beating him for his attack on Angela.) 

The screenplay follows this scene with some brief 
dialogue between Holmes and Watson: 


Watson: By God, Holmes! There's an attractive 
woman! 

Holmes: You're right, my friend. It's the spirit 
that matters! The mind and the spirit! 


The film, however, omits this exchange and re- 
verses itself, muddying the waters it has just been at 
pains to clear up: 
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Alan Curtis battles the most fearsome of fiends in 
PHILO VANCE'S GAMBLE (1947): a child actress! 


vault, where he finds a diving suit. Finally, he explains 
the crime: Stamm owed Monty considerable money, 
and Monty was using the debt to make Stamm pressure 
his sister into marrying him. So Stamm donned the div- 
ing suit, killed Monty, and hid his body in the pothole. 

In the book, only Stamm was not near the pool when 
Monty disappeared, which readily points to him as the 
murderer, even though he was supposedly too drunk to 
move. With so few human suspects, Wright shifts the 
emphasis to an imaginary dragon! The film adjusts this 
slightly by having another man go indoors for drinks 
just before Monty dives, but the change does not make 
much difference. 

Instead of detecting, in DRAGON Vance simply finds 
obvious things—claw marks, the body, the diving suit— 
that even Heath would have discovered. His reenact- 
ment of events is both reckless and unnecessary; if he 
had used the rediscovered key to enter the vault first, 
he would have established at least as much as his little 
charade did. Perhaps Vance wanted to intimidate 
Stamm—dazed and waterlogged, he confirms Vance's ex- 
planation of events—but if so, that is not established. 

How did Vance solve the mystery? He doesn’t explain 
how he knew about Stamm's debt, so that must be just a 
lucky guess. The rest is based ona single fact—the dirt 
of a potted plant near Stamm's chair smelled of whis- 
key. From this, Vance concluded that Stamm poured his 
liquor there and hadn't really been drunk. Earlier, we 
had seen Vance finish a cigarette and, finding no ash- 
tray, put it out in the plant's soil, but recalling that 
doesn't give the viewer much satisfaction 

The novel at least follows Vance as he penetrates 
the household's intricacies, but the film presented that 
information in the first scenes. The supposed atmosphere 
of gloom and horror hanging over the mansion could 
have been used to keep the viewer occupied, but direc- 
tor H. Bruce Humberstone does not try to draw on the 
horror film's visual conventions. Nor does he employ 
Michael Curtiz's cinematic ingenuity to keep the viewer 
from noticing the plot's emptiness. Instead, he slows 
things down, and we watch characters walk into and 
out of rooms, through hallways, and up and down 
staircases. The actors deliver their dialogue a! much 
the same rate. Visually, the most Humberstone offers 


is an occasional foreground fish tank or dragon statue. 
Even Dr. Doremus just goes through the motions, re- 
peating the complaints he had voiced in KENNEL. 
(Etienne Girardot's energy, however, provides a wel- 
come contrast to the other actors’ lassitude.) 

The writers who adapted The Casino Murder Case ac- 
complish what DRAGON's scripters didn't: Recogniz- 
ing that Casino replaces detection with character rev- 
elation, they avoid introducing the suspects before 
Vance enters. Іп the first scene, we meet Vance (Paul 
Lukas) fencing with his butler; he also receives an 
anonymous letter warning of danger to Lynn Llewellyn 
(Donald Cook) and urging him to visit the casino 
owned by Lynn's uncle, Richard Kinkaid (Arthur 
Byron). Next, Vance crosses paths with Mrs. Llewellyn 
(Alison Skipworth) at an auction, where he smashes the 
cupid that she wanted and is attracted to her secre- 
tary, Doris Reed (Rosalind Russell). When a duplicate 
statue turns up, Vance brings it to her, and we and he 
encounter the rest of the household. Only later, at the 
casino, does the mystery begin as Lynn collapses, poi- 
soned, and his wife, Virginia (Louise Henry), dies of 
poison at the house. 

The ingenuity of CASINO lies less in how the crime 
was committed (poisoned eyewash) than in the way the 
killer planted clues. In the book, he had intended that 
Vance see certain clues as misleading and discount 
them; others—related to the presence of water—were 
planted to be seen as “тегі” clues falsely implicating 
Kinkaid, who has secretly been manufacturing heavy 
water. The film simplifies matters by eliminating the 
first layer of misleading clues, but remains faithful to 
the basic concept. 

Also in keeping with Wright's format, Vance partici- 
pates in an evolving situation. To gain insight into the 
suspects' personalities, he interacts with them, and 
eventually even provokes action. Amelia (Isabel Jewell), 
Lynn’s sister, angrily declares to Vance, “You come here 
peeking and prying and dragging out all the family se- 
crets and you don’t do anything.” As he moves through 
the household, interested but wary, Vance notices “a 
few sign posts. Not many, but enough to see where they 
are pointing... . That's the trouble—they may have been 
put up deliberately to lead us in the wrong direction.” It 
is not, however, clear why Vance feels that the water 
clues might be pointing in the wrong direction. 

A good illustration of Vance’s method occurs after 
Virginia Llewellyn’s death. Vance tells Kinkaid that 
“Mrs. Llewellyn” was poisoned and, in a two-shot, we 
see him watch Kinkaid’s response. When Kinkaid re- 
veals his assumption that the victim is his sister, not 
her daughter-in-law, we realize that Vance had been in- 
tentionally ambiguous to test the man’s reaction. 

The film handles its characters well. When we first 
meet them, the group almost has the eccentric humor of 
a screwball-comedy family, with Alison Skipworth de- 
lightfully dotty as the old mother who brings home 
beautiful junk from auctions. After placing a newly- 
acquired statuette on the mantel near a portrait, she 
decides she can’t have “that half-nude woman next to 
father.” Her brother retorts, “Oh, he wouldn’t mind.” 
Soon, though, the banter develops a harder edge, and 
what seemed at first like teasing reveals real dislike. 

As the story progresses, the characters develop more 
dimension. Kinkaid’s honest bluntness reveals its 
tougher side when he declares about Lynn, “At times 
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neck." He falls from his horse and dies. Later, Lowe 
Hammle (Gene Lockhart) appears to have shot himself 
with an old duelling pistol taken from a wall display, 
but Vance thinks that a woman shot him—a man would 
have picked the nearby Colt automatic, but “to a 
woman, a gun's a gun." People claim to have heard the 
Major talking in the room before the shooting, but 
Hammle’s nephew insists that the Major was with him. 
Before long, the Major's wife dies in a fall from the up- 
per level of a bus; when leaving the house, she seemed 
dazed and said, “I'm going to get killed.” Was she 
pushed by Zalia Graem (Virginia Bruce), Hammle's niece, 
who had followed close behind? 

Aside from the deduction about females and guns, 
Vance interacts with the suspects but doesn't draw any 
conclusions until Zalia mentions that her uncle once 
did vocal impressions in vaudeville. When the two take 
refuge from the rain in a zoo, Vance explains to Zalia that 
the python “hypnotizes” its prey, which then dies 
willingly. He now figures out the solution: The Major, 
who had learned how in the East, hypnotized his wife's 
lover, Floyd Garden, and programmed him to fall from 
the horse. Meanwhile, the English Nurse Beeton (Benita 
Hume) tried to force Hammle, her ex-lover, into mar- 
riage; to get rid of her he phoned the immigration ser- 
vice, hiding his identity by imitating the Major's voice. 
The Major's wife overheard and, thinking the man on 
the phone to be her husband, shot Hammle. Realizing 
that his wife was a threat to him, the Major programmed 
her to fall from the bus. 

In the finale, the Major ^hypnotizes" Vance and, after 
revealing his guilt, orders him to step off the ledge. At 
the last second, Heath (Nat Pendleton) enters and shoots 
the Major. Vance, as he had in CASINO, was just pre- 
tending in order to manipulate Heath into killing the 
murderer. (Writer Bertram Millhauser reused this situa- 
tion in his screenplay for the 1945 Sherlock Holmes 
film, THE WOMAN IN GREEN.) 

Though not as lively as CASINO or as full of enter- 
taining scenes, THE GARDEN MURDER CASE maintains 
interest because its characters, like those in CASINO, 
are sympathetic in their flaws and frailties. Only Jessie 
Ralph, vividly vicious as the insulting old mother, pro- 
vides no redeeming overtones. Nurse Beeton is simulta- 
neously victim and victimizer; Zalia, seemingly well bal- 
anced, allows herself to depend on her uncle’s money; 
the nephew, “sick of smothering in uncle's rancid 
money,” accepts a job at that uncle/s mine in Paraguay 
because it’s “easy money and made sitting down.” 
Hammle himself may be ruthless, but his relatives per- 
mit him to dominate them; hearing of his death, Zalia 
comments, “poor crook.” Etienne Girardot returns for 
his last appearance as Dr. Doremus, who solves the prob- 
lem of having his meals interrupted by bringing a sand- 
wich: “From now on, I eat with the corpse!” 

жж 


Ву 1937, in Variety's words, "Philo Vancers have petered 
out as first-string mystery fare," so NIGHT OF MYS- 
TERY received no New York Times review, and Variety 
caught it in a theater in Lincoln, Nebraska! The film re- 
mains elusive, but William K. Everson praised the "lively 
and pictorially atmospheric" visual style of German di- 
rector E. A. Dupont. The cast of characters suggests that 
it might be a faithful version of The Greene Murder 
Case and, however minor the film, it has to be more 
faithful to Vance's style than is THE GRACIE ALLEN 
MURDER CASE. 


In ALLEN, Vance does not enter until nearly one- 
third of its length has passed, and very little of the rest 
is spent detecting. As a result, the script forces Vance 
(Warren William) to report actions that were never 
shown, produce evidence that we didn't know he had, and 
state conclusions without explaining their basis. 

After examining a body, Vance declares that he was 
"the victim of a rare and subtle poison, the traces of 
which evaporated on his being immersed in the river." 
We have no idea why he decides this, given that the 
poison left no trace. Later, when Gracie encounters 
Vance in the apartment of Benny "the Buzzard" Nelson 
(Lee Moore), he announces that he found, in a wall 
safe, "documents leading me to believe that Mr. 
Mirche's lady friend knows lots more than we'd sus- 
pected." His vagueness irritates, but what is worse, 
we don't even get to see him in action. 

А newspaper headline stating that Mirche's lady 
friend, Dixie (Judith Barrett), was found poisoned de- 
prives us of another potentially interesting scene. At 
the climax, Vance reveals that he found a certificate of 
marriage between Dixie and the Buzzard in the safe and 
that Dixie's fingerprints were found on a certain pencil, 
which we didn't know existed. Vance's dialogue about 
the rare poison might have been intended to spoof the 
detective's omniscience, but Warren William plays it 
straight, so we can't be certain. In the other examples, 
the writer is clearly dismissing the mystery to provide 
more screen time for Gracie Allen. 

жәе 

With the outbreak of war in Europe, Warner Bros. must 
have sifted through its properties for something that 
might be rendered timely. Perhaps inspired by the in- 
ternational nature of the characters in THE KENNEL 
MURDER CASE (British, Italian, Oriental), the studio 
remade it as CALLING PHILO VANCE—an espionage 
film, of sorts. Vance (James Stephenson) has joined the 
Secret Service and, in Vienna, seeks proof that Archer Coe 
(Richard Kipling) plans to sell the design for his new 
bomber to a foreign power. Disguised as a farmer, 
Vance almost succeeds in his mission, but is caught at 
the last minute and deported. Eventually, he returns to 
his New York apartment, his butler, and Captain Mac- 
Tavish. With Markham and Heath (renamed Ryan), he 
visits Coe and is present at the body's discovery. 

From here on, the espionage aspect becomes irrel- 
evant, and Tom Reed’s script closely follows that of 
KENNEL, even to some of its dialogue. Coe’s bomber 
plans readily replace his collection of Chinese porcelain 
as the item sought by several suspects, and the charac- 
ters possess the same romantic conflicts that they had 
in 1933. Director William Clemens borrows Michael 
Curtiz's more striking camera positions (through a key- 
hole, from inside a closet), with airplane models instead 
of vases filling the foreground shelves in some shots. 

Although Clemens directs efficiently, he doesn't 
use film technique as dynamically as Curtiz did. 
When Vance reveals Brisbane's cane, for example, the 
camera follows as he leads the others to it, whereas 
Curtiz used cutting, closeups, camera movement, and a 
mirror to give the event energy and visual variety. On 
the other hand, these characters obtain Brisbane's bag 
from the railroad station in even fewer shots that Curtiz 
used: Clemens dissolves to а closeup of it being pulled 
out of storage and pans with it to a medium view of an 
official at the counter, then dissolves to a closeup of 
it already on the table, being opened. 
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In several small ways, CALLING PHILO VANCE 
subtly improves on the original film. As in the novel, 
the 1933 Vance used a book to learn the purpose of the 
pins and string found in Brisbane's pocket; this time, 
Vance has no such crutch and decides what to do with 
them on his own. The lipstick holder found in a waste- 
basket in 1933 had Hilda Lake's name on it, which made 
it easy for Vance to identify the owner (and made it hard 
to believe that she had thrown it away); this script, like 
the novel, has Vance identify the owner by the type of 
lipstick. During KENNEL’s final explanation of events, 
Vance used an elaborate scale model of the houses, 
which couldn't have been built so quickly and is hardly 
used; this version is content with some much more prac- 
tical floor plans. 

James Conlon makes a suitably wiry, cranky Doremus 
and, as Heath /Ryan, Edward Brophy teases Vance about 
gelting caught in Vienna but resists the obtuseness pro- 
vided in CASINO by Ted Healy, in GARDEN by Nat 
Pendleton, and in GRACIE ALLEN by William Demarest. 
Although clearly not original, CALLÍNG PHILO VANCE 
holds up as an above-average detective film. If one must 
copy, it might as well be from the best. 

p 

With private-eye films popular in the 1940s, someone 
could have noticed how Wrigh!'s novels overlapped with 
that type of story. No such luck. A radio series and a 
trio of films simply cashed in on the new wave by recre- 
ating Vance. In CASINO, a character knew about Vance 
from “his” books; in PHILO VANCE’S GAMBLE, a child 
recognizes his name because, as her uncle says, “She 
listens to too many of those whodunnit programs on 
the radio.” THE LADY IN THE LAKE (1946) had Philip 
Marlowe consider writing a story for a detective maga- 
zine, so in PHILO VANCE’S SECRET MISSION Vance 
(Alan Curtis) is asked by the publisher of a similar 
magazine to help him write a novel. In GAMBLE, Vance 
(Curtis again) echoes Sam Spade in THE MALTESE FAL- 
CON (1941) by letting those in search of a missing 
emerald think he has it, then offering to make a deal. 

This Vance may drop his G’s, but out of urban 
earthiness, not languid elegance (“Nothin’ can happen 
while I'm protectin’ ya”); the police dislike him, and 
he’s no stranger to slugging and being slugged. This 
tough, mean-streets quality reaches a point of self- 
parody when Vance holds a gun on an intruder, a new 
intruder holds a gun on him, and Vance's assistant 
shows up to hold a gun on him, with all four frozen in a 
kind of lineup. 

The new Vance is neither observant nor smart. In 
PHILO VANCE RETURNS, when entering his room, 


Vance (William Wright) automatically throws the light 
switch, only to realize that the light had been on and 
he'd just turned it off. At a murder site in GAMBLE, 
he taunts the cops, "Now, let's see what you've undoubt- 
edly overlooked," then proceeds to overlook the jar of 
cold cream that holds the emerald. 

The echoes of Wright's work are faint. RETURNS 
features an angry mother who hates her son's ex-wives 
(a relative, perhaps, of Wright's matriarchs), and it of- 
fers the ingenious, if unlikely, murder method of mix- 
ing poison with bubble bath and lipstick. GAMBLE in- 
cludes a policeman rather arbitrarily named Heath, the 
Los Angeles District Attorney sends his regards to 
Markham in New York, and Vance (Alan Curtis) makes a 
glancing reference to psychology when he dismisses one 
suspect, saying, "The emotional type kills on im- 
pulse—she wouldn't have planned И that way.” 

Some of the films' more enterlaining moments oc- 
сиг in PHILO VANCE RETURNS, thanks to the 
mangled English of an excitable Russian (Leon Belasco): 
“When I find him I will kill him limb from limb until he is 
very dead." PHILO VANCE'S GAMBLE contains perhaps 
the oddest moment, involving the most extreme gay ste- 
reotype since Hollywood started enforcing the Produc- 
tion Code: a prissy male secretary who chides, “You're 
so hasty!" as he files his nails. This film's unexpected 
fascination with homosexuality continues when, dur- 
ing a search, a policeman says he's “crazy about per- 
fume" and dabs on some that he's found; his superior 
yells, “Үоп smell like a chorus girl the day after Christ- 
mas—what is the police force coming to? ... Go away— 
I might forget myself and kiss you." 

жж 


After CALLING PHILO VANCE in 1940, our gentleman 
detective slipped into vague legend, recalled now only 
as an irritating cliché—but the original sources remain. 
Wright's novels require a scriptwriter, a director, and 
an actor who understand the dynamic of the charac- 
ter, who recognize the value of implication, and who 
can work with looks and gestures as well as words and 
objects. Together, they could devise productions that 
combine a shrewd and complex central character, inven- 
tive plots, and suspects who reveal the resonant vulner- 
ability of human beings under pressure. Some of the 
film adaptations accomplished some of this; the time 
may be ripe for another try. РЭ; 


Раш M. Jensen, who teaches film appreciation at SUNY- 
Oneonta, is the author of Boris Karloff and His Films. 
Many thanks to Joseph Baldwin for providing access to his 
collection of Vance novels. 
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TOP to BOTTOM: William Marshall 
and as BLACULA, Robert Quarry in SPIRITS (with 
Brinke Stevens) and in HAUNTING FEAR. 


on STAR ТВЕК 


WILLIAM MARSHALL 
Continued from page 50 


didn't have a lot of time to 
prepare for it, but I was very 
pleased upon seeing it. ЇЇ 
worked for me. 

SS: Much has been made of 
the ego problems on the set 
with William Shatner. 

WM: There are egomaniacal 
things that go on whenever 
humans are concerned, but 
Shatner had a self-love be- 
yond anything І have ever 
Seen! (Laughs) 

SS: You appeared in one of 
Sabu's last movies: SABU AND 
THE MAGIC GENIE. 

WM: I remember Sabu, who 
had played the Elephant 
Boy, being afraid to get on 
top of the elephant. He was 
a racehorse fanatic, actually, 
and he spent most of his 
spare time placing his bets 
through the day. 

SS: You also appeared in THE 
BOSTON STRANGLER. 

WM: I had scenes with Henry 
Fonda. Fonda wasn't par- 
ticularly pleasant. Whenever 
I reached out to him—asking 
him if we could have coffee, 
for example, or something 
along those lines—he’d 
say, “No. I'm not gonna have 
time. I’m gonna have to go.” 
So much for that! 

88: You dropped out of films 
for a while, but recently came 
back for Fred Olen Ray. 

WM: For what? 

55: You recently returned to 
films for producer Fred Olen 
Ray. You made SORCERESS 
with Linda Blair. 

WM: Oh! Га forgotten all 
about that! (Laughs) It was 
good fun. 

SS: What are your current 
plans? 

WM: I’m doing theater, 
now, and just cranking up 
something that I began 
about 10 years ago, when I 
had this play on the life and 
times of Frederick Douglas. I 
feel an obligation to get a 
decent film made on that in- 
credible life. People are go- 
ing to films, again. It’s by 
way of film that anybody’s 
going to have any sense of 
whats going on in this 
country. Few people read the 
papers on a regular basis. 
And even if they did, they 


wouldn't necessarily have а 
grasp of what needs to be 
done to make some sanity 
come to life in this America 
of ours. We've gol to get 
over this nonsense of pit- 
ting people against each 
other. Do that in a boxing 
ring or something, but not 
in the neighborhoods—not 
when the lives of young 
people are going to pot, 
with kids shooling each 
other and doing all sorts of 
vile things. It's one of the 
most despicable things that 
has occurred in any society 
in the history of Man. 

55: Douglas was a man who 
wanted human dignity for 
everyone. 

WM: Can't live without it. 
Can't survive. 


ROBERT QUARRY 
Continued from page 47 


laughed hard on that movie. 
But I was always kind of 
amazed that she dumped it 
like it had never happened 
to her. 

SS: Mariette Hartley is such a 
qood actress i 

КО: She's a really good ac- 
tress, and a really neat 
lady. I was so glad she final- 
ly met some nice guy and 
had a couple of kids. 

SS: Well, we've covered just 
about everything. Is there any- 
thing you want to say about 
Fred Olen Ray? 

RQ: No! I don’t wanna say 
anything nice about Fred! 
(Laughs) Really, He's my 
best friend, and you never 
speak well of your best 
friends. You know that! 

SS: Well, thanks for talking 
to us. 

RQ: Well, I don't know what 
you're gonna do with all this 
crap. Just throw something 
together. 1 
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FIRST TIME AT BAT 
Continued from page 57 


ing. "Go make it! Just go make it!^ 
(Laughs) But nobody really under- 
stood it. People came to me and 
said, “Look, are you making a com- 
edy or a horror movie?" And I'd 
say, "Yes." A lot of people said that 
the two genres could not work to- 
gether, so I said, "Well, then we 
pola гау, because that's what I'm 
oing!” But again, as with BAT- 
MAN FOREVER, I had a fabulous 
cast. I'm a very cast-dependent di- 
rector. I love my cast! 
SS: Some directors don't particularly 
like actors. 
JS: I know. I have director friends 
who hate actors. I tell you, I don't 
know how they go to work. It's like 
a painter hating paint, you know? I 


LEFT: Two-Face (Tommy Lee Jones) has a girl for each side of his 
nature: Sugar (Drew Barrymore) and Spice (Debi Maser). 


When men are afraid of wo- 
men, it’s because they don’t 
understand the emotional ten- 
or, and therefore it’s threat- 
ening to them. I think it’s the 
same with actors. To some 
people, actors seem like hys- 
terical, high-strung children 
who are going to need some- 
thing, and people think, "T 
don’t want them to need it 
from me.” I hate neo-Nazis, 
you know what I mean? I think 
they're really good to hate. Ac- 
tors, I love 

SS: You've worked with a lot of 
Hollywood's hottest young ac- 
tors in THE LOST BOYS and ST. 
ELMO'S FIRE. How does Chris 
O'Donnell measure up? 

JS: A star. l've been in love with him 
since MEN DON'T LEAVE, when he 
was only a kid, and I thought, “What 
a performance!" And SCENT OF A 
WOMAN —you've got to be a pret- 
ty great actor to share the screen 
with Al Pacino fora couple of hours. 
Chris did an amazing job of hold- 
ing his side of the screen. You have 
to be a great actor just to get the 
role. Imagine how many boys they 
must have interviewed for that 
part—and imagine how many boys 
wanted it. 

SS: Last issue, we spoke with Michael 
Gough, who plays Alfred in the Bat- 
man films. 

JS: Oh! I love him so much! He's 
Heaven on Earth! It's a gift work- 
ing with him. It is a gift. I wish he 
was in every moment of every 


actors who can not do a bad read- 
ing on a line. He simply can't do a 
bad reading. Well, he's a great Eng- 
lish theater actor, you know. It's in 
the genes. 

SS: You've adhered pretty closely to 
Robin's original origin. Did you use 
a professional circus for the film, or 
did you put one together? 

JS: We put one together. We called 
the man who did the trapeze stuff 
for TRAPEZE, and then Mitch Gay- 
lord, the Olympic gold-medal win- 
ner, did a lot of the Robin doubling. 
SS: Describe an average day on the 
BATMAN FOREVER set. 

JS: Well, one day I told Chris 
O'Donnell he shouldn't drive the 
Batmobile because it was too ex- 
pensive and he was going to crack 
it up. I gave him a hard time, and 
he said, “No, I can do it.” And he 
promptly tock off and smashed into 
a curb. It was like a father with his 
teenage son. “1 don't think you ought 
to drive that car; you know how 
expensive and delicate it is, Chris." 
“Мо, Dad, I can handle И!” Crash! I 
never said a word. I just knew how 
embarrassed he was. Besides, he is 
much younger and much stronger 
and he would have killed me. Ev- 
erybody was in such great shape on 
this movie, they could have decked 
me in a minute! (Laughs) 

SS: If you're asked, will you sign on for 
the next Batman movie? 

JS: If I get lucky enough to pull this 
one off, after I finish getting off my 
knees thanking God, then ГИ de- 
cide what I’m going to do! (Laughs) 


mean, I don't get it. I think it’s the movie direct. (Laughs) He and his 
way some men say they hate wo- wife are two of the most extraordi- 
men, ‘cause they're afraid of them. nary people, and he is one of those 
GOTHAM’S CITIZENS KANE did Betty Boop and Popeye in New York. They also did 


Continued from page 62 


Ward, hit the TV screens. “Unfortunately, I wasn’t cre- 
ative consultant on the show. I met Lorenzo Semple Jr., 
who did the first script for the show, and he said, 
‘Come on out to Hollywood.’ But by the time I got 
there, I'd lost the ball. Hollywood's the kind of place 
where you've gotta be here and not in New York or 
New Jersey or the Bronx. They forget you when you're 
3,000 miles away. At one point, I thought Hollywood 
was very shallow, but I’ve relocated, now, and I love 
the coast. Except for the earthquakes and mudslides, it’s 
a beautiful town!” 

Kane gives high marks to the most recent TV incar- 
nation of the Dark Knight: BATMAN: THE ANIMATED 
SERIES (recently renamed THE ADVENTURES OF 
BATMAN AND ROBIN), “Oh, that’s really nouveau 
art! That’s terrific! We won two Emmys with that. 
When I was a kid, I worked for Fleischer Studios, who 
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Superman as an animated cartoon—three dimensional, 
with all the shadows and the mood. This Batman series 
is reminiscent of the early Superman animation. It’s 
just one of the greatest series.” 

Asked if he could have imagined back in the 1930s 
that he would be promoting a 1995 megafilm based on 
Batman, Bob Kane laughs. “Who thinks 50 years ahead 
when you're just turning 20? You think that this is it, 
right now, and I won't get older. 1711 be just like Bruce 
Wayne in the comic book. I'll always remain 35. 

^Who would think the name Batman would sell? 
Yet it became synonymous with superheroes such as 
Superman, which is really a more pleasant, heroic- 
sounding name than Batman.” 

Perhaps BATMAN FOREVER is a just and proper 
title, after all. 


More than any other motion-picture producer, Herman Cohen showed the world what monsters teenagers really are! 


HERMAN COHEN 
Continued from page 78 


this is a great handle, and the cam- 
paign is ready to go!" If I had come 
back to the States earlier and seen 
this, I would have stopped it imme- 
diately. But it was too late. We had a 
completely different campaign in 
England, and also in Europe. 

JL: What's your opinion of the second 
Holmes/Ripper film, MURDER BY 
DECREE? 

HC: I'll tell you something: I never 
saw it. Everybody asked, “Are you 
gonna sue them? They stole your 
Story! They stole your picture!” I 
was tied up in production at the 
time, and I just never saw the pic- 
ture; I only heard that it was very 
similar and that they stole an awful 
lot of things from A STUDY IN 
TERROR. But I’m used to that, 
you know? After all, Michael J. Fox 
did TEEN WOLF! I don't have to tell 
you about people stealing ideas. 

JL: Are there any anecdotes that 
you'd like to relate about A STUDY 
IN TERROR? 

HC: Oh, yeah! You've heard of the 
Kray brothers, haven't you? They 
were the big mobsters in London 
They controlled Soho. One of the 
Kray brothers' lieutenants had 
married Barbara Windsor, the little 
blonde in A STUDY IN TERROR. 
So there were a couple of strange 
guys on the set all the time when 
she was working. 

JL: That must have been fun. 

HC: Well, she was a fun girl. She 
was always playing around on the 
set, and these two mugs came up 
and told me, "Look, you stay away 


from Barbara Windsor. We got our 
eye on you." And I thought, "Who 
the hell are they?" I was gonna call 
security and have them thrown 
out! (Laughs) And my assistant di- 
rector came running over and said, 
“Herm! Don't do anything! These 
guys are lieutenants in the biggest 
gang in London!" (Laughs) We had 
Terry Downs, the top boxer at the 
time. He's the one that played in 
the abattoir. He came over and said, 
“If they come near you, Herman, 
I'll get “em!” 

JL: Any other stories? 

HC: We had to fly John Neville to 
Nottingham every Friday. We had 
to get a private plane and whisk 
John to the airport and fly him to 
Nottingham, ‘cause he was doing a 
play at the same time he was doing 
A STUDY IN TERROR. I had to Ну 
him there every weekend, and then 
bring him back Sunday night after 
his performance. A couple of times 
we were late, and he had to get on 
the plane in his Sherlock costume! 
(Laughs) 

JL: You produced most of your films in 
а period when horror and sex scenes 
were тисй less explicit than they are 
nowadays. If you were making your 
films, now, with less need for re- 
straint, would you do it differently? 
HC: Of course. 

JL: More gore, more sex and uudity. . ? 
HC: Look, you have to move with 
the times. 

JL: Is there anything that you ever had 
to cut from your pictures because of 
censorship? 

HC: No. In fact, Geoffrey Shurlock, 
who preceded Jack Valenti at the 
MPAA—we were very close and he 


always wanted a look at my pic- 
tures. The few times he wanted to 
cut things, 1 always managed to talk 
him out of it. 

JL: Any examples? 

HC: Well, the scene when the dog at- 
tacks Michael Landon in TEENAGE 
WEREWOLF. He wanted to cut it 
down, and I talked him out of it. 
HORRORS OF THE BLACK MU- 
SEUM, that took at least two lunch- 
es and a couple of dinners to talk 
him out of it. He wanted to cut the 
portable guillotine and the binocu- 
lars. However, if you look at the 
picture, you don't see anything, 
really. She puts it up to her eyes, 
there's a cutaway, the other girl 
screams, you go back, there's blood 
running through her fingers—and 
then we cut to the carpet and the bin- 
oculars, which are open on the floor. 
So you don't really sce what you 
think you see—and in pointing Ша! 
out to Geoffrey Shurlock and his 
committee, they decided to let it in. 
JL: They thought they saw more than 
they saw. 

HC: That happened on a lot of my 
pictures—even A STUDY IN TER- 
ROR, with the killings of Jack the 
Ripper. We endeavored to do the 
killings in good taste; you didn’t 
see blood squirting every place. 
STUDY IN TERROR is one of my 
best horror films. We received more 
letters on A STUDY IN TERROR— 
aficionados of Sherlock Holmes, say- 
ing they thought it was the best 
Sherlock Holmes picture ever 
made—than I received on virtually 
all my pictures outside of TEEN- 
AGE WEREWOLF and BERSERK. l 
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MOVIE POSTERS, lobby cards want- 
ed. 1900-1960s. All genres. Small/large 


collections bought. Immediate cash 
available. Sam Sarowitz. 23 E. 10th St., 
New York, NY 10003 (212) 477-2499 
Fax (212) 477-6739. 


FREE AUTOGRAPHS!:: 
‘Over 1.000 personal addresses of celebrities who 
send FREE autographed photos for the asking! 
Tested by 1,000 Always updated $10.00 


SEX, SEX, SEX!!! 
"The Sex Symbol Celebrity Address List” Over 
2,000 personal addresses of ALL types or sex 


symbols! Many surprises! Only $10.00 
BOTH LISTS: ONLY 514.00!!! 
Jim Weaver 
405 Dunbar Drive, Dept. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15235 
"The ORIGINAL... and the best" Since 1982 


DAVID PEEL. Seeking interviews 
with friends and coworkers of the late 
actor. Also photos, BRIDES OF DRAC- 
ULA pressbook, etc. Richard Valley. 
P.O. Box 604, Glen Rock, NJ 07452. 


—— саты 
British Video catalog listing 17,500 
low cost originals. Great Features, Hor- 
ror, Cult, Television, ete. NT! 
Giant catalog mailed $10. T. 
P.O. Box 81, London N7 7LU. England. 
nn 
TV/Movie Paperbacks Adam-12 to 
Zardoz. Thousands at low prices! 1995 
Catalog $2 (refundable w/order.) ІМ 
Books, Box 421, Garrison, TX 75946. 


London Times and 
Pall Mall Gazette newspapers! 
so popular with Sherlock Holmes 
(1890s). Purchased from England's 
Parliament Library. $9 each 

We Certify the Authenticity 
of all Newspapers 
obtained from 


Yesterday’s News 
43 Dundonald Road 
Colwyn Bay, Clwyd LL29 7RE, U.K. 


Telephone 
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Manr Ans Bray en dun. 


Deadline: Aug 1, 1995, for Issue 20 (Fall 1995) + Basic Rate 60¢ per word. Minimum $12.50 • Bold face and/or full caps 
add 40€ per word (80€ for both) + Display ad, 2 Лех 27/16, $60 — Double size $110.00. 

Payment: Check or money order payable to Scarlet Street, Inc., must accompany ad. Mail to: 

Scarlet Street, Inc., P.O. Box 604, Glen Rock, New Jersey 07452. 


RARE VIDEOS! Monroe, James Dean, 
Garland. Divine. Wood. Marx 
Camp! "Hollywood | Uncensored." 


S.A.S.E. Rees, 20806 Park Canyon, 


a 
MOVIE SCRIPTS $15.00 EACH: Ног. 
intasy and more—huge 
ics to current titles. 
for catalog or disk. AUTOGRAPHS: 
Karloff to Kruger. Happy to help with 
any requestes. Also FREE BOOK 
SEARCH!! M.S. Legends, 214 W. 16th 
St. #18/55, N.Y., N.Y. 10011. Phone/ 
fax 212-741-8895. 


If you have an Attitude, you've 
come to the Right Place. Excellent as 
sortment of uncut overseas Horror 
and Science Fiction Movies. Quality 
is here оп VHS where the buyer is #1 
(and each tapes includes xtras you 
won't get from anyone else). If you 
like quality, try us! Send SAE. 
JUST ATTITUDE 
VIDEO 
P.O. Box 966 
East Brunswick, New Jersey 08816 


TAPES OF TERROR! Over 1.200 Exploi- 
tation/Horror VHS Rarities! Our 11th 
Year of Best Prices, Quality, Service! 
Send SASE for FREE Video Catalog! 
6226 Darnell, Houston, TX 77074-7416. 
А 
RARE VIDEOS! Monroe, James Dean, 
Garland. Divine. Wood. Marxes. Camp! 
“Hollywood Uncensored”! S.A.S.F. Rees. 
20806 Park Canyon, Katy, TX 77450 
e Ó— 
RARE HORROR si-fi mystery video, 
huge 25 page listing $2.00, great titles, 
lop quality, fast delivery, Hollywood 
East, Box 397 Federal Station, New Ha- 
ven, CT 06502. 
(à 
YOUR TICKET TO VIDEO! — Cata- 
log. 10078 of titles/horror & more! 
Send $4.95 to: Paul's Hobby Zone. 
Dept. 88, РОВ 113, West Newton, MA 
02165. 
p 


We sell Lite-Size Motorized Monsters 
(by Monsters Unlimited), Masks, Props, 
& More! All at super low prices, save 20% 
- 60%. Our catalog shows you the actual 
products, not just pictures, so you can 
order with confidence. For our new 95 
catalog on VHS send $6 check or money 
order to: 

е Drake Enterprises 
He PO Box 122 
Middlesex, NJ 
08846-0122 
Visa & Mastercard 
call or fax: 
(908) 563-1832 


ZOMBIE NEWSLETTER!! Introduc- 
ing: The Zombie Chronicles—the 
world’s Ist fanzine devoted entirely to 
the zombie films of George Romero! 
Exclusive interviews, merchandise of- 
fers, fan input, and more! A MUST for 
fans of the Living Dead!! Sample copy: 
$4.50. 6-issue bi-monthly suh: $21. 
RUSH Check/m.o. payable to John 
Milford, to: The Zombie Chronicles. 
Dept SS1, 1722 Dulong. Madison Hts.. 
MI 48071 


SHERLOCK 
IN LA 
--А-- = 

EATALOCVE 22 
2791 Via Allena 


Oecanside,£4.92058 


700 items YO $2 


Get those 
classifieds 


in on time ! ! ! 


Arthur Conan Doyle's 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


THE ADVENTURES OF 

SHERLOCK HOLMES (1939) 
36" х 14" O. 
63” x04, 


O КЫ Корс S 


DRESSED ТО KILL (1946) 
11” X 14", $150. 

IOUND OF THE 

RVILLES (1939) 


THE HOUND OF THE. 
BASKERVILLES (1959) 


ORDERING. 
INSTRUCTIONS: 
Kindly add $6.00 for UPS 
shipping and insurance. 
California and Tennessee 
residents, please add 8.5% 
sales tax. Cashier's checks 


41^ x27", linen-backed, $750. 


and money orders preferred. 81° x41", linen-backed, $1,050. 
Visa, MasterCard, JCB, PURSUIT TO ALGIERS (1945) 
Discover, Diners Club, 41" X 27", linen-backed, 9750 


Carte Blanche, American 
Express accepted. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES AND 
THE DEADLY NECKLACE (1962) 
63" x 47", French litho, $300. 


S AND THE 


Full-color eight page 
brochure (over 100 illus- 
tations) available 
January, 1995 
@ $8.50 Postpaid 


(brochure only), 


HOLMES AND THE 
TERROR (1942) 
backed, $1,500, 
SI" x 41”, linen-backed, $2,250. 
TUDY IN TERROR (1956) 
12? x 14, $50. 
TERROR BY NIGHT (1946) 
4 ', linen-backed, $750. 
AN IN GREEN (1945) 
325. 
YOUNG SHERLOCK HOLMES (1985) 
41x 27, $25, 


Subscription includes 
brochures plus full- 
color catalog 
(28 pages, approxi- 


138 Second Ave. No., Sales Dept. 88 
Nashville, TN 37201 
Telephone (615) oe Fax (615) 742- 
126: 


1932 Polk St., Purchasing Dept. 85 
Зап Francisco, CA 94109 
Telephone (415) 776-9988 or (415) 776-5270 
Fax (415) 776-1424 


NASHVILLE Hours: 
Mon.—Thu. 11 AM—7 PM Central 
Fri.—Sat. 11 AM—9 PM Central 
Sun. 1 РМ—5 PM Central 


SAN FRANGISCO Hours: 
Mon.—fri. 11 AM—6 PM Pacific 
Sat. by appointment only 


ENTARY! 


CINEMONDE is the country's paramount source of original vintage 
movie posters. Where Sherlock Holmes, Philo Vance and Phillip 
Marlowe meet Professor Moriarity, The Thin Man and Miss Marple. 


Leslie Charteris’s 

THE SAINT 

THE SAINT IN NEW YORK (1938) 

4,55 

INT TAKES OVER (1940) 
11" x 14", $65 
419327, Iinen-backed, 

Agatha Christie's 

HERCULE POIROT 


URDERS (1966) 


DEATH ON THE NILE (1978) 
AT" x 27", Richard amsel art, $60. 
30" x 40", British, $ 

EVIL UNDER Т} 
41" x 27,995 


Raymond Chandler’s 
PHILIP MARLOWE 
THE BIG SLEEP (1946) 
"x 14,82 
36" x 14", $750. 
THE BIG SLEEP (1978) 
41х27", $50. 
THE BRASHER DOUPLOON (1945) 


LADY IN THE LAKE (1947) 
Ix 14^ $7 


MURDER MY SWEET (1944) 
11”x 14°, $110 
36" x 14", $950. 
Mickey Spillane's 
MIKE HAMMER 
THE GIRL HUNTERS (1963) 
22" x28". $ 


-page pressbook, $50. 
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THE ETERNAL STRUGGLI 


THE DECKMASTER" TRADING CARD GAME OF GOTHIC INTRIGUE 
FORMERLY JYHAD™, SUGGESTED FOR Mari PLAYERS 
STARTER Deck: $8.95 BOOSTER PACK: $2.75 


Wizards 


VINPIRE TIE TERNAL STRUGGLE AIND DAD ARE TRADENARES OF WEARDS OF TE COAST, INC. AND WHITE WOU. DECROVSTER'S A TRIDENURE OF WARDS O THE COAST, IN. 
WIARDS OF HE COASTS A REGISTERED TAADERARE OF Эд OF THE COAST, IC. AL RIGHTS RESERVED. PHOTOGRAPH 01995 LAWRENCE BROWN. CUSTOMER SEACE (4) (24.0021 
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BIFO FILMS ^ 


AVEC 


OHN NEVILLE 
ONALD! HOUSTON 


JOHN FRASER 
ANTHONY QUAYLE 
с 


MICHAEL KLINGER & TONY TENSER $ | 
me Yu 
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JOHN NEVILLE - DONALD HOUSTON 
JOHN FRASER - ANTHONY QUAYLE 
BARBARA WINDSOR 
ROBERT MORLEY - GEORGIA BROWN 
BARRY JONES - CECIL PARKER 
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PHILO VANCE 


Story by S.S. VAN DINE 


a Paramount Picture 
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BLOODSUCKER! 


Deadlier than Dracula! 
Warm young bodies will feed his hunger 
and hot,fresh blood 
his awful thirst! 


"BLACULA'IS THE 
MOST HORRIFYING 
FILM OF THE DECADE." 


"BLACULA”... WILLIAM MARSHALL 
DENISE NICHOLAS - VONETTA McGEE 
GORDON PINSENT-THALMUS RASULALA 


ЭС; = 
EMILY YANCY - LANCE TAYLOR, Sr. su: CHARLES MACAULAY coLor LPG > a 
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(Frankly 


ack in 1985, there was a TV 

flick called BRIDGE ACROSS 
TIME, starring hunky David Hassel- 
hoff in his pre-BAYWATCH days 
and busty Adrienne Barbeau post 
MAUDE. It was later retitled ARI- 
ZONA RIPPER and (for its video re- 
incarnation) TERROR AT LONDON 
BRIDGE, but that needn't concern 
us here. What caught my eye when 
the telefilm first aired was its odd- 
ball premise: The malevolent spirit 
of our old pal, Jack the Ripper, in- 
habits London Bridge, which has 
been razed and reconstructed in 
Arizona as a tourist attraction. 

As far as anyone knows, the real 
Ripp never committed any of his 
bloody crimes on London Bridge— 
or any other bridge, for that matter. 
Still, I’ve always associated Saucy 
Jack with just such a structure—not 
London's London, mind you, but 
New York's George Washington. 

Yes, strange are the workings of 
the mind. My mind, anyway. If you 
call that working .... 

Lemme 'splain. The first time I 
heard the name "Jack the Ripper" 
was in 1960, in Brooklyn of all bor- 
oughs. Mom and I were visiting 
relatives that fateful day, and we'd 
all piled into a car to go to some now 
long-forgotten social event—a wed- 
ding or christening or something 
that held little interest for an 11- 
year-old horror fan. Well, cruising up 
Eastern Parkway, we passed a spar- 
kling movie marquee heralding the 
Joseph E. Levine presentation of 
JACK THE RIPPER. The lurid title 
thrilled the little fiend within me, 
filling me with curiosity and a 
strange tingle of anticipation. (At 
least I think it was the lurid title; it 
may have been the onset of pu- 
berty.) I knew all, about Frank- 
enstein's Monster, Count Dracula, 
the Wolf Man, the Invisible Man, and 
the Mummy, but JACK THE RIP- 
PER—now that was an appellation 
worth investigating! 

Nevertheless, like the Wicked 
Witch of the West, I bided my time. 
With admirable fortitude I kept 
mum till late that night, when, free 


of aunts, uncles, and cousins, Mom 
and I headed home to suburban New 
Jersey. It was while we were travel- 
ling a particularly dark and wind- 
swept off ramp of the Henry Hud- 
son Parkway, with the hazy lights 
of the George Washington Bridge 
looming just ahead, that 1 asked а 
question posed by thousands for well 
over 70 years: 

“Who,” I asked sweetly, ^ 
the Ripper?" 

And Mom, who indulged my ev- 
er-burgeoning interest in the maca- 
bre, told me about the man who had 
killed at least five women in 1888, 
the man who had never been caught 
or identified, the man who some 
said had fled London for Manhat- 
tan, the man who (just conceivably) 
could still be alive in 1960. 


is Jack 
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My widening eyes were оп the 
fog-shrouded bridge before us, but 
my thoughts ...! My thoughts were 
a continent, a century away... . 
That's why, to this day, I can't ap- 
proach the G. W. Bridge from that 
off ramp without thinking of the 
Whitechapel Murderer. 

That's why, too, when it came 
time to run {һе final installment of 
our Herman Cohen interview—the 
section focusing almost exclusively 
on Herm's great Holmes versus Rip- 
per opus, А STUDY IN TERROR— 
yours truly leapt at the chance to 
write a companion piece. 

Hope you have fun with it. I 
certainly did. And let it be a les- 
son never lo burn your bridges be- 
hind you! 


wer 


Before I forget, 1 want to mention that 
it's now possible to send SCARLET 
TERS via E-Mail at reditor@aol.com. 
All those addicted to the Internet 
can now join in the fiendish fun. Just 
sign on! 


n 


We've gotten quite a positive re- 
sponse to last issue’s Reader's 
Survey, and I'm very pleased that, 
for the most part, you like what 
we're doing here on the Street. 

Oddly enough, the only complaint 
that found its way into more than 
one response (and then it was only 
two or three) is that we're a little 
rough on poor ol' Newt Gingrich, 
and that such raillery has no place 
in Scarlet Street. 

Let me be clear on this: If the 
Newtster were doing no more than 
raping the rest of the country, mak- 
ing it tough (if not impossible) on 
the young and the old and the poor 
and the restless, then perhaps Scar- 
let Street wouldn't be the place to 
say anything. But the Gingrich 
Gang is out to wipe PBS off the face 
of the Earth, and the same folks who 
think we're being mean to him are 
also loyal viewers of MYSTERY! 
Support Mr. Gingrich if you must, 
say 1, but remember that by doing 
so you may find yourself bidding 
adieu to Sherlock Holmes, Inspector 
Morse, Rumpole of the Bailey, In- 
spector Allyn, and a host of old 
crime-solving companions. Newt 
thinks we shouldn't have 'em, not 
on a television network that dares to 
offer views other than Newt's.... 

And that's why this editor, this 
column, and this magazine will con- 
tinue to tell Gingrich and Company 
exactly what we think of them. 

жж 


Unaccustomed as I am to stepping 
aside and letting someone else take 
the floor (with the exception, that 
is, of Madame Publisher, who has a 
really fine collection of floors 
stored in her attic), I want to tempo- 
rarily turn this column over to Scarlet 
Staffer Kevin С. Shinnick. Kevin 
has quite a tale to tell, and here it is 
in mostly his own words (well, I am 
the editor): 


On Wednesday, April 12, 1995, 
this writer had the unique experi- 
ence of actually "solving" a murder 
on the Orient Express! 

I had been acting with a group 
called "Murder to Go," performing 
an interaclive sci-fi mystery called 
DEEP SPACE NOIR, when another 
actor and I were informed that we 
had been hired to perform aboard 
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The new Mrs. DeWinter (Joan Fontaine) gets a cold 
reception from Mrs. Danvers (Judith Anderson) in 
Hitchcock's REBECCA (1940). Olivier hovers. 


such musical high- 
lights as the wonder- 
ful opening by Roger 
Edens (music) and 
Arthur Freed (lyrics), 
“Неге to the Girls" 
(a number that seems 
to have influenced 
Stephen Sondheim's 
opening Ziegfeld trib- 
ute in the 1970 Broad- 
way musical FOLLIES 
more than any true 
Follies number), the 
beautiful Harry War- 
ren/Freed "This Heart 
of Mine," and lus- 
cious Lena Horne's 
torrid "Love" by ST 
LOUIS songwriters 
Martin and Blaine. 


mately confessed: "You can't direct 
bubbles . . .“) as for the many num- 
bers shot but cut when the film ran to 
Wagnerian lengths. Several out- 
takes, including Kay Thompson's 
elaborate arrangement of the Gersh- 
wins’ "Liza," and the rather limp 
“We'll Meet Again in Honolulu," are 
heard on the CD. 

The film is a gloriously mixed bag. 
However amusing on first viewing, 
the comedy routines sandwiched be- 
tween the musical numbers do not 
bear up awfully well over repeated 
viewings. Quite durable, though, are 


Mills Rz 
SCARAMOUCHE 
Victor Young 


CAPTAIN BLOOD 
Erich Wolfgang Komaald 


Max Steiner 
АРМИЯ: МИШАРМОМИС 
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CIAO KALENAN 


MARCO. 
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The absolute peak of 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES is Minnelli's 
“Limehouse Blues” sequence, a vir- 
tual feature within a feature and so 
extended that the CD encompasses 
only half the music. Filmed on the 
redressed PICTURE OF DORIAN 
GRAY (1945) London set, and par- 
tially shot in those gorgeous, smoky 
mezzotints that were an MGM trade- 
mark, the episode is a curiously bit- 
tersweet, somewhat sordid tale of 
unrequited love and death, rather 
jolting in the overall frivolous con- 
text of the rest of the film, but also 
characteristic of Minnelli's dark un- 


derside. During a storefront robbery, 
innocent bystander Fred Astaire is 
shot as he is tempted to retrieve a 
fan coveted by Lucille Bremer (as a 
Suzie Wong without a heart of gold), 
his dying hallucination being a 
monumentally kitsch nirvana of 
Chinoiserie in which he partners 
Bremer in an intricate fan dance, the 
whole thing scored as if by Maurice 
Ravel on opium! 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES is also avail- 
able in a combination CD/video De- 
luxe Collectors Set, with the film it- 
self remastered in stereo and the 
best approximation of peak-period 
МСМ Technicolor Гуе ever seen on 
video. For the compulsive Leophile, 
the original overture, exit music, and 
trailer are thrown in (on the video), 
and it's great to see those Petty Girls 
on the cover art. With all those out- 
takes percolating in the vaults, can a 
ZIEGFELD II be far behind? I hope 
not. To quote THAT'S ENTERTAIN- 
MENT! (1974): “Boy, do we need it 
now!” 

Bernard Herrmann alert: Next up 
from Rhino is the soundtrack of 


NORTH BY NORTHWEST (1959). 


Care is a composer and author. 
His article on the lesser-known 
shows and films of Cole Porter will 
appear in a new book, Performing 
Arts—Theater, to be published by the 
Library of Congress this summer. 


esents:A Special Double Feature 
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Herman Cohen's А STUDY IN TERROR (in wild blood color) shares a double bill with William Castle's 


STRAIT JACKET at Detroit's lavish Fox Theatre—which is owned by Herman Cohen! 


Herman Cohen: Oh, I've done all 
kinds of films. I did CRIME OF РА5- 
SION with Barbara Stanwyck and 
Sterling Hayden. I did the last Abbott 
and Costello film, DANCE WITH 
ME, HENRY. I did MAGNIFICENT 
ROUGHNECKS with Mickey Roon- 
ey and Jack Carson, and TARGET 
EARTH, which was one of the first 
big sci-fi pictures, for Allied Artists. 
It was my first independent pro- 
duction for my company. I’ve done a 
lot of pictures other than horror. 
Jessie Lilley: Still, fans associate your 
name more with teenage horrors than 
with Sherlock Holmes, even though you 
made A STUDY IN TERROR. 

HC: Well, I did a lot of films in Lon- 
don. I had an office and also a flat 
in London and spent a lot of time 
there. Prior to A STUDY IN TER- 
ROR, I was involved in at least 
seven or eight pictures in London. 
In fact, I did a film for the British 
government —OPERATION MALA- 
YA, which I went to Malaya for. 

JL: How did A STUDY IN TERROR 
come about? 

HC: What happened is that I met 
Henry Lester, who was represent- 


ing the Conan Doyle estate. At that 
time, they still held the copyright 
on Sherlock Holmes; you had to 
make a deal with the estate, which 
we did on A STUDY IN TERROR. 
Henry Lester had talked to a pair 
of independent producers in Lon- 
don who were interested in making 
a Sherlock Holmes picture, but they 
didn't have the money. I got the idea 
of pitting Sherlock Holmes against 
Jack the Ripper, which Conan Doyle 
never wrote. He wrote A Study in 
Scarlet, but this was an original 
that we came up with: A STUDY IN 
TERROR. 

JL: That wasn't the original title, 
though, was it? 

HC: At first the title was FOG, which 
I liked. The head of advertising at 
Columbia Pictures, Bob Ferguson, 
came up with the title A STUDY IN 
TERROR. I didn't like it because of 
the word "study." 1 fought them and 
said, "Look, I don't believe people 
will be interested in a horror film 
with the word ‘study’ in it." 

JL: But that's the title they finally 
used. Was it difficult to come iip with 
а good script? 


HC: Donald and Derek Ford did the 
original story and screenplay, but 
then we brought in a top writer 
named Harry Craig to do the final 
screenplay with me. And that’s how 
I got involved in Sherlock Holmes 
and A STUDY IN TERROR. 

JL: Did the Conan Doyle estate have 
much say in the script? 

HC: No. Henry Lester represented 
the estate and Conan Doyle’s son, 
Adrian, and part of the deal we 
made was that he would get a credit 
on the film. He was involved, in 
other words, just to make things 
easy. I consulted him on every- 
thing, including the casting. We 
got along very well. When we 
moved to Shepperton Studios, 1 
suggested that we put a desk in 
my office for Henry, so he wouldn’t 
feel slighted and would see what 
was being done. But he was not a 
producer; he was just excited to be 
involved with the film. 

JL: What was the family’s reaction to 
the film? 

HC: Oh, they loved it. Adrian Conan 
Doyle and his wife came to the set 
several times. That marvelous lo- 
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IN SEARCH OF 


PHILO 


VANCE 


[ГАЕТ Two 
by Paul M. Jensen 


ecause the first four Philo Vance films were 

made at the peak of the novels' popularity, they 
are exceptionally faithful to the spirit (if not always the 
details) of Vance's methods and ideas. Willard Hunting- 
ton Wright, the books' author, could not have expected 
this to be the case, for in a 1927 essay he wrote that the 
detective story “15 the only type of fiction that cannot 
be filmed." He based this statement on the assumed in- 
compatibility of silent films with the detective's use of 
dialogue for interrogations and explanations. After the ar- 
rival of sound, however, he declared that “the screen is 
really the finest medium for the detective" (Меш York 
Times, November 1, 1931). 

Paramount filmed THE CANARY MURDER CASE as 
asilent, directed by Malcolm St. Clair, then reconceived 
it as a lalkie and had director Frank Tuttle reshoot sub- 
stantial portions. The finished film is an odd hybrid that 
mixes dialogue shots with footage retained from the si- 
lent version. This occurs in several scenes, including all 
those involving the Canary (Louise Brooks). Because the 
actress was not available for reshooting, the studio 
combined silent shots of her with a dubbed voice and 
new footage. 

Some rewriting of the plot occurred during this revi- 
Sion process. In the novel, Spottswoode has had an affair 
with the Canary and she is blackmailing him, so he kills 
her. The film retains him as the murderer, but provides a 
new motive: Jimmie (Spottswoode's son and a totally new 
character) has had the affair and the Canary is trying to 
force him into marriage, so Spottswoode (Charles Lane) 
kills her to protect his son. The studio probably added 
both Jimmie and the new motive when rewriting the 
film; that would explain why we never see Jimmie (James 
Hall) or his fiancee, Alice (Jean Arthur), with the singer. In 
the first scene, footage from the silent version intro- 
duces the Canary and her three other lovers (and future 
suspects), but Jimmie’s involvement and Alice's recent 
fight with her are only discussed later. 

Ironically, considering Wright's preference for sound 
over silence, CANARY is more interesting in its 


nondialogue portions, which convey information visu- 
ally. The first scene includes a part of the Canary’s act 
in which she glides on a swing over the heads of the au- 
dience. As she shows herself off but stays out of reach, 
and the men gaze up at her adoringly, the viewer dis- 
covers the characters and their relationships, instead 
of being told about them. In the dialogue segments, the 
people just stand or sit and talk. The entire second scene, 
of Jimmie and Alice chatting with Spottswoode, occurs 
in a single shot. Other conversations contain a little 
editing, but only among the few angles that could be 
filmed by cameras running simultaneously. Typically, 
information about Alice is awkwardly forced into the 
dialogue: Sergeant Heath (Eugene Pallette) asks, mainly 
for our benefit, “Isn’t she the dame that had the 
battle with the Canary the other night over young 
Spottswoode?” 

The writers were so busy revamping the film for 
sound that they don’t let Vance (William Powell) ex- 
plain his theory of detection, but at least we get to see 
that theory in action. Looking around the victim’s ran- 
sacked apartment, Heath assumes that she surprised a 
robber and “put up a battle and they wrecked the joint.” 
Vance straightens him out by noting that, although a 
table lamp lies on the floor, its bulbs aren't broken, so 
the killer probably placed it there to give the impression 
of a struggle. Later, Vance points out the neatness of 
the clothes closet’s interior and the fact that its key is 
on the inside of the door; he concludes that a second in- 
truder had hidden in the closet during the murder, 
which kept that area from being disrupted. 

As often happens in the novels, Vance decides who 
committed the murder separately from how it was 
done. Just past the film’s midpoint, he declares, “I can 
come pretty close to the psychology of the man who com- 
mitted this murder,” but cannot identify him yet. Because 
“a man's true nature always comes out in a game of 
poker,” he sets one up with the suspects. As Vance later 
explains, the killer has “a mind capable of working out 
a well-planned and brilliant course of action” and is 
“willing to take a desperate chance and see it through.” 
When Spottswoode bluffs boldly but calmly during the 
game, Vance picks him as the only one “ psychologically 
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being a flaw or a cheat, this kind of manipulation —when 
carefully used —provides what most readers and viewers 
truly seek: not a chance to beat the detective to the so- 
lution, but an opportunity to be surprised and impressed 
at the detective's revelations. 

The film version offers some revealing examples of 
how movie technique and fairness interact. When Vance 
first looks around the Canary's apartment, the director 
does not provide a shot of the lamp until Vance points 
itout, so we cannot beat the detective to the punch. We 
do get a closeup of the key in the closet's lock as 
soon as Vance sees it, but he immediately mentions this 
to Heath, so we have no time to think before it is dis- 
cussed. A shot of the Bankers Review initially interests 
viewers, but other events distract us and we quickly 
forget about it. At the end, however, the magazine fig- 
ures into the solution, so the director has adroitly 
planted it in our awareness while keeping us from dwell- 
ing on its significance. 

E 

Despite tightening events and altering some character 
traits, Paramount was generally faithful to the plot of 
“Canary”, and its adaptation of Greene even more 
closely matches its source: In both book and film, 
three members of the less than sympathetic Greene fam- 
ily die, which conveniently reduces the number of pos- 
sible suspects. Occasionally, director Frank Tuttle lets us 
share Vance’s observations. In one case, the detective 
glances down at an open medical case, but a closeup of 
the object reveals nothing to the viewer, who can’t 
know that some medications are missing. Later, Vance 
(William Powell) watches the family’s cook speak reas- 
suringly in German to Ada Greene (Jean Arthur); because 
this happens in an extreme long shot, we see Vance no- 
tice the other woman's concern, without the point be- 
coming obvious, The scriptwriters do alter the climax, 
replacing a cliff with the mansion's rooftop patio. In 
both cases, Ada nearly causes Sybella Greene (Florence 
Eldridge) to fall to her death. 

Cinematically, GREENE seems less bound by tech- 
nical limitations than CANARY, and it even includes 
some fluid tracking shots. Nevertheless, Tuttle fails to 
make the many conversation scenes visual, so the over- 

1 pace drags. Although Vance doesn't explain his 


methods, he does state that “the only way” the murderer 
will be identified is by considering the psychological 
pattern, and he once typically declares that the case is 
“so logical it's—insane." 

MGM's THE BISHOP MURDER CASE is equally true to 
its source. The film begins traditionally, with the discov- 
ery of a corpse; after Vance (Basil Rathbone) is called 
in, we meet the characters when he does and learn what 
he does, when he does. This almost always happens 
through dialogue, without the visual exposition that had 
forced its way into CANARY. We often see the action in 
long shots, with the people spread out so widely that 
their heads reach only the middle of the image, leaving 
the top half filled with wall. The result resembles a 
proscenium stage setting viewed from a distant seat. 

As if to make up for being verbal and visually static, 
the film provides some atmosphere during certain 
scenes, including three subsequent murders. In one 
case, the camera starts on a radio (to establish the source 
of the background music), pans to a shadow of the 
killer's hand completing a house of cards, then moves to 
the body slumped on a desk as the hand places a chess 
piece on top of the cards. A later suspense scene 
evokes the nervousness of Belle (Leila Hyams) by show- 
ing her reflections ina three-part vanity mirror. When 
she rises to investigate strange sounds in the attic, a 
clock's pendulum swings in the foreground. 

That these two kinds of scenes look so different from 
each other comes as no surprise, because the film cred- 
its Nick Grindé with "screen direction" and David Burton 
with “stage direction.” This division of labor might 
have seemed sensible when sound films were young, 
but BISHOP's inconsistent style and plodding pace 
make it uncomfortable to watch. This discomfort is in- 
creased by the acting, which has a heightened dra- 
matic quality that feels derived from the stage. 

Nevertheless, BISHOP clearly illustrates Vance's 
style of investigation and his view of criminal ingenuity: 
It is full of clues, but virtually all of them point to inno- 
cent people. These red herrings were planted not by the 
author to mislead the viewer, but by the guilty party 
to mislead the detective and ultimately convict the man 
whom he is out to destroy. 
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solves to a similar shot of it being placed on a table and 
opened for examination. This concise sequence con- 
veys the action in only a few seconds, while requiring 
that the viewer's eye and mind adapt to constantly chang- 
ing images. 

Perhaps the best example of the writer's collabora- 
tion with the director occurs during the early exposition. 
We hear a telephone ring, but see only a table with a large 
wall mirror above it. Reflected in the mirror, Coe's but- 
ler descends a flight of stairs. His reflection moves out of 
view, then the real person abruptly enters in the fore- 
ground and answers the phone. After a little dialogue he 
says he'll try to locate Coe, and hangs up. In a closeup 
of an address book, his finger finds the name and num- 
ber of Doris Delafield. At this, a blurred pan rushes us to 
a closeup of Delafield's phone as it starts to ring. Then, 
in a shot of her wall mirror, we hear a scream as a 
woman's figure backs rapidly across the screen in the 
foreground, and then reappears reflected in the mirror. 
The camera pans to a medium shot of the actual person, 
who shouts, “Get out!” Finally, Archer Coe, the previ- 
ously unseen man from whom she retreated, steps into 
the shot. The visuals in this sequence match the woman's 
excitement and keep the viewer's eye active. 

Curtiz also keeps the viewer involved by placing 
the camera at about waist level in many long shots, in- 
stead of the usual eye level, and occasionally shooting 
from behind a bookcase or a closet's rack of clothes. 
When Liang (James Lee), a servant, speaks about Coe’s 
collection of Chinese porcelain, Curtiz cuts to shots of 
those objects as we hear the dialogue; we aren't forced 
to stay in one place, watching people talk. During Vance’s 
account of the murder, the flashbacks that illustrate 
his words utilize subjective camera work to hide the 
killer's identity, Such astute, imaginative direction com- 
bines with a tightly constructed script to create an 
anomaly: a verbal, cerebral film that has a lively sense 
of action. 

Dr. Doremus, the chief medical examiner, appeared 
in some previous Vance films, but in KENNEL Etienne 
Girardot plays him for the first time. That diminutive 
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actor's frail form contrasts vividly with his energetic 
grumbling about having his meals interrupted and 
jaunty comments like, ^Well, there are too many people in 
the world anyway," that he easily steals each of his 
three scenes. By depicting cynical irascibility without 
becoming callously inhuman, Girardot makes his 
Doremus perhaps the most accurately realized of all 
Wright's recurring characters 

Warner Bros. followed KENNEL with THE DRAGON 
MURDER CASE, a film interesting mainly for the way 
its failures contrast with KENNEL's successes. As be- 
fore, the writers use the first 10 minutes to introduce the 
main characters, who gather at a house party on the rural 
estate of Rudolph Stamm (Robert Barrat). At one point, 
they watch some Siamese fighting fish (part of Stamm's 
aquatic collection), which serve as a kind of mirror re- 
flecting their own relationships. When Monty (George 
Meeker), the fiancé of Stamm's sister (Margaret Lindsay), 
dives into the “Dragon Pool,” he never emerges and 
no sign of his body is found. 

The opening reveals so much of the characters’ 
limited personalities that very little remains for Vance 
to uncover. This approach worked for KENNEL, be- 
cause its puzzle was so complex that he still had plenty 
to do. Unfortunately, DRAGON—both novel and film—is 
bereft of clues and deductions. Vance (Warren William) 
talks to Stamm’s giggly old mother (Helen Lowell), who 
claims to have seen a dragon that attacks her family’s 
enemies. Vance has the pool drained, but finds only the 
marks of what looks like claws. Exploring some glacial 
potholes nearby, he discovers Monty’s corpse, 
strangled and bearing clawlike bruises. Vance wonders 
if Stamm has bred some sort of monster! He asks for 
the key to the estate’s vault, only to find it missing. 
Then he departs to make some vague arrangements. 
Meanwhile, Markham (Robert McWade) and Heath (Eu- 
gene Pallette) find the missing key. 

On his return, Vance restages the events at the 
pool, with Stamm diving in as Monty had. Underwater, a 
clawed hand grabs Stamm, then a man in a diving suit 
brings him to the surface, unconscious and suffering 
from shock. The diver's glove has clawlike hooks on it 
After this, Vance uses the rediscovered key to enter the 


I've been tempted to bump him off myself." Skipworth 
moves beyond her usual charm and reveals sincere 
sorrow and distress, so it does not feel inconsistent 
when Mrs. Llewellyn writes a phony confession and 
Shoots herself to shield her son. Donald Cook readily 
conveys Lynn's weak nature, but his maniacal glare 
when he reveals his guilt to Vance is equally convincing. 
Lynn's wife, who flaunts her decision to return to the 
stage despite the family’s resistance, is cruel and selfish 
in a youthfully oblivious way. Amelia's bitterness about 
her family and fear for her life emerge in an especially 
well-acted drunk scene. Her fiancé, the family doctor, is 
just emotionless enough to make viewers wonder if he 
is a fortune hunter. These are not just suspects or 
comic figures; they are rounded human beings, sympa- 
thetic even when not likeable. They are, in fact, more 
interesting than their counter- 
parts in the book. 

Director Edwin L. Marin elic- 
its these above-average perfor- 
mances from an unusually good 
cast, moving effortlessly between 
the light romance of Vance and 
Doris and the more serious as- 
pects. Thanks to a plethora of 
events and insights, he has no 
need of film technique to keep 
the viewer attentive, although 
some scenes do include moody, 
menacing shadows. The back- 
ground music may sometimes be 
over-insistent, but one use of 
music is surprisingly imagina- 
tive: As Vance investigates the 
hunting lodge where Kinkaid 
conducts his experiments, he 
leaves Doris in the car listening 
to “Les Preludes.” Not wanting 
to be left alone, she follows him 
into the night, and the music 
continues on the soundtrack 
while a heavy rainstorm buffets 
her about. This gives the im- 


Warren William as Philo Vance 


Unexpectedly, CASINO retains Wright's “vigilante” 
elimination of the villain. Vance had the bullets in 
Lynn's gun replaced with blanks, but when Lynn fires, 
the detective collapses to the floor, anyhow. After Heath 
rushes in and kills Lynn, Vance rises and explains the 
facts. “Easier on the family,” he says, “and I knew you 
wouldn't shoot unless you thought he'd polished me 
off." Paul Lukas handles this charming ruthlessness 
well—but even he is denied the world-weariness of 
the book's character, who says, “Мо pother. No trial. 
No jury. Justice triumphant nevertheless. Life goes on. 
But why? 

жәе 

If DRAGON was a major disappointment after KEN- 
NEL, THE GARDEN MURDER CASE doesn't suffer 
quite the same fate—it is a disappointment compared 

with CASINO, but not a major 
one. Screenwriter Bertram Mill- 
hauser discards Wright's plot, 
retaining only the horse-race 
context, the characters’ names, 
and the selfishness of the family 
matriarch (changed, however, 
from Mrs. Garden to Mrs. Ham- 
mle). He omits the roof-garden 
setting, and alters many person- 
alities and the choice of who will 
die and how. He also adds the 
characters of Major Fenwicke- 
Ralston (H. B. Warner) and his 
wife (Frieda Inescort) and pro- 
vides a totally new resolution. 

Millhauser’s extensive alter- 
ations are not in themselves bad, 
for Wright’s novel lacks fresh- 
ness. It begins with an anony- 
mous telephone message warn- 
ing of danger at the Gardens’ 
apartment (comparable to the 
anonymous letter that sets 
Casino's plot in motion); young 
Floyd Garden's resentment of 
his parents recalls Lynn Llew- 


ages a serial-like, melodramatic 
quality that is both enjoyably atmospheric and charm- 
ingly satiric. 

The writers evidently realized that Dr. Doremus had 
repeated himself in DRAGON, so in CASINO he com- 
plains not about having his meals interrupted, but 
about being dragged out of a sound sleep and called in 
half-shaved. Charles Sellon fits the part, but Etienne 
Girardot is missed. 

Also missed is Eugene Pallette, who played Sergeant 
Heath in all but one of the previous films. Pallette’s 
Heath was always more dense and comic than the char- 
acter in the books, Jumping to conclusions that are “as 
plain as the nose on your face” and declaring “We 
were right, Mr. Vance,” he was excessive, if amusing. 
(James Donlan, who played Heath in BISHOP, was less 
blustery than Pallette, but also less memorable.) In CA- 
SINO, Ted Healy’s performance as Heath immediately 
puts Pallette into perspective. From the moment Healy 
enters, wrapped in the casino’s curtains, his obnoxious 
stupidity is entirely out of place. He inspires fond 
memories of Pallette’s cheerfully confident gravel voice, 
his relative naturalness, and the brief moments when his 
Heath and Vance seem honestly to like each other. 
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ellyn's feelings about his rela- 
tives; the police consider one death a suicide until 
Vance calls it murder (as in Kennel); and the amount of 
blood present suggests that the man was shot else- 
where (as in Bishop). 

Despite the crime's unimpressive solution, Wright's 
climax is original and dramatic, if hard to believe. In both 
book and film, Vance's investigation leads to an at- 
tempt on his life that exposes the murderer, In the novel, 
after making some unknown arrangements with Heath 
(another now-familiar device), Vance accompanies Nurse 
Beeton 10 the roof garden. Suddenly she screams and 
rushes back to report that he had stood on the parapet, 
lost his balance, and fallen to his death. Just as sud- 
denly, Vance appears and states that she had pushed 
him; he deliberately provided her with a chance to kill 
him and she took И. Thanks to his preparations, though, 
the act was photographed and he didn’t die because he 
was wearing a vest attached to a support wire! Exposed 
and trapped, Nurse Beeton jumps to her own death. 

The film opens at а racetrack, where Vance (Edmund 
Lowe) encounters most of the other characters. Floyd 
Garden (Douglas Walton), about to participate in a 
race, seems dazed and says, “Гуе got to break my 
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